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ABSTRACT PAGE 


The traditional image of slavery begins with a long-suffering slave and a master standing 
by in dignified idleness. However, not all slaves had traditional masters; a few were owned 
instead by institutions, such as church congregations, schools, and colleges. These slave- 
owning institutions are all but forgotten in the history of American slavery. Many scholars 
are unaware that institutions could own slaves at all. Yet slave-owning by educational and 
religious institutions was pervasive in Virginia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Virginia cultural institutions were literally built on the backs of slaves. 


This dissertation focuses on institutional slavery in Virginia as it was practiced by the 
Anglican and Presbyterian churches, a handful of free schools, and four universities: the 
College of William and Mary, Hampden-Sydney College, the University of Virginia, and 
Hollins College. 


This is an account not just of how the institutions used slavery to further their missions, but 
also of the slaves who belonged to institutions. While slave owning was common among 
institutions, only a small percentage of slaves were owned by institutions. Those who were 
owned by institutions, however, faced unique challenges not common to typical slaves. 
Many institutional slaves were hired out from year to year to raise money for the church or 
school which owned them; in this way, they formed a type of living endowment for the 
institution. This was, unfortunately, a terrible way for the slaves to live, because, from the 
cradle to the grave, they never had a permanent home. Other slaves worked on site at 
institutions, particularly at the colleges. These siaves had a different set of problems. In 
particular, they often suffered from having too many "masters," too many individuals who 
felt they had a right to their labor. 


Finally, this dissertation examines how institutional slavery both strengthened and 
weakened slavery in Virginia in the antebellum period. First, institutional slavery made 
many white Virginians who did not own slaves indirect beneficiaries of slavery. This had 
the potential to reinforce their commitment to maintaining the slave regime. For example, 
a family whose church was supported by an endowment of slaves had a tangible financial 
stake in upholding slavery. However, institutional slavery also undermined the paternalistic 
rationale for slavery that pro-slavery advocates promulgated in the antebellum period. If 
slaves were supposedly compensated for their bondage by having a kind and generous 
master watching over them, where did that leave slaves who were owned by institutions? 
This hypocrisy was felt keenly by some antebellum Virginians, who sought to rid their 
institutions of slavery. However, institutional slavery continued in many places in Virginia 
until the Civil War and emancipation intervened. 


For my mother 


“Her children arise up, and call her blessed.” 
Proverbs 31:28 
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Introduction 


Conjure up an image of slavery in Old Virginia: the traditional plantation with the 
big house, dozens of slaves toiling in a nearby tobacco field, and a master and mistress 
sitting by in dignified idleness. Historians have long argued that this stereotypical 
portrait of slavery is incomplete, for some slaves did not live on plantations with scores 
of fellow bondsmen and women. Many lived on small farms with few slaves, or in urban 
centers. Additionally, slaves did many kinds of work; besides growing staple crops, they 
worked as domestics, skilled artisans, sailors, industrial laborers, and in a variety of other 
jobs. Yet another fensoii that this traditional picture is incomplete is that some slaves did 
not have a traditional master or mistress. Some slaves were owned by “masters” who 
have been virtually forgotten in historical memory of what slavery was. These slaves 
were owned not by individuals, but by churches, schools and colleges. They were 
institutional slaves, and their lives differed from those of more typical plantation slaves in 
important ways. What were the lives of these slaves like? Events in the lives of two 
institutional slaves serve as an introduction to their larger story. 

In 1692, a slave woman in Elizabeth City County (now Hampton), Virginia, was 
caught in the middle of a legal dispute between the overseers of the Eaton Free School, 
the institution which owned her, and Ebenezer Taylor, its former schoolmaster. Taylor 
had enjoyed the use of the unnamed woman’s labor for the past year, probably as part of 
his salary for teaching at the school. Since Taylor was not the woman’s owner, however, 


he had not provided appropriate clothing for her. The overseers of the Eaton Free 


School, also trying to avoid the cost of clothing the slave, brought the matter to court. On 
October 19", the county magistrates ruled against Taylor, arguing that, “it is thought 
reasonable that a negro woman belonging to the said schoole should be cloathed at the 
charges of the said schoolmaster, she being almost naked.” Taylor was ordered to give to 
the school overseers, for the enslaved woman’s use, a cotton waistcoat and petticoat, 
three yards of canvas for a shift, a pair of new shoes and stockings, and three barrels of 
corn within fourteen days.' This was a victory for the school and its budget against what 
must have been a most miserly man. But what of the slave woman? How long had she 
been “almost naked” while the parties involved bickered and the courts investigated the 
issue? Once the matter was decided, did she have to wait the full two weeks in a chilly 
Virginia October before she finally received her ration of clothing? 

A century and a half later, Louisa was born into slavery around 1832 in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. Her “owner” was the congregation of the Briery Presbyterian 
Church. Along with her mother, Mary, and her younger sister, Martha, Louisa was 
auctioned off to the highest bidder at the beginning of each year by the church trustees. 
The income brought by the annual hire of her family and many other interrelated slave 
families provided a substantial income that the church relied upon to pay the salary of its 
minister, keep the church in repair, and care for the poor whites in the congregation. 
Louisa was grouped with her mother and sister in the auctions as a young child, but by 
January, 1840, when she was between seven and nine years old, the trustees decided that 
Louisa was old enough to be hired out individually. During the next six years, Louisa 


‘Education in Colonial Virginia: Part III: Free Schools,” William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1* Series, Vol. 6, No. 2 (October, 1897), 74. 
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was hired out to six different masters. Each year, the adolescent had to start over in a 
new household, probably among strangers both white and black. Each year, she had to 
make a new life for herself, making new friends, and learning new types of work and 
household rules. Only once in those six years was she able to live with a family member, 
when Martin B. Jones hired both Louisa and her mother in 1842. The joy that Louisa and 
her mother would have felt at that fortunate reunion must have been tempered, however, 
by the fact that Louisa’s younger sister, Martha, was living apart from their mother for 
the first time that year. While Louisa and Mary lived with Martin Jones, the hiring 
records show that young Martha was living with Susannah Cox. In 1840, Louisa’s year 
of labor brought only $2.00 in revenue for the church, but by the beginning of 1845, as 
Louisa entered her teens, her annual hire had grown to $16.00 for the congregation. 
Unfortunately, Louisa died on 17 February 1845, a detail preserved in the records of 
Briery Presbyterian Church primarily because as a result, the congregation had to return 
that $16.00 to James A. Allen, Jr., who had hired her for 1845.7 

Here are the stories of two Virginia slaves who were separated by many 
generations, yet connected in one critical way: each one was owned by an institution 
rather than by an individual owner. The lives of institutional slaves often differed greatly 
from those of slaves who were owned by individual masters, and their stories are rarely 
told in the modern historical literature on slavery, which focuses on the more typical lives 
of slaves who lived with individual owners. While it is makes sense to begin a study of 
slavery by looking at it on the archetypal plantation, it is to the advantage of historians to 

*Briery Presbyterian Church (Prince Edward County, Virginia), Session Book, 


1840-1892, Accession 20587, Church Records collection, Library of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


recognize and explore institutional slavery in order to define fully the complex nature of 
slavery, and why it was so integral to the lives of so many Virginians, both black and 
white. 

How were the lives of slaves owned by institutions different from those owned by 
individual masters? The answer to this question depends on what type of institution 
owned the slaves, but what is true of all of them is their lives were less stable than those 
of typical slaves. The lives of ali slaves were insecure, of course; they could be sold 
away from their families and homes at the whim of their master, and had to depend upon 
him for the necessities of life. However, this problem of insecurity was exacerbated in 
the lives of slaves owned by institutions. First, institutional slaves were less likely to 
have a permanent home. Many were hired out from year to year to raise money for the 
schools, church ministers, etc., who depended on the income derived from their annual 
hires. In this way the slaves formed a type of endowment which grew year after year as 
the women among them raised new generations of slaves for the institution. Many slaves 
who were owned by individual owners were also hired out by the year, or for shorter 
periods such as harvest time, for example. However, usually only teens and adults in 
their prime working years were hired out. Institutional slaves of all ages were hired out, 
because there was no master’s home to return to at the end of a year. From the cradle to 
the grave, some of these slaves moved from one place to another, never having a settled 
place to call their home for more than a year at a time. 

Children born into this type of institutional slavery lived with their mothers only 


until they were old enough to be auctioned off individually, old enough to earn a dollar or 


two for a year of their labor. In one case in the City of Portsmouth, even very young 
children were separated from their mothers in the hiring process. The 1860 census relates 

that Thomas Grimes owned eight slaves himself, but also “hired” three young black boys, 
two of whom, a five-year-old and a three-year-old, were owned by the Yeats Free School 
of neighboring Nansemond County. The third child, a seven-year-old, appears to have 
been owned by the Nansemond City Council.? Based on the practices of other slave- 
owning institutions, Grimes was probably paid a small sum to raise these boys for a year 
by the two institutions that owned them; it is very likely that the enslaved mothers of 
these young children had died. 

The lives of institutional slaves were also less secure because they lacked the 
protection of an owner, or at least the protection of an owner’s economic interest. Caring 
for slaves was part of the ethos of paternalism, in which a slave owner was a father-figure 
for slaves who were seen as perpetual children, individuals supposedly better off under 
his beneficent care than they would be if they were free and fending for themselves. 
Owners even complained that slaveholding was more “a duty and a burden” than the 
source of revenue that made their prosperous lives possible.* The concept of paternalism 
developed in the second half of the eighteenth century, and became especially potent in 


the nineteenth century as an apology for slavery as the abolitionist movement grew. 


31860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Norfolk County, Virginia; 
Portsmouth Parish, page 16, column 2, lines 18-22. 


‘John S. Wise, The End of an Era (Boston, 1900), 36, in Eugene D. Genovese, 
Roll, Jordan, Roll: the World the Slaves Made, (New York: Vintage Books, 1976), 75. 
Genovese’s work still ranks as one of the best studies of paternalism in the relationship 
between slaves and masters. 


Fortunately, slaves did not have to rely on a slave holder’s “fatherly” goodwill 
alone; a slave also had the slave owner’s pecuniary interest on his side. As Henry 
Boswell Jones, a prosperous Virginia farmer, wrote in 1851, “It is in the interest of every 
master to take good care of his servants; to see that they are not unnecessarily exposed to 
bad weather; to work them moderately and treat them kindly; in this way they are less 
liable to disease, more attached to home, and not given to pilfering, and generally become 
much attached to the family.” Jones asserts that slaves “never want for the substantial of 
life ... when sick, medical aid is afforded, and generally they are well nursed.”° All slaves 
lived with insecurity, but, as this farmer explains, the slave owners themselves had good 
economic reasons to take care of their slaves’ most basic needs for food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care. Like many southerners, Jones was influenced by paternalism, but it is 
true that an owner’s investment in slaves would have been wasted if his slaves died 
prematurely or became too worn out to work effectively or produce healthy children. 
Further, promoting his slaves’ happiness paid off in greater work productivity; owners 
learned that when they helped their slaves become “attached to home” by giving them 
privileges or by protecting their family relationships, their slaves would be less likely to 
steal from them or to run away. 

The economic interest of the owner was not an infallible incentive for decent 
treatment, of course; many slaves were terribly abused and some were even killed by 
their owners. Further, the most “mild” forms of slavery, in which kindly masters and 

Henry Boswell Jones letter, Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C., 1851, 
quoted in Nancy Sorrells, “Francis McFarland and the Black Community: a Case Study 


of the Hiring Practices Within the Upper Shenandoah Valley,” 1994, James Madison 
University Library, 6-7. 


mistresses provided the best of care and sustenance to their slaves, still denied those 
slaves their freedom, something more precious than the best clothes or a full stomach. 
But the slave owners’ economic interest, sometimes coupled with a moral or 
philosophical concern for the welfare of their slaves, did usually encourage the slave 
owners to provide their bondsmen and women with the basic necessities of life. 
Historian Philip D. Morgan notes, “Slaves faced all sorts of insecurities -- about whether 
they might be sold, or whipped, or have to endure some fresh humiliation ... ,but the one 
compensation for such dependence was that a slave generally could expect a minimal 
subsistence. The master had an obvious and real incentive to see that the slave 
survived.” In other words, slaves were too valuable a possession to be denied the 
necessities of life -- food, clothing, shelter and basic medical care. The slave owner who 
wanted to improve his slaves’ productivity and reduce their desire to run away might 
invest a little more in making his slaves materially comfortable as well. 

In contrast, slaves who were owned by institutions rather than by individual 
owners often lacked even the minimal protection of an owner’s pecuniary interest. As 
with the poor Eaton Free School slave woman whom no one was willing to clothe 
without a court order, a slave with multiple masters often had many people who wanted 
her labor, but few who were willing to provide the necessities of life. As in her case, 
many slaves who were owned by institutions suffered from shortages of food, clothing, or 
medical care. This aspect of institutional slavery is illuminated by the economic theory 
known as “the tragedy of the commons.” In the classic example popularized by human 

*Philip D. Morgan, “Slaves and Poverty,” Down and Out in Early America, ed. by 


Billy G. Smith, (University Park, PA: the Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004), 
121, 


ecologist Garrett Hardin, a common town green is shared by all; everyone wants to graze 
his or her cattle there, but no one is willing to care for land that is not solely his own. 
Every person, working out of natural self-interest, tries to maximize his benefit from the 
land, grazing more and more cattle there, while minimizing his investment in 
maintenance of the land. Very quickly, the common land is destroyed through 
overgrazing.’ Institutional slavery is a variation on this idea of the tragedy of the 
commons. The commons are the slaves with multiple owners. Each individual 

associated with the institution wants to derive maximum benefit from the commonly-held_ 
slaves, while providing as little as possible for their support. 

In his historical background on the common pastures of England, Hardin explains 
that these lands were actually managed commons, which were protected from total ruin 
by overseers who limited the commoners’ use of the land to preserve it for everyone. 
Hardin points out that managed commons were cared for well or badly depending on the 
abilities of the managers. This is also true of institutional slaves, who were also a type of 
managed commons. Institutional slaves were usually in the care of a board of trustees, or 
an overseer of some sort who was appointed by the institution that owned the slaves. 
These managers directed the labor of their institution’s slaves, and controlled the quality 
of their lives: their food, clothing, and shelter, when and where they worked and whether 
or not they would live with their families or be separated from them. Sometimes the 
managers of institutional slaves worked energetically to provide them with a decent 
standard of living; other times, they used their authority to exploit and abuse the slaves 
for their own personal benefit. The well-being of the slaves, therefore, depended entirely 

"Garrett Hardin, “The Tragedy of the Commons,” Science 162 (1968): 1243-48. 
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on the integrity, diligence, and compassion of those who were appointed to oversee them. 
Hardin also asserts that only morality prevents the tragedy of ruined commons; for 
example, only if all nations faithfully uphold treaties to reduce pollution will the earth be 
spared serious environmental degradation, he explains.® Applying this same logic to 
institutional slavery, only when managers had a moral -- as opposed to a self-interested -- 
commitment, either to their institution or to the slaves themselves as fellow human 
beings, would the slaves enjoy a decent standard of living. 
A century before Hardin, Fanny Kemble, an English-born opponent of slavery 
who lived briefly on a Georgia plantation in the late 1830s, recognized the serious 
problems confronted by slaves who were in the custody of men who were not their 
owners. She wrote about the situation of slaves who were hired out annually by their 
masters, but her insight applies equally to institutional slaves. Kemble explained, 
People who have ever let a favorite house to the temporary occupation 
of strangers can form a tolerable idea of the difference between one’s — 
own regard and care of one’s goods and chattels and that of the most 
conscientious tenant; and whereas I have not yet observed that 
ownership is a very effectual protection to the slaves against ill usage 
and neglect, I am quite prepared to admit that it is a vastly better one 
than the temporary interest which a lessee can feel in the live-stock he 
hires, out of whom it is his manifest interest to get as much, and into 
whom to put as little, as possible.” 

Like the slaves who were hired out in Kemble’s description, slaves who belonged to 


institutions frequently suffered neglect because their day-to-day lives were controlled by 


individuals who had no personal economic interest in their well-being. In addition, since 


*Hardin, “The Tragedy of the Commons,” 1243-1248. 


*Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
1838-1839 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1863), 88. 
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many of the slaves owned by institutions were also hired out annually to raise revenue for 
their institution, Kemble’s quote is doubly significant. Like the cattle grazers in the 
earlier example of the tragedy of the commons, the overseers and hirers of slaves wanted 
to derive as much benefit from the slaves as they could, which could possibly be 
accomplished by overworking the slave or by skimping on the necessities of life. Hiring 
contracts required those who rented slaves to provide the basics of food, clothing and 
shelter, but were usually vague about how these requirements would be met. To further 
add to the instability of the lives of institutional slaves, an institution’s overseers or 
trustees of the slaves frequently changed. An overseer who cared for the preservation of 
slave families one year might be replaced the next by a one who cared only to maximize 
profit. 

Slaves owned by institutions often suffered from having too many “masters,” 
individuals who felt that they had some right to the labor of a slave. This was true, for 
example, on college campuses, where every student seemed to feel at liberty to direct the 
labor of slaves belonging to their college. For example, in 1849, the faculty of William 
and Mary felt the need to remind students not to order about the College “servants,” that 
is, the slaves. In a pamphlet titled “Laws and Regulations of the College,” the faculty 
stated that “students shall be entitled to no other services from the College servants, 
unless sick, than to have their rooms cleaned once a day; their fires lighted, and their 
boots or shoes cleaned once a day, and fresh water put in their rooms twice a day.”'° The 
young men at William and Mary came from upper-class homes, and were in the habit of 

107 aws and Regulations of the College,” 1849. William and Mary Papers, folder 
ee and Special Collections of the College of William and Mary. Williamsburg, 
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commanding the slaves around them. While the slaves were already doing many 
personal chores for them, as the list in the College regulations reveals, it must still have 
been difficult for the young men not to direct those slaves to do still more for them. 

What was difficult for the student was far worse, of course, for the slaves who 
were ordered to do extra work for a student. When a slave had one master, as onerous as 
that was, he or she knew whom to obey. Slaves owned by an institution were sometimes 
faced with having to decide whom to obey, and how to say no to a “master” who assumed 
too much. While this could be a liberating experience for a slave in theory, in practice, 
“disobedience,” no matter how tactfully handled, could lead to violence. In 1828, one 
University of Virginia slave assigned to wait on students at meal times offended a student 
named Thomas Boyd. The slave was overheard gossiping to another slave that Boyd did 
not know the difference between butter and water — a rather harmless criticism. The next 
day, however, when Boyd saw the slave, he ordered the bondsman to leave the dining 
room. The slave was in a quandary; should he abandon his work to satisfy the angry 
Boyd, or stay to complete the dining room duties assigned to him by his overseer? Either 
way, someone would be angry with him. The slave decided to try to complete his work 
in the dining room, but was then forced out by Boyd and fellow student Andrew 

‘Johnston. When Warner Minor, the manager of the dining room and overseer of the 
slave, hurried in at the sound of the commotion, he found blood flowing freely from the 
slave’s head, and a broken stick in Boyd’s hand. Later, Minor brought Boyd in front of 
the Faculty for his disorderly conduct. Boyd “expressed his astonishment and 


indignation at being called before the Faculty for so trifling an affair as that of chastising 
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a servant for his insolence.” Despite the slave’s injury and Minor’s testimony, the faculty 
took Boyd’s side, and did nothing to punish the unruly student. Minor, on the other hand, 
was admonished to better manage his dining room and slaves.'! 

Institutional slaves were relatively small in number compared to their fellows who 
labored on farms and plantations owned by individual masters and mistresses. They 
could, however, be found in almost every institution, and their work undergirded a large 
number of the charitable, religious, and educational institutions in Virginia before the 
Civil War. Thus, while small in number, institutional slaves were significant in their 
influence on Virginia society. This widespread ownership of slaves by institutions means 
that the study of this phenomenon is not just important for illuminating another variety of 
slavery in Virginia. The existence of institutional slavery also explains much about white 
Virginians’ commitment to slavery in the antebellum era when it was under attack by 
abolitionists. The end of slavery would not just be a personal sacrifice for the minority of 
Virginians who owned slaves, but for society as a whole. In 1860 only 26% of Virginia 
households held slaves, but, because of institutional slavery, many more Virginians were 
beneficiaries of slavery, while not owning slaves themselves.’ For example, in 
Nansemond County, Virginia, the money gained by hiring out about one hundred slaves 
owned by the Yeats Free Schools paid the salaries of the schools’ four teachers. Some of 


the households to which the students at the school belonged did not own slaves, but these 


"Faculty Minutes of the University of Virginia, 26 June 1828, Special 
Collections of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


"Bureau of the U.S. Census. Virginia Census of 1860, Geospatial & Statistical 
Data Center of the University of Virginia Library, 
http://fisher.lib. virginia. edu/collections/stats/histcensus/php/state. php. 
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families were beneficiaries of slaves even still; they knew that slave labor allowed their 
children to receive a free education.'? This surely strengthened their commitment to 
slavery even though they could not afford to own slaves themselves. 

There are many other cases of Virginians who were beneficiaries of slavery 
without being slave owners themselves: members of church congregations whose slaves 
paid the salary of their minister, for example, or college students who received 
scholarships funded by an endowment made up of slaves. When Virginia faced questions 
about the legitimacy of slavery, and about its ultimate abolition, they must have 
wondered about who would then fund the free schools or pay the minister’s salary if the 
slaves were freed. Historians have often questioned why so many non-slave-owning 
whites were willing to support the Confederacy and fight to protect slavery when they 
themselves were not in the slave -owning class. Part of the answer to that question must 
be that while these whites did not own slaves themselves, they were still the beneficiaries 
of slavery, profiting in indirect, yet concrete, ways from slaves owned by institutions in 
their community. Institutional slavery, therefore, greatly broadened the number of 
stakeholders in the slave society. As historian Nancy Sorrells notes in her study of 
widespread slave hiring in southwestern Virginia, “a firmly entrenched slave society did 


not necessarily rely on ... large numbers of slave-owning individuals within the 
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community.”"* Rather, it depended on a large number of people who benefitted from 
slavery, whether they were able to hire slaves on a regular basis, as Sorrells discovers, or 
benefit indirectly from the work they did for local institutions. 

Institutional slavery may have strengthened the commitment of non-slaveholding 
white Virginians to maintaining a society based on slave labor, but institutional slavery 
also undermined the paternalistic rationale for slavery that antebellum Virginians and 
other southerners had developed for decades to counter criticism from northerners (and a 
few of their fellow southerners) who opposed slavery. One of the most important 
justifications for slavery proposed by southern apologists was that a slave benefitted from 
the protection and care of his white master. This boon was supposedly the slaves’ great 
advantage from slavery, their compensation for a lifetime of unpaid work and the theft of 
their freedom. For example, the Virginia pro-slavery author George Fitzhugh asserted in 
Cannibals All! that “The negro slave is free, too, when the labors of the day are over, and 
free in mind as well as in body; for the master provides food, raiment, house, fuel, and 
everything else necessary to the physical well-being of himself and family. The master’s 
labors commence just when the slave’s end.” Fitzhugh continues, “The master works 
nearly as hard for the negro as he for the master.”"° Fitzhugh’s remarks reflect the 
ideology of paternalism, which posited that slavery was the natural state of people of 


African descent, that slaves were better off in slavery than they would be as free 
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individuals, and that most slaves, if not stirred up by abolitionists, were very happy in 
their bondage. The key figure in this justification of slavery was the kind but firm 
master, who labored tirelessly for his slaves’ well being. Slaves were imagined to be a 
responsibility for the master in paternalistic Virginia, rather than recognized as the source 
of the owner’s wealth and social station. 

But because institutional slaves did not have a real master, they were not 
“protected” the same way that typical slaves were, for better or for worse. Thus, their 
very existence undermined the paternalistic ideals developed by southern slave holders. 
Thoughtful Virginians recognized this hypocrisy; Colonel Asa Dupuy of Prince Edward 
County, for example, submitted a report to the members of Briery Presbyterian Church in 
1846 about the advisability of selling the scores of slaves owned by that church 
congregation. Dupuy wrote that “the condition of the slaves in the hands of good and 
humane masters would be better than it is at present,” and then enumerated the many 
problems the congregation’s slaves had experienced over the years: separation of 
families, neglect during times of illness, poor clothing, and a low birth rate, which Dupuy 
thought “is probably owing to the want of attention which it would be the interest as well 
as the duty of masters to give to the Children of their Slaves.”’® Dupuy, who seems to 
have believed deeply in paternalism, recommended selling the church’s slaves to humane 
masters, and investing the proceeds of the sale into stocks for the continued benefit of his 
church. Dupuy knew that institutional slavery was not good for the slaves involved, and 
at some level must also have realized that it undermined a paternal justification for 
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slavery as well. This was particularly significant in Dupuy’s Presbyterian congregation, 
because many northern Presbyterians, and a few southern ones as well, were attacking 
slavery as irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of Christianity. 

Clearly, slavery in Virginia was far more complex that the simple stereotype of 
the plantation implies. African Americans endured many different types of slavery over 
three centuries, including institutional slavery, with all of its peculiar grief and hypocrisy. 
The first goal of this study is to illuminate the lives of those institutional slaves and how 
they differed from those of more typical slaves with a single master. The other purpose 
of this work is to place the phenomenon of institutional slavery within the larger history 
of Southern slavery. How did institutional slavery influence Virginia society? Did it 
strengthen the commitment of whites to slavery, particularly those whites who did not 
own slaves in their own right? One surprising conclusion that springs from this research 
is how pervasive slavery was among institutions in Virginia. It could be found in every 
part of Virginia, in every type of institution, across three centuries. Thus, this study does 
not cover it comprehensively, but rather examines institutional slavery as it was practiced 
by a few institutions that were central to Virginia life in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries: churches, schools, and colleges. Ultimately, recognition of the 
prevalence and importance of institutional slavery adds important detail to the portrait of 
slavery in Virginia, in how African Americans survived in unusual circumstances of 
enslavement, how religious and educational institutions relied upon the slave system, and 
how whites of all economic classes were intimately connected to the slave society in 


which they lived. 
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Chapter 1- “Unlawful for Any Christian”? Slave- 
owning Anglican Churches in Virginia 


The earliest examples of institutional slavery in Virginia occur in the Anglican 
churches that the English established as soon as they arrived in the colony. After the 
Virginia Company, the Church of England was the first institution in Virginia, so it is not 
surprising that the Church was the first institution to adopt slave ownership. While a few 
parishes owned slaves in the seventeenth century, the practice became widespread in the 
eighteenth century as slavery itself became more common in the colony. Anglican 
parishes first acquired slaves as gifts from pious parishioners, and later purchased and 
hired them as their needs dictated. In addition, the parishes were given legal control over 
the mulatto children born to white mothers after 1691 until they reached the age of 31.' 
While not actual slaves, these individuals shared the same fate as institutional slaves for a 
large portion of their lives and are sometimes indistinguishable from them in the records. 
Parishes used their slaves to add value to the glebe they offered a minister or to work in 
the poorhouses established by some vestries in the eighteenth century. Slaves who were 
owned by Anglican churches faced many of the struggles of institutional slaves generally; 
their lives were unstable, and they suffered because no one had a concrete personal 
financial interest in their well-being. However, suffering among one group of early 
Virginians brought blessings to another; the toil of church-owned slaves significantly 
strengthened the Anglican Church in Virginia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Although African slaves appear in the records of Virginia as early as 1619, it was 
not until the 1680s that slave ownership became more common and that slaves began to 
make up a significant portion of the colony’s population. Before that time, the high 
mortality rate in Virginia and the availability of English indentured servants inhibited the 
growth of slavery in Virginia. But beginning in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, changing economic and political conditions led to a great increase in the number 
of slaves living in Virginia, from a few hundred in the 1670s to several thousand by the 
end of the century.” 

As slave ownership became more common among the members of Anglican 
congregations, pious parishioners began to donate slaves to their parish, often in their 
wills. For centuries, faithful members of the Church of England had given gifts to their 
parish, such as silver for the communion service or alms for the poor. In the seventeenth 
century, many Virginia parishioners gave their churches gifts of cattle, one of the primary 
sources of wealth in the new colony.’ This was a particularly useful gift, because the 
cattle might reproduce and create an ever-increasing endowment for the use of the parish. 
As slavery became entrenched in Virginia, many eighteenth-century benefactors gave 
gifts of slaves. Colonial Virginians soon recognized that the ownership of slaves 


combined the best aspects of investments in labor and cattle.’ Just as cattle might 
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reproduce to create a significant endowment in the future, a few slaves could, within a 
few generations, become a very large endowment of enslaved laborers. Indeed, this 
proved to be the case in several instances. So the gift of a slave provided labor 
immediately, and, if the slave were a woman in her child-bearing years (in the language 
of the day, a “breeder”), she offered the potential of slave laborers for generations to 
come. Philanthropy, therefore, appears to be the way that slaves first came to be owned 
by Anglican parishes, although slaves sometimes simply appear in the surviving parish 
records without any explanation of how they came to belong to the parish. Though 
somewhat rare before 1700, the number of parishes which could count slaves as part of 
their parish endowment grew steadily during the eighteenth century. 

One example of a parishioner giving slaves to the church appears in the 1759 will 
of Thomas Walke II, of Lynnhaven Parish in Princess Anne County (today, the city of 
Virginia Beach), Walke left a large estate to his wife and children, but reserved about 
200 acres of “land and swamp” for “the use of the poor and disabled people of the parish 
of Princess Anne, toward the education and maintaining of them.” The parish vestry, a 
small group of upper-class laymen in the parish charged with overseeing most of the 
parish’s affairs, was to oversee the bequest. Walke instructed the vestry in his will that 
they might, if they thought it best, “sell and dispose of the said land & swamp, and the 
money arising from the said land, etc., be by them laid out as soon as possible for 
breeding negroes, for the uses aforesaid.” It is interesting that Walke specifies “breeding 
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negroes,” women of child-bearing age, because he is clearly thinking of creating an 
endowment of some sort for his parish. Land is a permanent endowment, and can be 
rented out for income forever, but an investment in slaves dies with them unless they 
reproduce themselves. Thus, Walke specifies women of child-bearing age as the 
replacement for the land he bequeathed the parish. Slave women were the best 
investment because they could both work immediately and provide offspring to maintain 
a perpetual endowment for the future. 

The Princess Anne Parish records do not reveal what the vestry did with Walke’s 
bequest, and whether or not they converted Walke’s land to “breeding negroes.” 
However, one clue in the parish vestry book indicates that they might have done so. In 
October of 1767, the vestry directed “that the Church Wardens sell the Negro wench 
Rachal belonging to the Parish & that the Money Ariseing thereby be applyed towards 
buying another Negro.” Eight years after Walke’s death, the parish did own at least one 
slave woman. No indication is given in the records about why the parish owned Rachal, 
how they used her labor, or why they chose to sell her. But it is significant that they were 
not just selling her for the money she would bring, but rather replacing her with another 
slave. This implies that she may have been purchased with some of the money earned by 
the sale of Walke’s land, thus obliging the vestry to re-invest the money they gained by 
selling Rachal in the purchase of another slave - probably another woman of child- 


bearing age - in order to meet the requirements of the bequest. 
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A second way a Virginia parish frequently acquired the use of slaves was through 
the purchase or hire of slaves by the vestry for the parish’s use, especially when the 
vestry needed laborers for a project they were undertaking. The vestrymen were elite 
members of the community, and almost all of them owned slaves themselves by the 
eighteenth century; like other wealthy men in colonial Virginia, when they needed work 
done, they found slaves to do it. For example, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, a few vestries built poorhouses to care for the indigent, aged, and infirm in their 
parishes. Many purchased or hired slaves to work in them, probably to care for those 
who were unable to take care of their own basic needs. For example, the Upper Parish of 
Nansemond County (today, the City of Suffolk) paid £4.10 “to John Streeter for the hier 
of his Negrow woman at the poors house” in November, 1758.° 

Finally, many parishes gained temporary control over free African Americans 
who were born to white mothers and black or mulatto fathers. A law passed by the 
Virginia House of Burgesses in 1691 (which the legislature renewed in 1705) penalized 
the white mothers of mulatto children and their mixed-race offspring. A free white 
mother with a mulatto child was fined £15, and if she could not pay this substantial sum, 
she was sold as an indentured servant for a term of five years. If the mother was an 
indentured servant at the time of the child’s birth, she then had also to serve an extra two 
years for her master (the ordinary penalty for bearing illegitimate children while a | 
servant) before she was sold for her five-year term for bearing a mulatto child, for a total 
of seven years. In either case, her mulatto child would be free, since his or her mother 
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was free, and in Virginia, free or enslaved status followed the condition of the mother. 
But the 1691 and 1705 laws stipulated that these free mulatto children would be required 
to work as servants for the benefit of the parish in which they were born until they 
reached the age of 31.” The life of one of these free mulatto servants, Matthew Ashby, 
has been well documented. Ashby was born in 1727 to Mary Ashby, a white indentured 
servant, and an unknown black father. Following the law, he labored as a servant for the 
financial benefit of Bruton Parish in Williamsburg for thirty years. During these years in 
Williamsburg, he worked as both a carter and a carpenter. Having gained respect as a 
trustworthy servant, he even was chosen to serve as a messenger for Governor Botetourt, 
carrying diplomatic papers to western Virginia on his behalf. The connections he made 
with powerful men in the colonial capital proved beneficial when, in 1769, he was given 
permission by the Governor’s Council to free his wife and two young children, all slaves 
whom he had purchased earlier that year from their owner, Samuel Spurr, for £150. 
Although the mulatto servants of the parish, such as Matthew Ashby, were not slaves for 
life, they were treated as slaves in many ways because of the protracted length of their 
servitude and the color of their skin. Thus, it makes logical sense to include them in a 
study of slaves owned by parishes, especially since it is sometimes impossible to tell 


from the surviving records whether a person designated only as a “parish Negro” was a 
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slave or a free mulatto servant of the parish, although he or she was much more likely to 
be the former. 

Parishes employed their slaves in a variety of ways, but one of the most common 
was to assign their slaves to the glebe that the vestry provided for the benefit of their 
minister. Colonial Anglican Churches paid their ministers a salary of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco per annum, and they also provided him with a glebe, which usually included at 
least one hundred acres of land and a house suitable to his station in society.!’ The glebe 
remained the property of the parish, but the minister had the right to farm his glebe land 
for his own personal use and profit. In a world in which landowning planters were at the 
top of the social hierarchy, it was important for a parish minister to be a planter as well as 
a preacher. In the Anglican Church, ministers were considered part of the gentry class 
because of their education and sacred responsibilities, but the power structure of Virginia 
society demanded that a man be independently wealthy to earn the respect that a minister 
felt was his due. As historian Rhys Isaac notes, a man’s “title [to gentility] could only be 
secured by the accumulation of an estate, or in the case of a clergyman, by establishment 
of a benefice.” This benefice was the glebe, and when a minister was formally inducted 
as a parish minister (given a life tenure, in effect), he had a right to his benefice for as 
long as he lived. However, the benefice never became his property, and he could not 


pass it down to his heirs. 
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A glebe often contained substantial acreage, but it was virtually worthless to a 
minister unless someone farmed the land for him. In some parishes, the minister rented 
his glebe out to tenant farmers, but most clergymen tried to establish plantations of their 
own, perhaps because in all but the easternmost parishes, the abundance of inexpensive 
land meant small profits for the man who wanted to rent out his land. Thus, like the 
gentleman planters in his congregation, the minister in eighteenth-century Virginia would 
not farm the glebe land himself, but would employ slave labor to grow tobacco and food 
crops on his glebe. Most ministers eventually owned a few slaves of their own, and some 
owned a significant number of slaves by the end of the colonial era. For example, the 
thirty-five slaves owned by the Rev. Price Davies in 1782 made him the fifth largest slave 
owner in Blisland Parish, a parish straddling New Kent and James City counties. 
Similarly, the Rev. James Craig, with forty-two slaves and over 1,500 acres of land, was 
among the leading planters of Cumberland County in the 1780s." 

Other ministers felt less enthusiastic about becoming slave owners, although few 
were willing to speak out against the practice publically for fear of alienating the wealthy 
members of their congregation. The local planters who were heavily invested in slaves 
were also most likely to serve on the vestry that controlled the tenure of ministers who 
had not yet been inducted. The Rev. Anthony Gavin of St. James Parish in Goochland, 
for example, wrote to the Bishop of London in 1738 about his concerns, confessing that 
“ft gives me a great deal of uneasiness to see the greatest part of our Brethren taken up in 
farming and buying slaves which in my humble opinion is unlawful for any Christian and 
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in particular for a clergyman.”"* Gavin’s disapproval of slavery may have led to his 
unpopularity in his parish; when the parish divided into three new parishes in 1744, none 
of the new vestries wished to have him continue as their parson. He sued the vestries for 
his right to continue as minister in one of the new parishes, and continued as the minister 
of St. James Northam parish until his death in 1750. Interestingly, the Goochland tithe 
list of 1747 states that Gavin owned one male slave that year. It is unclear whether Gavin 
changed his mind about slavery, was listed with a slave that actually belonged to his 
glebe, or whether the slave actually belonged to his wife, Rachel. Anthony and Rachel 
Gavin certainly did not become wealthy through the use of that one slave, however, 
because after the parson’s death, his widow was supported by the poor relief system of 
the parish for the last years of her life.'® 

Because it seemed so necessary to Virginians that ministers have slave labor to 
employ on their glebes, a few parishes provided their ministers with both glebe land and 
parish-owned slaves to work it beginning in the eighteenth century. The Rev. James 
Blair, who as Commissary of the Bishop of London was the highest ranking clergyman in 
Virginia, was the first to propose that parish vestries purchase slaves for the use of their 
ministers. In a 1699 missive to the Bishop of London titled “A Proposition for Supplying 
Virginia with a Sufficient Number of Much Better Clergymen,” Blair worked to find a 
solution to Virginians’ complaints about the quality of their clergymen, the vast majority 
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of whom were Englishmen. The Virginians, particularly those in the vestries, 
complained that Britain sent over only those parsons who could not find a parish to serve 
in England, and that those who came to the colony were lazy and morally lax. Thus, the 
vestries justified their habit of not inducting ministers, which would commit them to 
employing a certain clergyman for the rest of his life. Breaking with English tradition, 
most vestries hired their ministers on annual contracts instead, denying them the life- 
tenure and financial security of a permanent position. Blair recognized that this tactic 
was self-defeating if vestries really wanted a more qualified ministers, because 
Englishmen who had better options at home would hardly be tempted by parishes in 
which they would never be inducted. Likewise, the sons of the Virginia gentry could 
scarcely be persuaded to become ministers themselves when their livelihood would be so 


uncertain. And after all, why else had Blair established the College of William and Mary 


six years earlier, if not to provide Virginia with a native-born clergy?’° 


Blair’s proposal to the Bishop was simple. The practice of parishes had been that 


whenever a parish was without a minister (a situation that occurred frequently), the vestry 
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would reduce the parish levy for that year by the 16,000 pounds of tobacco that they 
would normally be required to pay the minister. Blair proposed that vestries should 
instead use the 16,000 pounds of tobacco to stock their glebe “with 4 or 5 negroes under 
an overseer & with a stock of cattle of 7 or 8 milch cows and calves for the use of the 
minister.”!” After a parish had done this, Blair wrote, they should then use the money to 
purchase a library of books for the use of the minister, and then to pay a minister’s 
moving expenses from Britain. Finally, when all this had been accomplished, Blair 
proposed that the funds from a vacant parish be used to provide the same slaves, cattle, 
and books for neighboring parishes, until all the parishes in Virginia were eventually 
supplied with theses “essentials.” Blair felt that by improving the benefices of Virginia 
parishes, this plan would “be a most effectual expedient for furnishing this country with a 
learned pious and diligent clergy.”'* Blair recognized that Virginians would be slow to 
implement this plan, since “while the Parish is vacant, they save either the whole of a 
great part of the minister’s Salary in their own Pockets.” He advised the Bishop that “this 
could not be done by a bare instruction unless the general assembly comes into it.”!” The 
House of Burgesses never took action on Blair’s proposal, but the Council of Virginia did 
approve Blair’s recommendation for vestries to purchase slaves for the use of their 


ministers.7° 
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Blair’s proposal appears to have been slow to take hold, because in 1724, twenty- 
five years later, the Bishop of London sent a questionnaire to all the ministers in Virginia, 
asking them various questions about their parishes and their work there. One question 
specifically asked them about the value of their glebe, and whether or not they had a 
house there. Of the thirty surviving responses to the questionnaire, not one of the 
ministers reported having the use of parish-owned slaves as part of their benefice.”! Yet, 
within a few years of the Bishop’s questionnaire, there is evidence that parishes were 
adding slaves to their glebes. As Blair predicted, vestries were rarely willing to make 
further investment in their parishes without a legal requirement by the General Assembly. 

Throughout the mid-eighteenth century, the House of Burgesses passed bills 
allowing parishes to sell unused parish properties, and to use the proceeds for the benefit 
of the parish. Several times, the Burgesses directed specific parishes to purchase slaves 
for the use of their ministers with the proceeds of the sale. The earliest example is that of 
the vestry of Elizabeth City Parish (today, the city of Hampton), which had recently 
purchased a new glebe property for their minister, and asked permission to sell the old 
property for the benefit of the parish. In August, 1734, the General Assembly required 
that when the vestry of the parish received the purchase price for the old glebe land, that 
the funds: 

be laid out and applied by them in purchasing slaves, to be placed up the 
new glebe: And such slaves, and their increase, so long as any of them 
shall be living, shall remain upon the said glebe, for the use and benefit of 


the present parson, and the parson of the said parish for the time being, for 
ever. 
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Interestingly, the same bill grants two other parishes permission to sell unneeded 
properties as well, but does not stipulate how the proceeds of the those sales would be 
used, except that they be expended for the parish, as their vestries saw fit. Perhaps the 
Elizabeth City vestry had already indicated to the legislature that this was how they 
intended to re-invest the money earned from the sale of the old glebe. Or, possibly the 
Burgesses deemed the new glebe insufficient in value without the added improvement of 
parish slaves on the property. 

About a decade later, in 1745, the vestry Hungar’s Parish in Northampton County 
petitioned the General Assembly to allow them to sell their old glebe. A pious 
parishioner had donated a large, sixteen-hundred acre tract of land to serve as a glebe for 
their parish, making the old eighty-seven acre glebe land superfluous. The General 
Assembly gave them leave to the sell the eighty-seven acre property, and ordered them to 
apply the purchase money “in the purchase of slaves, three of which to be young females, 
to be annexed to the said sixteen hundred acres of land, for the use of the incumbent, for 
the time being, for ever.””? The General Assembly stipulated a similar requirement in a 
November, 1769 bill allowing Ware Parish in Gloucester County to sell their old glebe. 
Decades earlier, Zachery Crips had donated land for a glebe, but the land was no longer 
deemed suitable for the purpose by the parishioners. Ware Parish purchased a new glebe 
for their minister, which they conceded “might be rendered a much better provision for 


the incumbent of the said parish, for the time being, by annexing some slaves to the 
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same.” The Burgesses permitted the sale of the land for the purpose of buying slaves, 
“one half of which shall be young females,” which were then permanently attached to the 
glebe.”* Clearly, the Burgesses directed that a certain proportion of the new slaves be 
young women because they wanted to create an endowment in Hungar’s and Ware 
Parishes that would have the potential to increase for generations, or, as they put it, “for 
ever.” As in the case of Thomas Walke III’s will in Lynnhaven Parish, the General 
Assembly was thinking of “breeding negroes,” who could be of both productive and 
reproductive value to the church. 

In these three examples, the General Assembly ordered the parishes to purchase 
slaves with the money earned by the sale of parish properties, but in numerous other 
cases, the Burgesses allowed the vestries to use the funds from the sale of lands in 
whatever manner they saw fit. In these cases, the vestries may have bought slaves for the 
use of their ministers as well. By the end of the eighteenth century, having a few slaves 
attached to a glebe was probably common, especially in the easternmost parishes. These 
slaves, along with the slaves a minister might own himself, farmed the glebe and served 
in the minister’s house. Vestry records, which provide evidence about parish-owned 
slaves used for other purposes, are mostly quiet about the slaves they annexed to their 
glebes, probably because they had little to do with them on a day-to-day basis. While 
still the property of the parish, these slaves lived on the glebe under the direction of the 
minister and they received the necessities of life from his hand. As a result, they did not 
require the constant oversight of the vestry very often. 

4Hening, Statues at Large Vol. VIII, 435. 
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Occasionally, the vestry did become involved. For example, in July, 1755, the 
vestry of Kingston Parish in Gloucester County “ordered that the rev’d Mr. Dixon be Not 
liable to Any Charge on acc’t of the Negroe boys running away that belongs to the 
parish.””© These enslaved “boys” (very possibly adult men) were certainly slaves attached 
to the glebe of Kingston’s minister, John Dixon, Jr. When they ran away, the Kingston 
vestry faced the difficult question of who would be responsible for the loss of these 
valuable slaves. Dixon did not own these men, but he had a responsibility to the church 
to prevent their escape from slavery. The vestry must have debated the issue of 
responsibility, but in the end they chose to free Reverend Dixon from any liability for the 
loss of the slaves. As this is the only reference to parish-owned slaves in the entire vestry 
book of Kingston Parish, if these slaves had not runaway, there would be no surviving 
evidence in church records to indicate that the parish had ever owned slaves at all. 

In 1768, Yorkhampton Parish in York County also confronted the issue of a 
runaway slave. With no surviving vestry record from the colonial era, the only piece of 
evidence that Yorkhampton Parish even owned slaves comes from a runaway slave notice 
in the Virginia Gazette of September 8, 1768. The advertisement, placed by parish 
minister John Camm, states: “Run away from Yorkhampton glebe, about a fortnight ago, 
an outlandish Negro, whose name is George. He is near six feet high, strong limbed, has 
some straight lined scars on his cheeks, and took with him two jackets and two pair of 


breeches.””’ As most runaway slave advertisements begin with the phrase “Run away 


6c, G. Chamberlayne, ed., The Vestry Book of Kingston Parish, Matthews 
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from the subscriber,” Camm is clearly advertising for a parish slave, not one of his own. 
Camm’s description of George’s country marks and use of the term “outlandish” 
indicates that the runaway was a native African, and clearly one who did not wish to 
succumb to enslavement without a fight. Unfortunately, without further surviving 
records from Yorkhampton Parish, it is impossible to know whether George was 
recovered by the parish, or made his way to freedom somewhere, a very difficult 
challenge in the eighteenth century because there was not yet any place of refuge in the 
North. There is also the question of how the minister and vestry worked out their mutual 
responsibility for recovering George. Because it is Rev. Camm who is advertising for 
George, it may be that he was being held responsible for the slave’s loss by the 
Yorkhampton vestry. This would stand in contrast with Rev. Dixon’s treatment in 
Kingston Parish, where the vestry absolved him of financial responsibility for their 
runaway slaves. 

The case of the runaway slaves in Kingston and Yorkhampton Parishes raises 
questions about what it must have been like to be a slave attached to a glebe in 
eighteenth-century Virginia. Unlike other types of institutional slaves, those slaves may 
have had a significant advantage over other slaves in terms of stability, because, almost 
like the serfs of medieval Europe, they belonged to a tract of land, and not to a person. 
Ministers could come and go, but the glebe slaves would remain on the glebe with their 
families. Of course, the comparison to serfs can only extend so far, because these slaves 
could still be sold by the parish vestry at any time, although there is no direct evidence to 


indicate that a vestry ever sold a slave who was annexed to a glebe. At the very least, 
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these slaves, like all slaves, had to live with the psychological torture that they might be 
sold away from their family and home. Nevertheless, slaves who were part of a 
minister’s benefice need not fear the death of an owner the way most slaves did. Slaves 
owned by individuals were most often torn from their families when their owner died and 
the slaves were scattered among his or her various heirs. When a minister died, the glebe 
slaves would have to learn the ar of a new master, but they would remain at the same 
home, and with the members of their family who also belonged to the glebe. In many 
ways, it might have been the new minister learning the established customs of the slaves 
on his glebe, rather than the other way around. One exception to this picture of familial 
stability would be when slaves who belonged to the parish glebe intermarried with slaves 
who belonged to the minister himself, which must have been common. In that case, the 
death or removal of a minister likely would have rent slave families apart. 

Another potential advantage a slave may have had as property of the parish glebe 
would be a master who, as a clergyman, might be more kind or generous than the average 
slaveholder. In 1699, the same year that the Rev. James Blair proposed that vestries 
purchase slaves and cattle to stock their glebes, he also submitted a bill to encourage 
slave owners to provide Christian education to the slave children bom in the colony. 
Blair’s bill, which was never voted upon, would have promoted this end by exempting 
any enslaved child from levies who could “give a distinct account of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.” Historian John K. Nelson, noting the 
juxtaposition of the two proposals in Blair’s mind, suggests that “Blair apparently sought 


8The Rev. James Blair, “A Proposition for encouraging the Christian Education 
of Indians, Negroes and Mulatto Children,” in Perry, Historical Collections, 344. 
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to accomplish simultaneously the material enhancement of Virginia parishes and the 
encouragement of model slaveholding, including the conversion and education of slaves 
so held.””? Ideally, ministers would be the model slave owners that Blair may have 
envisioned, setting an example of benevolent mastery for their slaveholding parishioners. 
Slaves owned by ministers would be given opportunities for education and religious 
expression denied to many slaves, although if a slave carried with him religious beliefs 
from Africa or from African-born parents, Christian education may have been more 
oppressive than advantageous. A minister might also be less likely to treat the slaves in 
his care with the wanton cruelty seen in other masters. 

However, this was an era in which men joined the Anglican clergy not so much 
for the sake of a calling as for a desire for a respectable profession. While some 
clergymen had an increased interest in the well-being of the slaves in his care, just as 
many others resembled ordinary planters in their treatment of their slaves, and others, 
unfortunately, must be counted among the most terrible of slave owners. Christ Church 
Parish in Middlesex County provides an unfortunate example of clerical violence against 
a slave. In the late 1690s, the minister of that parish minister, the Rev. Samuel Gray, 
killed his slave, Jack, while punishing him for running away. An investigation followed 
in which witnesses asserted that Gray, his neighbor, and another of Gray’s slaves tied 
Jack to a tree and whipped him until the lash itself broke. Gray left the slave tied up to 
the tree while he procured a new whip, and when he returned, Jack pleaded to be let 
down from the tree. Instead, Gray hit him on the head several times with a branding iron, 
and then ordered his other slave to continue to whip him. Jack did not survive the 

°Nelson, A Blessed Company, 441 n.8. 
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continued abuse. In a letter to a Justice of the Peace explaining what had happened, Gray 
wrote that it was “unfortunate Chance which I would not Should have happened in my 
family for three times his price ... but it is past Cure and such Accidents will happen now 


»30 Gray’s behavior scandalized his community, and he was eventually 


and then. 
dismissed from his duties by the vestry in 1698.°! His reputation, however, did not 
prevent him from finding employment as a minister in Cople Parish in Westmoreland 
County immediately after his dismissal from Christ Church Parish, and in St. Peter’s 
Parish in New Kent County a few years later. Gray even became a member of the Board 
of Visitors of William and Mary before his death in 1709,” 

Samuel Gray’s behavior was extreme, and he justly lost the respect of his 
Middlesex parishioners because of it. But his case highlights the truth that ministers were 
not immune from the same frustrations and foibles of all slave holders. Their ordination 
as clergymen did not necessarily make them better slave owners, and slaves who were 
either owned by ministers, or, as in the case of slaves attached to glebes, controlled by 
them, did not necessarily enjoy the benefits of a model master. The great majority of 
ministers were not as unworthy as Samuel Gray, but many must have fallen into two of 
the prevailing thought patterns of white Virginians in general during the eighteenth 


century; first, many whites felt that slaves were lesser beings who did not deserve much 


of their concern, and, second, many others believed that slavery itself was an acceptable 
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labor system. The Rev. Alexander Rhonnald of Elizabeth River Parish in Norfolk 
exemplifies the first way of thinking in a letter he wrote to the Associates of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Bray, a British philanthropy which promoted the development of schools for 
black children in the American colonies. Rev. Rhonnald turned down the Associates’s 
request to establish such a school in Norfolk; in a lengthy letter Rhonnald both asserted 
how much he was already trying to do for the slaves and free blacks in his parish (in the 
face of gentry hostility, no less), and denigrated the African Americans he claimed to 
patronize. For example, Rhonnald asserts in the letter that “Negro children in general are 
very dull & Stupid, & they will always be for telling Tales.”*? Eighteenth-century 
Anglican ministers were not immune from the racism that had become intrinsically 
connected to slavery in Virginia. 

Even more enlightened ministers, such as the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, who 
believed that slavery should one day be abolished for the benefit of the community, fell 
into the second trap of believing that slavery was not so very awful, after all. He wrote, 
“slavery is not one of the most intolerable evils incident to humanity. I have known 
thousands of slaves as well-informed, as well-clad, as well-fed, and in every respect as 
well off as nine out of ten of the poor in every kingdom in Europe are.”?4 Rev. Boucher’s 
opinion of slavery prefigures the arguments of many pro-slavery writers of the nineteenth 


century, and like them, he asserts that barely adequate food, clothing, and shelter 
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provided ample payment for a lifetime of work. Boucher overlooks the problem that 
these necessities of life were not guaranteed under the slave regime, but provided from 
year to year at the whim of the master. Boucher also completely ignores the fact that 
slaves were regularly bought and sold, ripping them apart from their families and homes 
forever. An examination of the views of three ministers, Gray, Rhonnald, and Boucher, 
three clergymen whose opinions on slavery stretch across the eighteenth century, 
indicates that despite the theoretical potential of clergymen to be superior masters, slaves 
who were attached to sieke properties were no better off than those slaves who were 
owned by ordinary Virginians. 

In one crucial way, glebe slaves were surely worse off than other slaves, because 
the “tragedy of the commons” phenomenon was at work. Ministers had use of their 
glebe, and the home, slaves, and livestock upon it, as long as they served as minister of 
that parish. But when they died, or left their position, they no longer had any interest in 
the glebe properties. The degree to which they would take good care of the glebe and its 
attachments depended upon the personal diligence and integrity of the individual minister 
and his family, as well as his respect, or lack thereof, for his parish and its vestrymen. By 
law, the minister was required to keep the home and property on the glebe in as good 
repair as when he acquired them, but the vestry frequently complained that ministers did 
not maintain the glebes properly. The ministers often felt, it appears, that the vestry had a 
responsibility there as well, since the property ultimately belonged to the parish, and not 
the individual. This debate between ministers and vestries about the maintenance of 


glebe houses raises questions about the slaves on the glebes as well. If ministers only had 
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a limited stake in the slaves there, what was their motivation to make certain that parish 
slaves were cared for in illness, not overworked, or given adequate food and clothing? 
His only concern, beyond the requirements of human compassion, requirements different 
for each person, of course, was that he gain as much wealth from the labor of each slave 
that he could before his control over their labor lapsed. The opportunities for abuse in 
this case were enormous. Unlike concerns over houses on glebe properties, however, 
problems with the minister’s care and supervision of parish slaves never appears in vestry 
records, with the exception of the runaway slaves of Kingston Parish. Apparently, if 
there were problems of this sort, they were not considered serious enough to engage the 


vestries’ attention. 


Perhaps because of potential complications like Rev. Dixon’s lost slaves, some 
parishes do not appear to have provided slaves to their ministers as part of the glebe 
during the colonial era. Most ministers probably owned slaves of their own, and so it was 
usually unnecessary. This changed in the Revolutionary era. When the American 
Revolution broke out, Anglicans had trouble attracting and keeping ministers in their 
parish. Many ministers were of English birth, and returned home when the war began. 

In addition, parishes had trouble employing ministers because the old mandatory tithes 
were no longer collected during the war, so vestries lacked the funds to pay the salaries 
that ministers had been accustomed to receiving. Kingston Parish and other parishes with 
glebe slaves were at an advantage, because they had more to offer the smaller number of 


Anglican ministers now available. In November 1777, the churchwardens of Kingston 
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Parish advertised for a new minister in the Virginia Gazette, promising that “the glebe in 
said parish ... is in exceeding good order, with good outhouses, garden, etc., and has two 
valuable negroes belonging thereto.””° Despite their efforts to recruit a new minister, 
Kingston Parish labored without one from the late 1770s to 1784, during which time the 
vestry “ordered that the Church Wardens Rent out the Glebe & hire out the Negroes 
belonging thereto ... to the highest bidder.” They were able to retain a minister, the 
Reverend Thomas Hopkinson, in the summer of 1784, and he was given use of the glebe 
“and other properties belonging to the Church,” which probably meant the slaves who 
had worked on the glebe in the past. However, Hopkinson must have been gone by the 
summer of 1787, because the Kingston vestry was again renting out the parish glebe land 
and “the Negro woman Judah.” - Why only Judah? She appears to be the only one left 
by 1787. The other slave referred to earlier in the decade had cee been sold, died, or | 
had run away. After 1787, there are no further references to parish-owned slaves in the 
Kingston Parish vestry book. 

In the years following the Revolutionary War, the Anglicans were plunged into 
several decades of struggle over how to maintain itself as a viable church in Virginia. In 
the generation before the American Revolution, many Virginians became interested in 
other ways of worship beyond what was offered by the established church. Influenced by 
the ideas of the Great Awakening, a religious revival that caught fire throughout the 
colonies in the mid-eighteenth century, Virginian Anglicans transformed themselves into 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists in numbers alarming to the Anglican ministers 
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and vestries. In the colonial period, these dissenters from the established church were 
still required to pay tithes to support the Anglican Church in Virginia, in part because the 
church oversaw so many social and community tasks that were only tangentially related 
to its religious doctrines. During and after the Revolution, these dissenters were eager to 
separate church from state, and to transfer many of the churches’ traditional functions, 
such as poor relief, to the local government. About the same time, the Virginia General 
Assembly repealed mandatory tithes to the Anglican Church; indeed, it had been very 
difficult for the vestries to collect these tithes from the beginning of the conflict with 
Britain.>’ Suddenly, the Church lost its reliable means of financial support; if those 
Anglicans, who would in 1784 re-name themselves Episcopalians, wanted to retain their 
church and minister, they had to find ways to become self-supporting without the 
mandatory tithes. One important way that Episcopal congregations dealt with this 
problem was by purchasing slaves to help support a minister and maintain a church 
building. 

Cumberland Parish in Lunenburg County is one example of a parish that does not 
appear to have owned slaves in the colonial period, but turned to slaveholding to support 
their minister after the American Revolution and the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church. The colonial vestry records give no hint of slave ownership, and in a report 
made by the vestry dated April 27", 1791, the parish property consisted only of an 825- 


acre glebe with a house and two outbuildings, two church buildings, and a few items 


Isaac, The Transformation of Virginia, 278-285. 
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necessary to the worship service: a surplice, some plate, two Bibles, and four prayer 
books. No human property was listed by the vestry.°8 
Two years later, the financial situation of Cumberland parish improved greatly 
when a pious parishioner, Thomas Buford, left the bulk of his estate to the parish in his 
will, which was dated November qh 1788, and recorded by the county on July 1 1": 1793 
after Buford’s death. The will read that after his debts were paid, the 
... remainder of estate real and personal, including land on Flattrock Creek, 
Negroes Sam, Judy, Roger, Betty, Fedar, Sterling, Rachel, Jack, China, 
Sam the younger, all stock (horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, etc.), money, 
tobacco; from time to time and at all times forever, profits from the said 
estate to be applied to the use/benefit of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and not other use ... when there is no minister, said trustees are to purchase 
more land or Negroes for the same purpose. 
Buford next directs his executors that if the parish churches were taken from the 
Episcopalians, leaving an Episcopal minister with no place to preach, that they should 
build a new meeting house on his land as well.” It is not surprising that Buford was 
concerned that his parish would lose control over their church properties. Many parishes 
lacked sufficient support from their communities in the Revolutionary era and afterwards, 
when so many Virginians re-aligned themselves with other denominations. 
Often, then, colonial-era Anglican meeting houses came to be used by Methodists, 


Presbyterians, or Baptists simply because there was no Episcopal group left to complain. 


Also, many Virginians felt that parish properties, including glebe lands and meeting 
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houses, should be confiscated by the state since they were paid for by taxes on all 
Virginians before the American Revolution. In 1802, the Virginia General Assembly 
declared that all Episcopal properties that were acquired during the colonial era belonged 
to the state, and should be sold for the benefit of the local community. This law led to 
the financial collapse of the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia, and made it impossible for 
forty percent of the Virginia Episcopal parishes that had existed in 1784 to support a 
minister between 1802 and 1811.*! Cumberland Parish was especially fortunate to have 
the post-colonial Buford bequest to help them maintain a church and a minister during 
this difficult time. Evidence that they were able to persevere comes from a letter dated 
May 13", 1815 from Cumberland parish members James Macfarland and Waddy Street 
to the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, Richard Channing Moore. 
They asked the Bishop to help them find a new minister, writing that “the salary may be 
considered as equal to an hundred pounds per annum, which arises from a small estate 
consisting of Land and Negroes, left, about twenty years ago, to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this parish.”“” Twenty years later, the parish was still in existence, and the 
work of its slaves, surely some of the very ones who had once been owned by Thomas 
Buford, augmented by a generation of their children, were making the employment of a 
minister possible. 

While Cumberland Parish was given slaves for its use by Buford’s will, other 


parishes also chose to create endowments in slaves as a way to continue to support a 
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minister and a meeting house. Antrim Parish in Halifax County spent most of the 1790s 
trying to acquire slaves to attach to their glebe property so they could better attract a 
minister. On June 14", 1790, the vestry declared that of about £140 owed to the parish 
from “Sundry bonds,” £130 should be used by their Treasurer to purchase slaves to annex 
to the glebe. This debt owed to the parish, along with a glebe of 337 acres “more or less 
the greatest part of Which is not cleared” with a small house sitting upon it, made up all 
of the parish’s property in 1791.9 It appears that the Antrim vestry promised its minister 
slaves before it could purchase them, because in 1792, the Treasurer was told to “defray 
unto the Revd. Alexr. Hay the sum of Twenty pounds which he has expended for the Hire 
of a negro fellow two years next Christmas.”™ The following year, the vestrymen were 
still trying to collect the bonds they intended to use for the purchase of slaves. The vestry 
hit upon a compromise, and began accepting slaves as payment of the bonds owed to the 
parish. On December 17", 1793, the vestry decided “to Accept of the offer made by Mr. 
Issac Coles, of a Slave to be purchased in Discharge of his Bond due the Parish.”*> Then 
in May 1794, the vestry chose to “propose to Michl. Roberts Esqr. To take from him a 
negro wench in payment of this bond on the Same terms as Isaac Coles has proposed to 


the Vestry of this Parish.” 
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Thus, through the use of creative finances, the parish met its goal of providing its 
minister with at least a few slaves to labor on his glebe. Their work was threatened, 
however, when the General Assembly first began to consider confiscating the colonial- 
era property of the Episcopal Church. In the fall of 1795, the vestry directed a few of its 
members “to wait on the next general Assembly of Virginia, with a Remonstrance and 
Petition against the sale of the Glebe, slaves, &c. belonging to Antrim Parish.””” It is 
unclear why the slaves the parish had purchased and accepted in lieu of debts were 
endangered by the General Assembly’s actions, since they had all been acquired after the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church. Perhaps the money out of which the slaves 
were eventually purchased had been acquired before the Revolutionary War. The vestry 
record is frustratingly silent about their slaves for fifteen years. Then, in 1811, the vestry 
passed a resolution “that the use of the Parish property alone, - the Glebe lands and the 
Slaves thereunto attached, - never was, and is not yet, adequate to the decent support” of 
a minister. The vestry further resolved to try to raise money to pay him a salary in 
addition to allowing him use of the glebe land and slaves, and to not expect full-time 
work from a minister until those additional funds had been raised.” 

In 1811, then, Antrim Parish still owned slaves. These were probably the same 
slaves the vestry had acquired in the 1790s, although it is certainly possible that the 
parish lost those slaves in 1802 and purchased new slaves in the intervening years. The 
vestry’s concern over losing its slaves along with other parish properties in 1802 raises 
the interesting question of what happened to the many slaves who had belonged to the 
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Anglican Church when properties were taken by the state that year. No doubt many of 
them were sold at auction along with the other properties of the church for the benefit of 
the public. Others may have been kept by localities to work as public slaves at a variety 
of jobs. The records of Antrim Parish also raise one more fascinating issue related to 
slaves owned by parishes. At the rear of the vestry book a clerk recorded the number of 
white and black baptisms between 1792 and 1811. The number of blacks baptized there 
was substantial, sometimes exceeding the number of whites who were baptized in a 
particular year. Therefore, while the church was purchasing slave labor to support itself, 
they it also bringing many black members into the congregation, most of whom must 
have been slaves. The ironic result was that some slaves were the joint owners of their 
church’s slaves. To the degree that these black members benefitted from having a house 
in which to worship and a minister to preach to them, they were beneficiaries of slavery, 


just as much as their white fellow members were. 


Pious Anglicans remembered not only their ministers when they donated slaves to 
their parish, but the poor of their parish as well. Poor relief was one of the most 
important responsibilities of a parish vestry. Since all Virginians were required to be 
members of the Church of England in the colonial era, the parish vestry was responsible 
for all of the poor whites and free blacks in their entire community; the far more 
numerous community of poor black slaves was the responsibility of their owners and did 
not qualify for parish aid. A large percentage of the text in the surviving Virginia vestry 


books from the colonial era is devoted to the poor: who would receive relief, what they 
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would be given, and, sometimes, why they needed it. This was one of a parish’s most 
significant expenses, after the minister’s salary and maintenance of the parish properties. 
Until the middle of the eighteenth century, most of the Virginia poor received gifts of 
money or food that enabled them to continue living at home. Those who were unable to 
care for themselves, such as the very young, the elderly, or the disabled, were assigned to 
live with someone, often a family member, who was then reimbursed by the parish for 
their expenses. A recipient of parish relief was required to be a resident of the parish, 
either born in the parish, or a respectable member of long standing. The “vagrant” poor 
were not provided with poor relief, and were strongly encouraged (and sometimes forced) 
to return to their own home parish.”” Because vestries were charged with caring for the 
poor, they were usually the ones who were entrusted with the gifts for the poor provided 
by generous benefactors within their parish. 

Philanthropy of this type occurred in Elizabeth River Parish in Norfolk County 
early in the eighteenth century. In a lengthy will dated March 13", 1715/16, Matthew 
Godfrey disposed of his considerable estate, including both land and slaves, to many 
different relatives. Additionally, he set aside one hundred acres of land and other 
personal property, including three slaves named Prince, Nell and Nanc, for the benefit of 
the poor of Norfolk County. Godfrey put this bequest in the hands of the Elizabeth River 


vestry, stipulating that it rent out the land and the slaves from year to year, with the 
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proceeds going to benefit the poor. Then in the next line of his will, Godfrey made an 

interesting modification to his intention that slaves be hired out annually. Godfrey wrote: 
my will is that the Said Negroman called Prince & the negro woman called Nell 
and the Negro Girl called Nanc be forthwith putt on the Said Land to Live and 
Look after the Said Land and plantation and that what Children the said Prince 


& Nell Shall have may Live with them as Long as the Said Prince and Nell Shail 
Live on the Said Land.” 


Prince, Nell, and Nanc appear to have been all members of the same family, and Godfrey 
seems to have had second thoughts about separating them. So he states that they should 
live on the land to care for it, and even goes so far as to stipulate that any future children 
born to Prince and Nell, who were apparently husband and wife, should be permitted to 
live with them. Godfrey’s intention was that for as long as Prince and Nell lived, at least, 
the slave family should remain intact, indicating that he had a special regard for them, 
and did not wish to see them separated from each other or from their children. After 
Prince and Nell’s demise, however, their offspring would be hired out, as he had 
originally planned. Godfrey’s consideration did not extend to the unknown, unborn 
slaves who would be part of his donation in the future. 

There are no further surviving records of this slave family for thirty years. Then, 
fragments of their history are revealed in the vestry book of Elizabeth River Parish, 
which only survives for the twelve years between 1749 and 1761. Within this span of 
twelve years there are four references to slaves who belonged to the parish in the 
Elizabeth River Parish vestry book. First, on October 18", 1749, the vestry recorded that 


“the hire of the Parish Negroes amounting to twenty three pounds six shillings” was 
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divided three ways. Two-thirds of the proceeds were given to church wardens Charles 
Sweeny and Captain John Phripp. Church wardens, who usually were also members of 
the vestry, were given the important task of overseeing the details of poor relief for the 
members of their parish. The church wardens judged whom among the indigent were the 
“deserving poor,” and so worthy of parish aid, and they were the ones who actually gave 
money or goods to those in need. Thus, it makes sense that the church wardens would be 
given most of the money earned by the slave, in keeping with the intentions of Matthew 
Godfrey’s bequest. The third recipient of the slave profits was the Clerk of the Vestry, 
James Pasteur. It is not clear why he received a portion of the slaves’ proceeds. He may 
have been involved with the care of the poor along with the church wardens. But since 
he was entitled to an annual salary for his work as Clerk, it seems more likely that some 
of the slave income was being used to pay his salary.>! If this was the case, than either 
the Elizabeth River vestry was misusing some of the funds intended by Godfrey for the 
benefit of the poor, or some of the slaves owned by the parish may not have been part of 
Godfrey’s bequest. It is possible that other slaves had been acquired by the parish over 
whose income the vestry had more discretion. 

One year later, on October 9" 1750, the Clerk records more details about the 
Elizabeth River Parish’s slaves in the vestry book. The parish owned five slaves: Davy, 
who earned £8.15, Soll, who brought £6.10, and Ishmaell, Sarah, and Nell, who were 
hired for £1.10 each. Notice that the name Nell reappears among these slaves thirty-five 
years after Godfrey’s will was written. This Nell might not be the adult woman in 

>! Alice Granbery Walter, ed., Vestry Book of Elizabeth River Parish, 1749-1761, 
(New York: Alice Granbery Walter, 1969), 3. 
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Godfrey’s will but a daughter or even a granddaughter of the original Nell. The annual 
hire of these five slaves earned the parish a total of £19.15 in 1750, about four pounds 
less than the previous year. Perhaps one of the parish slaves had died or run away, or 
grown too old or too ill to earn as much as he or she had in the previous year. In 1751, 
the slaves would earn even less; Davy and Soll were each hired for the same amount, and 
Ishmael earned even more than he had the previous year, being hired at £2 for the year. 
Their hires total £17.05, and they served in three different households, those of Andrew 
Sprowle, John Tucker, and James Pasteur, the Clerk of Court. But the women, Sarah and 
Nell, are not listed at all on the list of hires for this year.*” Their disappearance from the 
list could simply mean the list was incomplete, or it could mean that the women were 
incapable of earning income for the parish for some reason. There is evidence that the 
women had not passed out of the parish’s hands entirely, however. Five years later, the 
vestry voted to pay “To Moreck Meach for his wife’s laying a Parish Negro 80lb. 
Tobacco.”** The term “laying” refers to delivering a child, so Mrs. Meach was probably a 
midwife. In 1755, therefore, the parish owned at least one female slave of childbearing 
age, very likely Sarah or Nell. 

The example of Elizabeth River Parish sheds light on a common form of 
institutional slavery in which slaves were hired out annually by auction off to the highest 
bidder. Although there are not enough records on the slaves of this parish to determine 
how they were treated, it is very likely that the five were separated from each other and 
served different masters from year to year. In 1755, one of the women gave birth, raising 

Walter, Vestry Book of Elizabeth River Parish, 6. 

Walter, Vestry Book of Elizabeth River Parish, 20. 
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the question of whether or not she was able to form a lasting partnership with a husband 
when she was moved from place to place each year. Marriages for all slaves were 
tenuous because they were not recognized either by law or by the dominant Anglican 
Church, and could be broken up by the whim of a master at any time. But when slaves 
were hired out from year to year, never knowing where they would be from one year to 
another, forming long-term relationships of any sort must have been extremely difficult. 
Even the children a woman bore would only be hers until they were old enough to attract 
a independent bidders of their own at hiring time, often as early as seven or eight years of 
age. 

For the parish, on the other hand, slave ownership was a great economic blessing. 
When the work of slaves paid for part of the burden of poor relief, it reduced the amount 
of mandatory tithes the vestry needed to charge the members of their congregation each 
year. Ownership of slaves was not without its expenses, however. Paying the fee for a 
midwife is an example of the incidental expenses that were not always recorded in the 
records but must have been paid from time to time, such as doctor’s bills and funeral 
costs. These costs were a necessary drawback to an investment in slaves. But, as the 
birth of the slave child reveals, the investment could ultimately be a lucrative one. When 
Davy, Sarah, and the others were past the age of useful work, this child and his or her 
siblings, potentially, would be there to take the place of their parents in earning money 
for Elizabeth River Parish. 

The vestry book of Elizabeth River Parish ends in 1761 when the parish was split 


into three new parishes: Elizabeth River Parish, St. Bride’s Parish, and Portsmouth 
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Parish. Fortunately, the records of the General Assembly provide a few more clues about 
the fate of the slaves descended from the Godfrey bequest. In March 1761, in the same 
law that divided the parish into three, the General Assembly addressed what would 
become of the land and slaves left by Godfrey. Care for the land and slaves would be 
transferred from the vestry to the justices of Norfolk County, who were to 
hire out ... the said slaves and their increase, annually, for the best price 
that can be got for the same, and shall once a year, in the month of May, 
equally divide the rents and profits thereof between the said three parishes, 
in proportion to the number of tithables in each respective parish. 
Thus, the slaves moved from religious to secular control, and the proceeds from their 
labor would benefit the poor of three parishes, rather than one. This new arrangement 
was only temporary, however. Just four years later, the General Assembly was petitioned 
by the ministers and members of the three Norfolk County parishes for a new settlement 
of the Godfrey land and slaves. They were particularly concerned that the slaves were 
not thriving under the management of the county justices. The new law, passed in 
October 1765, reveals that “some losses have already happened in the hiring out of the 
said slaves, the persons to whom they have been hired not taking proper care of them 
when they have been sick.”*> Not surprisingly, the county justices were not as careful in 
taking care of church slaves and property as the vestry members themselves would have 
been. Apparently, at least one of the slaves had died from lack of proper medical care 


while hired out by the justices. The General Assembly agreed to have a small group of 


men divide the slaves between the three parishes, and return them to the control of the 


“Hening, Statutes at Large Vol. 7, 418. 
Hening, Statues at Large Vol. 8, 155. 
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vestries of each parish, where they would presumably receive better care.°° The records 
are silent on the fate of these slaves after 1765, but they almost certainly continued to be 
hired out for the welfare of the poor for years to come. 

Although poor relief was a significant expense for a parish, there were few 
complaints about its cost until the 1750s, when several factors led to a great increase in 
the number of people needing help, especially in the easternmost part of the colony that 
had been settled for the greatest period of time. There was a graying of the Tidewater 
region by the 1750s, as young men moved west to the Piedmont region to find fresh new 
land of their own. There were fewer adult children to pay tithes, and more elderly parents 
who needed parish relief. Those who stayed to grow tobacco in the Tidewater struggled 
with mediocre returns from the worn out land, and so were more likely to need relief, at 
least occasionally. Finally, their was a devastating drought in the 1750s that caused many 
farms to fail, forcing more families to seek help from their parishes.”’ The vestries began 
to see poor relief as a more serious problem that required new, less expensive strategies 
for caring for their community’s poor. 

The Virginia House of Burgesses responded to this need by looking to England, 
which had begun to build poorhouses, also called workhouses, a century earlier. In 1755, 
the Virginia legislature passed a law permitting parishes to build poorhouses if they 
wished, in order to care for the poor in a less expensive manner. The law called for land 
to be set aside for the residents of the poorhouse to farm. The overseer of the poorhouse 
could direct their labors, and use the proceeds of the farm to improve the lives of the 

*Tbid., 154-156. 

*’Green, This Business of Relief, 18-19. 
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residents. Poorhouses were meant to be self-supporting, and thereby reduce the amount 
of money the parish had to spend on poor relief.*® As local parish vestries began to plan 
their parish poorhouses, they decided that slave labor was necessary to making their 
poorhouse viable, an interesting Virginia adaptation of the English poorhouse model. 
Petsworth Parish in Gloucester County agreed in 1764 to build a poorhouse, and 
very soon they had hired a female slave to work there. On January 14, 1767, the vestry 
paid “Captain John Wiatt for Hire of a negro Woman for the workhouse £4." That same 
day they paid a little over seventeen shillings “to Johanna McKindree for finding the 
Negro Woman clothes at the work house & making them.” The vestry further instructed 
the overseer of the poorhouse to purchase “on the best terms Green or Blue plains Or half 
thick & Canvis to Cloth the poor children, & cotton for the Negro woman at the Work 
house.”°? The vestry continued to make annual references to the cost of hiring a slave 
woman for the poor house, but was otherwise silent about the woman’s role there. In 
December, 1768, the vestry appears to have chosen to hire a different slave, because they 
began to make payments to the executors of James Batop’s estate rather than to Captain 
John Wiatt. The last record of a hire appears in November 1773.” It is unclear whether 
the poorhouse project ended then, or whether the records simply become incomplete in 


the mid-1770s, perhaps because of the chaos of the Revolutionary War era. 


%8 James, The Disappearance of the County Almshouse in Virginia, 8-9. 


°C. G. Chamberlayne, ed. The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
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St. Paul’s Parish in Hanover County also began work on a poorhouse in 1764. 
They chose to combine their efforts with the neighboring St. Martin’s parish by building 
one poorhouse for both parishes. By 1768, the poorhouse had been built, and the vestry 
asked three gentlemen, John Winston, John Meriwether, and Harry Tompkins, to “agree 
with Overseers and hire Negroes for the use of the said poor House as they shall think 
fit.” Further, the three men should “apply to the Vestry of Saint Martin’s Parish to join 
them in purchasing a Young Negro man & Woman for the use of the poor House ... on 
twelve Month’s credit.” Their plan to make a joint purchase of slaves with St. Martin’s 
Parish succeeded, because a year later, the vestry paid the church wardens £89 for “this 
parishes proportion of Slaves purchased & paid for by them besides Interest.” 

Clearly, the St. Paul’s vestry believed that slaves were so necessary to the success 
of the poorhouse venture that they were willing to buy slaves, rather than rent them from 
year to year as Petsworth Parish did. By working with St. Martin’s Parish, they could 
also save money on the purchase of these slaves, although this complicated issues of 
ownership, both of the poorhouse and the slaves purchased to work in it. In 1770, during 
a meeting of the St. Paul’s vestry at the poorhouse itself, the vestrymen decided to ask St. 
Martin’s “for their concurrence to sell the Negro Fellow, named Phill at the Poor House, 
and to buy another in his stead, and also to hire assistance toward clearing the Land 
belonging to the said Parishes.” The vestry record is silent on why Phill no longer suited 


the needs of the parish poorhouse. As the vestry was meeting at the poorhouse at the 


1c, G. Chamberlayne, ed., The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover 
County, Virginia, 1706-1786, (Richmond, VA: The Library Board, 1940), 435, 452, 469. 
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time that they made the decision to sell Phill, he must have been somewhere nearby, 
perhaps observing the gentlemen as they made their way to the meeting. Did he 
eavesdrop on the meeting as the vestry deliberated his fate? The records also do not 
whether St. Martin’s agreed to sell the jointly-owned Phill. The complicated arrangement 
between the two parishes limited St. Paul’s ability to manage their “property” in slaves. 
The vestry records do confirm that slaves were hired by the vestry annually for many 
years afterward, some of whom were probably employed in clearing the poorhouse land, 
as the vestry had hoped they would in their meeting in 1770. 

The joint ownership of a poorhouse and slaves became problematic in October 
1772, when St. Martin’s parish vestry apparently decided that they no longer wished to 
participate in the poorhouse project. They requested of St. Paul’s it they sell the 
poorhouse property “with the Slaves and Stocks thereon.” The St. Paul’s vestry ordered 
their Church Wardens to look for property on which to build a new poorhouse for the use 
of their parish alone. But the jointly-owned poorhouse was not sold, at least not right 
away. Two years later, in September 1774, the two parishes were still cooperating to pay 
the salary of John Gosling, the overseer of the poorhouse, to pay for the hire of slaves 
who worked there, and to deal with the joint management of slaves. The Church 
Wardens were asked to “make application to the Vestry of Saint Martin’s parish, to know 
if they will Join them in Selling a Slave named Bob, at the poor House if they shall see 
Cause & think fit.” Not until November 1775 did the vestry of St. Paul’s parish 
purchase 100 acres and a house for the use of their parish poor alone. How the slaves 
owned jointly by the two parishes were handled is not recorded. They were either 


Chamberlayne, The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, 517. 
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divided equally between the two, or, more likely, sold along with the poorhouse and its 
adjacent land. The St. Paul’s vestry book makes no further reference to slaves owned by 
the parish, although the vestry continued to hire slaves annually to work there through 
1781. At the end of that year, the vestry chose to sell the poor house, which was no 
longer sufficient for caring for the growing number of the poor. Overwhelmed by the 
number of those in need during the difficult war years, the vestry decided to auction off 
the job of caring for the poor “to the lowest bidder” and sell the poorhouse and its land. 
The vestry books of Petsworth and St. Paul’s parishes are frustratingly quiet about 
the lives of slaves they employed at their poorhouses, An important but unanswered 
question is why the vestries thought it so important to have slaves working at the 
poorhouses. After all, the legislature envisioned these poorhouses as self-supporting 
farms run by the able poor. Why would slaves be necessary there? The answer is that 
despite the House of Burgesses’ idealistic plan, most of the people who came to live at 
the poorhouses were probably not able to work, or perhaps even to care for themselves 
independently. Before the establishment of the poorhouses, the vestry placed those who 
could not care for themselves with local families, sometimes sven the relatives of the 
person in need, and then reimbursed those host families for their costs. Many poor 
invalids who had been provided for in private homes previously must have been relocated 
to the new poorhouses. The Countrey Justice, a book required by a Virginia law of 1666 


to be part of every county court’s library, identified the “lame, impotent, old, blinde, and 


“Chamberlayne, The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, 526, 531, 536, 539, 567. 
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other poore not able to work” as the responsibility of the community. These are the 
individuals who found themselves in Virginia poorhouses in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Most desperately poor Virginians in the eighteenth century were not indigent 
through lack of work ethic, or even lack of opportunity. In the opportunity-rich colonies, 
the poor were likely to be those who suffered from serious health problems and lacked a 
safety net of family or friends who were able or willing to care for them. This stands in 
contrast with the poor of England, where economic conditions led to large numbers of 
able-bodied poor people. Thus, poor houses were more likely to be self-sufficient in 
England than in Virginia. Still, one way a Virginia parish could save money was by 
bringing all of those who needed care together in one place, and paying for only one or 
two people to care for them rather than reimbursing many different households for the . 
expenses. This is where slaves became necessary to the poorhouse plan. Although the 
vestries paid white men to overseer the poorhouses, they did not expect these men to 
actually care for seriously ill men and women on a daily basis. Nursing was considered a 
job for women, and in eighteenth-century Virginia, it was often a job for black women. 
Not surprisingly, then, both parishes chose to have at least one female slave working at 
the poorhouse. 

A slave woman who was bought or rented to work at a poorhouse faced the very 
difficult task of caring for a house full of ill and elderly people, and perhaps a few young 
children, as well, who were not yet old enough to be bound out as apprentices. Besides 
nursing the sick, she must also have kept house for them, cooking, cleaning, making fires, 


Michael Dalton, The Countrey Justice, Containing the practise of the Justices of 
the Peace out of their Sessions, (London, 1622), 82. 
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gardening, doing the laundry and the mending, and more. She was owned by the parish, 
but managed by the overseer of the poorhouse, who does not appear to have lived at the 
poorhouse. Most days, the slave woman must have lived alone with her charges at the 
poorhouse, which raises intriguing questions about how she was treated by the residents 
there. She may have been treated poorly by the white residents, who were too poor to 
have been slave holders themselves, but who might have felt entitled to the role of master 
or mistress by the color of their skin. The vestry of Petsworth Parish maintained the 
racial distinction between the poor white residents and the equally poor black slaves 
working at their poorhouse. When they needed to provide clothing for both the children 
and the slave woman working there in January 1767, they bought warmer and sturdier 
cloth for the white children, and simple cotton for the slave woman. So the residents 
might have followed the vestry’s example of setting her apart, of always remembering 
she was a slave. If that were the case, then the poor woman there might have suffered 
from having too many “masters,” as other institutional slaves sometimes did. But 
perhaps because the residents were old or sick, perhaps because they depended on her to 
care for them when they could not care for themselves, the residents might have 
appreciated and respected the work she did for them, and might have treated her with 
respect as well. As possibly the only able adult among them, she might have had more 
control over the residents of the poorhouse than they had over her. The true situation of 


the slave woman in the poor house probably lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
She was probably both abused and appreciated in turns by the different residents, and 
much must have depended on her own personality and negotiation skills. 


°°Chamberlayne, The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, 332. 
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The vestry of St. Paul’s Parish also purchased male slaves to work at their poor 
house. The vestry’s reason for employing male slaves at a poorhouse is less obvious. Did 
they do some of the same work as the female slaves, caring for the sick and running the 
household, or were they supposed to farm the land around the poorhouse? When the 
Virginia House of Burgesses passed the law permitting parishes to build poorhouses, they 
allowed the vestries to purchase up to 100 acres that would be worked by the residents of 
the poorhouse. The crops the residents raised might help feed them, and any profits that 
arose could defray the overall cost of poor relief. But since the residents were mostly too 
young, old, or infirm to care for themselves, they probably made poor farmers. The 
valuable land around the poor house would go to waste, unless the vestry also purchased 
slaves to farm that land when the residents proved unable to do so. This is probably why 
St. Paul’s purchased and later hired male slaves for their poorhouse. Recall that they 
worked with St. Martin’s Parish to hire slaves specifically to clear the poorhouse land, a 
sign that the parish intended to make the most of their investment in real estate. The male 
poorhouse slaves may also have assisted the slave women in the house with the heavier 
tasks, like finding firewood and water, but their primary job was probably farming. 

The vestry of St. Paul’s found it difficult to find a male slave for the poor house 
that suited them. Phill was sold around 1770 and Bob, who may have been Phill’s 
replacement, was sold four years later. As neither had been working there for more than 
a few years, they probably had not grown too old to be useful, and so both may have been 
“fired,” in effect, for displeasing the overseer of the poorhouse or the vestry in some way. 


The male slaves, possibly working without daily supervision of the poorhouse overseer, 
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might have chosen to farm the poorhouse land on a more relaxed schedule than the vestry 
intended. It is also possible that the vestries were concerned by the close proximity of 
male slaves and poor white women and the relationships that might develop between 
them. The vestries often expressed concern about illegitimate mulatto children born in 
their parish, who became their financial responsibility. This concern would not apply to 
the slave women at the poorhouse, of course, because any children they bore, whether 
black or mulatto, would still be born a slave, and would actually increase the wealth of 
the parish. 

The vestry records do not reveal exactly why Phill and Bob were sold, but their 
experiences highlight an important aspect of institutional slavery. Upon first 
consideration, institutional slavery, as practiced by the Anglican Church, appears to be a 
system that could be unusually stable for the slaves involved. Slaves owned by 
individuals feared the death of their master, which often resulted in the separation of 
slave families as the master’s heirs divided up the slaves of the deceased. Slaves might 
also be sold when their master had an economic reversal, or might be forced to leave 
behind family if an owner moved to a new community. A poorhouse cannot die, it 
cannot make risky business deals that endanger its finances, and it never moves out of the 
parish. Conceivably, the slaves bought to work there might have be able to call it home 
for the rest of their lives without worrying about the fragile nature of a human master’s 
health or finances. Unfortunately, as Phill and Bob’s situation reveals, slaves who 
belonged to institutions had no special immunity that kept them from the auction block. 


The guardians of slaveholding institutions could and did sell them when they saw fit. 
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Further, although many institutions that owned slaves lasted for several generations, 
others did not, as the poorhouse example proves. Most parishes gave up their poorhouse 
projects during the American Revolution, and those who kept them lost control of them 
to local governments later in 1780s as the old Anglican Church lost its position of 
established authority in the new Republic. Thus, slaves who belonged to even the most 
stable institutions were just as likely to be sold away from the life they knew as were 
slaves who belonged to an individual master or mistress. 

Given all the ways in which communal slave ownership benefitted the members 
of a parish, it is not surprising that slave ownership by Anglican churches in Virginia was 
widespread. In a survey of all the extant Virginia vestry books in print, as well as other 
sources such as parish registers and acts of the General Assembly, it is clear that about 
half of the parishes owned slaves at some time during the eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries. As most of the surviving records are incomplete, however, it is also likely that 
some of the parishes whose records do not provide evidence of slave ownership did, in 
fact, own slaves at some point as well. Often, there are tantalizing references to parish 
slave owning in sources that otherwise say little more about the slaves’ lives, such as the 
baptism register of Bruton Parish in Williamsburg, which records the 1767 birth of 
“Thomas Son of Molly Belonging to the Bruton Parish.”©’ Bruton Parish has no further 
records about Thomas or Molly or other slaves it may have owned. It is impossible to 
know the details of their lives or how they were employed by the parish. All that is 
certain is that they were there. The older parishes located in the eastern half of the 


°7John Vogt, ed., Bruton Parish, Virginia Register, 1662-1797, (Athens, GA: New 
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colony, like Bruton Parish, were more likely to own slaves than the newer, western 
parishes of the Piedmont and beyond. This is surely because there were many more 
wealthy planters in the Tidewater region of Virginia, who had large numbers of slaves 
themselves and, thus, the means to endow their parishes with slaves. For the slaves 
themselves, belonging to a parish rather than an individual master of mistress led to 
unique and difficult challenges, and yet they persevered, providing new generations of 
slaves to compensate the minister, care for the poor, or, as will be discussed later, provide 
funds for the first free schools in the colony. Their labor, though they may hardly have 
realized it as they negotiated the particular pitfalls of their lives, provided some of the 


first charitable, educational, and religious institutions in Virginia. 
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Chapter 2 - “The Worst Kind of Slavery:” Slave-owning 
Presbyterian Churches in Virginia 


In 1766, the Presbyterian dissenters of Prince Edward and Charlotte counties in 
Virginia, a group of prosperous farmers and tradesmen, confronted a serious problem. 
They had a terrible time retaining a minister for their church, Briery Presbyterian, in part 
because they had so little salary to offer. A decade before the American Revolution, 
religious dissenters were still required to tithe to the Anglican parish in which they lived. 
The parish vestry employed these tithes to support the minister of the Church of England, 
maintain the parish church buildings, and care for the poor, but nothing was set aside to 
support dissenting groups like the Presbyterians. Therefore, the leadership of Briery 
Presbyterian, many of whom were slave owners, looked to their own experience, as well 
as the example of other early Virginia institutions, to find a solution to their church’s 
financial constraints. They decided to raise money through subscription for a permanent 
endowment which would be invested in slaves. The annual hire of these church-owned 
slaves, “and their increase ... forever hereafter,” would pay the minister’s salary and fund 
other needs of the church, such as building maintenance.' For the next one hundred 
years, the members of Briery Presbyterian were the beneficiaries of the labor of these 


slaves and their descendants. 


The congregants of Briery Presbyterian were not the first to use slavery to benefit 
their church; other Virginia Presbyterian churches were following the same path in the 


second half of the eighteenth century, particularly in the area surrounding Hampden- 


* Session Book of Briery Church, Vol. I, 1760-1840, 9. Manuscript Collections, 
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Sydney College, the Presbyterians’ first institution of higher education in Virginia. All 
of these Presbyterian congregations were following the example set by Anglican parishes, 
as well as that of other institutions, such as free schools and colleges, in using corporate 
slave ownership to benefit their organizations. The example of slave-owning 
Presbyterian churches is a particularly interesting variant of institutional slavery because 
of the controversy it created in some of the congregations. While slave-owning 
Presbyterian congregations reflected the larger Virginia society around them, slave- 
owning by the congregations was opposed by varying degrees by some of the members 
and ministers. It was, however, so deeply embedded in Presbyterian culture and 
economy by the antebellum period that it seemed very hard for many churches to rid 
themselves of the practice. Equally interesting and perhaps more important are the 
surviving records of Presbyterian slaveholding which provide details about the lives of 
the slaves owned by these congregations. This variant of slavery was so harmful to the 
slaves involved that one minister, whose salary was paid out of the profit the slaves 


created, called it “the worst kind of slavery.” 


H. M. White, ed. Autobiographical Sketches of Dr. William Hill Together with 
his Account of the Revival of Religion in Prince Edward County, Historical Transcripts 
No. 4, (Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1968), 98; this 
chapter focuses exclusively on the Presbyterians, but a fair question is whether or not 
other Protestant congregations owned slaves as well. Presbyterians were the only 
Protestant sect, besides the Episcopalians, to frequently use slaves to fund their religious 
work. This slave-owning tradition was rooted in the time period in which they were 
established in Virginia. The Presbyterian congregations began to buy slaves before the 
American Revolution, while they were still required to tithe to the Church of England, 
and before Revolutionary rhetoric about the equality of men had taken root in the hearts 
of Virginians. As a contrast, the Methodists, for example, became prominent in Virginia 
during and after the American Revolution, when its members would already have been 
freed from the mandatory tithe. This would make them feel more capable to support their 
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Slave-ownership by Virginia Presbyterian churches had important ramifications 
for their congregations. First, slave-ownership by congregations was profitable. It 
served its purpose financially, paying for a minister and other needs of the church, so that 
in many cases the slaves were the only endowment required. This freed the members of 
the congregation from the necessity of making financial contribution to their church — a 
substantial benefit. Slaves were a good investment, since the slaves they bought often 
improved upon the original investment through child-bearing, so that in a few 
generations, a humble purchase of a handful of slaves might result in a substantial 
endowment of forty or fifty slaves. While profitable, slave owning by Presbyterian 
churches was also controversial; some members and ministers opposed the practice 
openly, leading to internal tensions which mirrored the concurrent problems in the 


national Presbyterian Church. 


Several Presbyterian congregations owned slaves in Virginia in the century before 
the Civil War, but the most complete records of institutional slave ownership exist for the 
Briery Presbyterian Church of Prince Edward County. Briery Presbyterian adopted its 
plan for purchasing slaves in 1766, less than a decade after the congregation had 
coalesced in the late 1750s. The members of Briery Church were among the earliest 


“New Side” Presbyterians in Virginia, influenced by the currents of the Great 





church through donations. Also, the Methodists took a stronger stand against slavery in 
its early years, beginning with John Wesley himself, who attacked it in a pamphlet, 
“Thoughts on Slavery.” A valuable look at early Virginia Methodism is contained in 
William Warren Sweet, Virginia Methodism: a History, (Richmond, VA: Whittet & 
Shepperson, 1955). 
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Awakening, and, more directly, by the preaching of the Rev. Samuel Davies, who visited 
Prince Edward County in the 1750s. In September 1759, George Walton applied to the 
Court of Prince Edward County “on behalf of Presbyterians performing divine service at 
the head of Bryery River in the Presbyterian way.” The court gave its approval to the 
congregation, which freed its members from the requirement to attend the Church of 


England at least once a month, but not from tithing to it? 


Because there were few Presbyterian ministers in Virginia before the American 
Revolution, the congregations were in competition with each other for the scarce supply 
of pastors. One way to attract a minister was to offer a competitive and stable salary, and 
creating an endowment was the way the members of many congregations tried to 
accomplish this. Sometimes this endowment was invested in land, but often slaves were 
considered the better investment. This was the choice that Briery made, so in 1766, the 
congregation appointed three trustees, who would each serve seven years, to raise funds 
to purchase six slaves, The trustees were directed to buy three women and three men, 
“these slaves & their increase [to] be in the care of the Trustees to raise money forever 
hereafter, for the benefit of a regular Presbyterian minister.” Briery Church raised its 
endowment funds through subscription. A list dated 18 October 1766 reveals that 


seventy-two individuals, most of whom were members of the congregation, but a few of 


* Herbert Clarence Bradshaw. History of Prince Edward County, Virginia: From 
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whom were not, contributed various sums ranging from £50 to 10 shillings; altogether, 


these seventy-two donors promised £308 for the church’s endowment. 


According to the first extant list of the slaves purchased out of this fund, dated 8 
November 1774, the first slave the congregation purchased was Nell, a woman in her 
mid-twenties, for £67.10 on February 16", 1768, together with John, a one-year-old who 
was almost certainly Nell’s son. A few months later, on June 6", the trustees purchased 
Tom, a boy who was about eleven years old, for £55. Some time afterward, but probably 
before 1772, the congregation purchased two more women, Agga and Atha, who were 
each judged to be about twenty years old in 1774.° Although the original plan called for 
the trustees to purchase three men and three women, these five slaves — three adult 
women, a youth and a baby, are the only slaves the congregation probably ever 
purchased. From this small group, however, the Briery congregation would reap the 


profits of many dozens of laborers until slavery was abolished almost a century later. 


Briery was fortunate that the three slave women it purchased bore several 
children. The list of slaves from 1774, made only six years after the first slaves were 
purchased by the congregation, shows that the women had given birth to four sons during 
those half dozen years: London and Scipio in 1772, and Isham and Tom in 1774. 
Notations later made on the list note four more births in the following years, Bob in 1775, 
Amey in 1777, Nancy in 1779, and Jamey in 1781.’ The name of the infant Tom, born in 


1774, name suggests he may have been the son of seventeen year-old Tom. If so, then 


> Session Book of Briery Church, 9. 
“Tbid., 11-12. 
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one of the women, probably the younger Agga or Atha, may have been married to him. 
Whether this is true or not, at least two of the three women did not share the same owner 
as the father of their children. If these slaves were hired out from year to year, as their 
descendents would be, it would have been difficult for them to maintain stable 
relationships with their spouses, yet these women managed to have large families of 
children. Thus, Briery’s investment in slaves was profitable. The congregation received 
immediate income from the hire of their adult slaves, while at the same time Nell, Agga, 
and Atha, through their prolific child-bearing, provided a sound economic base for the 


next generation of Presbyterians. 


Another sign that Presbyterian slave-owning was profitable is that it was practiced 
by several Presbyterian congregations in Virginia over a period of several decades. 
Presbyterianism had it strongest hold in the Piedmont and Valley of Virginia, and so it 
was in these areas that church-owned slaves were most likely to be found. Significantly, 
the area surrounding Hampden-Sydney College, in Prince Edward County, was most 
likely to have slave-holding churches, or at least ones for which records survive. Briery 
Presbyterian Church was located in Prince Edward, but the congregation that oversaw 
Hampden-Sydney in its earliest years was Cumberland Presbyterian Church. This 
church, located in Farmville, was founded in 1754. Just a year after Briery raised money 
through subscription to purchase slaves, the neighboring Cumberland congregation 
followed their example. In December of 1767, the members raised a few hundred pounds 


to invest in land and slaves in order to support a minister.’ An alternate explanation for 


* Joseph D. Eggleston, “Presbyterian Churches,” Today and Yesterday in the 
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the origin of Cumberland’s slaves is that Col. Samuel Venable and another church leader 
donated two young slave women for the congregation’s benefit and that their descendants 
quickly grew to number in the dozens. Cumberland Church recorded forty-eight slaves 
which it owned and hired out between 1788 and 1823. More than half of those forty- 
eight slaves were under the age of 12 in 1823. This Cumberland account indicates that 
two of the congregation’s slaves were sold during the period — one man for running away, 


and another, a young girl, for starting a fire.” 


Another nearby Presbyterian congregation, Farmville Presbyterian, was not 
organized until 1828, but it, too, followed the local custom of institutional slave-owning. 
In a newspaper article celebrating the church’s centennial, Judge Nat Watkins recalled 
that “Farmville Church owned two female slaves, who were donated by a rich gentleman 
of the vicinity, and they were hired out, with the price of their labor going to the 
church.”!° In the same newspaper article, the African American members of the 
congregation were mentioned as well: “the gallery ran across the rear which was reached 
by steps going up on the inside of the building and the slaves occupied this location.”"! 
Ironically, enslaved members of the Farmville congregation were themselves the indirect 
beneficiaries of slavery in this small sense, assuming, of course, that they freely chose to 


join the church. Briery Presbyterian Church records also indicate that many slaves 


belonged to the church, including two of the slaves it owned: Agnes, who joined the 


° Eggleston, “Presbyterian Churches,” 346. 
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church in the late 1780s, and Eliz. Julia, who joined the church on October 12, 1828.’ Is 
this Agnes an Anglicized version of “Agga,” one of the first slaves purchased by the 
congregation in the 1760s? Either way, it is worth noting that only two slaves out of the 
dozens Briery owned joined that congregation — it is clear that the church did not enforce 
membership or even church attendance on the slaves it owned. Interestingly, Sharon 
Baptist Church had on its roles several of the slaves who belonged to both the Briery and 
Cumberland Presbyterian congregations.'? Although the property of one church, these 


slaves were allowed the freedom to worship at another. 


Presbyterian slave-owning was not limited to the Prince Edward County area, 
however. Bedford County, in western Virginia, also had a slave-owning congregation, 
Peaks Presbyterian Church, also called Peaks of Otter Presbyterian Church. Like Briery 
and Cumberland, Peaks Presbyterian was one of the earliest Presbyterian congregations 
in Virginia, emerging in the early 1760s. In 1774, several men from the congregation 
petitioned the House of Burgesses for permission to own property as a corporate entity. 
They began their petition humbly, assuring the Burgesses, almost all of whom were 


Anglicans, 


that your Petitioners have in time past and are Still Willing to contribute 
their Quota in Support of the Church of England as by Law established in 
this Colony of Virginia; which they do with more cheerfulness as they 


2 James W. Douglas, A Manual for the Members of the Briery Presbyterian 
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have hitherto enjoyed their Rights and Privileges and the free Exercise of 
their Religion as Presbyterian dissenters unmolested. '* 


Having indicated their willingness to continue to pay tithes cheerfully to the Church of 


England, the men continued with their request: 


They find it very convenient to support Clergy of their Denomination 

by the usual Method of subscription, therefore a number of Well disposed 
Persons in said Presbyterian Church or Congregation, have made 
Contributions to purchase therewith Lands and Slaves for the support of a 
stated minister of their said Congregation.”"° 


The House of Burgesses reported favorably on the petition, but Governor Dunmore 
dissolved that fateful 1774 session of the General Assembly before the Burgesses were 
able to grant their permission to the Bedford Presbyterians.'° The humble concerns of 
Peaks Presbyterian Church were forgotten in the whirlwind of events precipitating the 


American Revolution in Virginia. 


However, church records indicate that the Peaks congregation soon bought four 
slaves: Jerry, Kate, Tom, and Veiid By 1783, the number of church-owned slaves had 
grown to fourteen; the four above mentioned slaves were joined by Cyrus, Herod, 
Ishmael, Pharez, Milly, Charles, Jimmy, Moses, Sall, and Nance. Because no ages or 
family connections were given in the account, it is impossible to know if any of these ten 


slaves were the children of Kate and Venus, or if they represent additional purchases by 


* “Virginia Legislative Papers,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
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the congregation.'” Either way, Peaks Presbyterian, like Briery and Cumberland 
Churches, was on the path to owning dozens of slaves. Indeed, the Peaks congregation 


was probably following those other congregations’ specific examples. 


Congregational slave-owning, then, was a profitable and fairly common way for 
Presbyterian churches to create endowments for their churches, providing funds to pay 
for ministers, church buildings, and other charitable purposes. Further, like other forms 
of institutional slavery, belonging to a church which owned slaves gave every member of 
that church an active stake in Virginia’s slave society. Whether the individual member 
owned slaves or not, he or she was a beneficiary of slavery. This applied even to those 
members of the congregation who were themselves slaves, as the examples of the 
enslaved members of Farmville and Briery Churches reveal. This variant of institutional 
slavery was also a boon for the larger community in which the congregation was located. 
The church-owned slaves became a valuable community resource, especially in the 
nineteenth-century as the numbers of church-owned slaves ballooned through natural 
increase. In many parts of western Virginia, small farmers, rather than large plantation 
owners, predominated. Most of these small farmers owned few if any slaves themselves, 
but they were able to take advantage of a pool of hirable labor available every year from 
the Presbyterians. These Presbyterian congregations were among the largest slave 
owners in their communities and, unlike the average slave owner who might hire out only 
a few of his slaves any given year, the churches always placed all of their slaves out for 
hire every year. Thus, the congregations were a more reliable source for slave hiring than 


private owners of slaves. Further, some members of the community earned money by 
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providing necessities to church-owned slaves who were too young or old to earn their 
own keep; the church, in those cases, had to pay someone to feed, clothe, and shelter 
these slaves each year. Many poor whites took advantage of this money-making 


opportunity. 


However, church-owned slaves also brought tension and division to Briery and 
other Presbyterian congregations in the nineteenth century. The continuation of slavery 
in general was a cause of distress for many Presbyterians, particularly the ministers. In 
the first years after the American Revolution, there were church-wide resolutions to end 
slave-owning by members. In May, 1787, for example, members of the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, the governing body for the Presbyterian Church in the United 


States, proposed the following statement for the Synod’s approval: 


The Creator of the World having made of one flesh all the children of 
men, It becomes them as Members of the same family, to consult and 
promote each others happiness. It is more especially the duty of those 
who maintain the rights of humanity and who acknowledge and teach the 
obligations of Christianity, to use such means as are in their power to 
extend the blessings of equal freedom to every part of the human race ... 
Overtured that the Synod of New York & Philadelphia recommend in the 
warmest terms to every member of their body and to all the Churches and 
families under their care, to do every thing in their power consistent with 
the rights of civil Society to promote the abolition of Slavery, and the 
instruction of Negroes whether bond or free.'® 


The Synod did not accept the overture without a few cautious reservations. The Synod 
resolved that while it approved whole-heartedly with the sentiments expressed in the 
statement, it would rather encourage Presbyterians to first prepare their bondsmen and 


women for emancipation, and give those who were deemed prepared opportunities to 


* Guy S. Klett, ed. Minutes of the Presbyterian Church in America, 1706-1788. 
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earn their freedom “at a moderate rate.” However, at the end of the resolution, the Synod 
did call for members to “use the most prudent measures ... to procure eventually the final 
abolition of Slavery in America.”"? The national Presbyterian Church was clearly trying 
to strike a careful tone in its resolution, trying to appease both their Northern and 
Southern membership. Still, as muted as this call for abolition was, the direction was 
clear ~ Presbyterians should be trying to prepare their slaves individually for freedom, 


and to prepare themselves for the ultimate end to the lucrative business of slave-owning. 


By the late eighteenth century, the anti-slavery movement was cooling, 
particularly in the South. For example, in 1795, the Church leadership refused to 
discipline slave-owning members, but advised Presbyterians to “live in charity and 
peace” with each other despite their significant differences over the morality of slavery.”° 
The conflict that was growing in the church over slave-owning members reveals the great 
disparities in how various Presbyterians felt about slavery. Many individuals, both inside 
and outside of the South, had come to see slavery as morally wrong, influenced by 
Revolutionary rhetoric that all men were equal, as well as Great Awakening ideas which 
taught that the souls of all men and women were equal in the sight of God. The presence 
of slaves as members of their own congregations perhaps also influenced many to oppose 
the continuation of slavery. This made slave-owning congregations particularly 
offensive; those who opposed slavery and freed their own slaves might still be indirect 
beneficiaries of slavery if their own churches sustained themselves on slave labor. Even 


some Presbyterians who believed that slavery itself was acceptable argued that 
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congregations should not be own slaves because churches, as corporate bodies rather than 
individuals, could not provide adequate paternal care for and supervision over their 
slaves. This paternalistic argument became more common in the antebellum era when 


Southern slavery was most vehemently under attack. 


In 1818, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church made an especially 
strong statement against slavery, calling it “a gross violation of the most precious and 
sacred rights of human nature; as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, which requires 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves [Matthew 22:39] and as totally irreconcilable with 
the spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ.” The statement also called for the 
abolition of slavery and for improving the social and economic conditions of African 
Americans, both free and enslaved.’ The Synod was influenced by anti-slavery forces in 
making this statement, but still tried to strike a moderate tone, advising against the harsh 
censure or formal discipline of slave-owning church members. In fact, the Synod made 
this statement at least partly to placate anti-slavery Presbyterians, who were angry 
because the General Assembly allowed an abolitionist minister in Virginia, George 
Bourne, to be disciplined for causing contention when he denounced other ministers for 


owning slaves.” 


Thus it is in this larger context of tension and indecision over slavery in the 
national Presbyterian Church that the slave-owning congregations of Prince Edward 


County experienced conflict over slavery at the local level. Suggestively, the first record 
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of Briery Presbyterian’s discomfort with slave-holding appears in the Session Book of the 
church on 20 March 1819, just months after the national church denounced slavery in 
1818, Ata meeting of the church elders, “a motion was made to change the fund of the 
congregation by the sale of the slaves now belonging to it; and after some discussion it 
was determined to submit the subject to a committee.”” The arguments for this proposed 
change in the church endowment were not given in the Session Book, but it is very 
possible that the church members were influenced by the recent condemnation of slavery 
by the Synod. However, it is important to note that the motion was made to sell the 
church’s slaves, not to free them. The church elders were not willing to part with their 
valuable endowment; their interest in selling the slaves would have been to remove the 
stain of slave-owning from their congregation, not to offer freedom to their slaves. 
However, they may have yet harbored paternalistic concern for the slaves, feeling that the 
church trustees were not able to take care of the Briery slaves as well as reputable private 
owners would be. Thus, they would be ameliorating the lives of the slaves while 
disassociating their congregation with slavery. Whatever the reason for the motion, no 
report has remained from the three-man committee, and nothing was done to change the 


situation of the slaves at that time. 


A decade later James W. Douglas, the minister of Briery Presbyterian Church, 
reflected on some of his members’ dissatisfaction with slave-owning by their church. 
The conscientious minister had served the congregation less than a year when he 
published A Manual For the Members of the Briery Presbyterian Church, Virginia in 


December, 1828. The work includes a history of the church as well as a list of every 
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person who had been admitted to its fellowship from its foundation through 1828. In his 
account of the church’s early history, Douglas discusses the founders’ decision to invest 


its endowment in slaves: 


In 1766, a plan was adopted for establishing a permanent fund for the 
support of the gospel. About three hundred pounds was obtained by 
subscription and appropriated to the purchase of servants. In the 
appropriation of their funds many will think they erred; but it was the error 
of the age in which they lived, and their names and motives should be 
respected by their descendants.” 


Who were the many who felt their ancestors “erred” in choosing to buy slaves for the 
benefit of the congregation? Douglas must be referring to then-current members of his 
congregation - for whom this book was intended - who opposed slavery on moral 
grounds. Douglas calls this “the error of the age in which they lived,” thinking back to 
the pre-Revolutionary era, a time before slavery was widely questioned, a ‘inne when the 
founders of the church had few doubts about the moral rectitude of using slavery to 
support their pious designs. By instructing his anti-slavery members to still respect the 
“names and motives” of their ancestors, Douglas was following the example of the 
national church in trying to strike a charitable balance between opposing sides of this 
increasingly contentious issue. Still, Douglas himself appears to be among those who 
opposed slaveholding by his church. Nonetheless, no move was made to free or even sell 


the many slaves owned by Briery Presbyterian in the 1820s. 


One of Douglas’s successors to the Briery pulpit was more outspoken in his 


opposition to slavery. William Hill became minister of Briery Church in February, 1834 


** Douglas, A Manual for the Members of Briery Presbyterian Church, 3-4. 
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and resigned just two years later, in 1836. In his 1851 autobiography, Hill recounted why 


his time at Briery was so brief: 


I had various reasons for staying in Briery so short a time... But a more 
urgent reason, was the state of slavery, as connicted [sic] with this cong’n. 
Their minister was supported by a fund which consisted of Slaves, who 
were hired out from year to year, to the highest bidder, which I considered 
the worst kind of slavery.”° 


Hill refers here to the hiring-out system, one of the chief reasons that slave-owning by 
Presbyterian Churches was so unfortunate. | He was not the only one to consider it “the 
worst kind of slavery.” This variant of institutional slavery was employed elsewhere in 
nineteenth-century Virginia, notably by free schools which also had large endowments of 
slaves originally established in the colonial period. However, the hiring out of slaves 
seems to have concerned Presbyterian ministers, elders, and members more than it did 


those involved with the slave-owning free schools. 


Hill explains in his autobiography that one of the primary reasons he accepted the 
call to minister at Briery was his desire to “ameliorate the state of slavery, especially with 
those who belonged to Briery.””° He recalls that he spent half of every Sunday 
ministering specifically to slaves. He was not just concerned for the spiritual welfare of 
the slaves, however; Hill also tried to convince the leaders of the Briery congregation to 


free or at least improve the condition of their slaves: 


I used all prudent exertions to induce the Elders to agree either to liberate 
them & give them up to the colonization (sic) Society to send to Africa; or 
to let them choose for themselves some humane master & sell them, that 
they might have some permanent residence which they might call their 
home. One of the Elders cheerfully agreed to liberate them & send them 
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to Africa, but the Majority were bitterly opposed to making any change. 
This, fixed my determination to remain there no longer. 


Again, Hill makes it clear that if the church was unwilling to liberate its slaves (thus 
destroying its financial endowment), the slaves would still benefit if the church sold them 
to individual masters or mistresses of their own choosing. The slaves would have a home 


of their own, at least. 


While William Hill was the minister at Briery, a neighboring congregation, 
Cumberland Presbyterian, did sell its slaves in 1835. Hill was, in fact, on the committee 
which oversaw this process. He persuaded the committee to allow the slaves to choose 
their own masters, “much to the satisfaction of the slaves & the congregation.” Yet the 

| Cumberland church did not arrive at that point without its own share of controversy and 
contention in its congregation over slavery. In 1823, the Rev. John D. Paxton accepted 
the position of minister to the Cumberland and College Church congregations. Paxton 
later recalled that 
The congregation owned a number of slaves, who were hired out annually, 
and the proceeds applied to pay the salary of their pastor. [This was a 
rather common custom.] On finding that my support was drawn almost 


entirely from these slaves, for whose instruction very little was done, I felt 
more and more uneasy, and desired much to do something for them.” 


Paxton tried with no success to organize a chapter of the American Colonization Society 


among the members of his congregation. His attempts to at least raise money for the 
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ACS were also resented by members of his church, perhaps because one of his aims was 
to use the funds to free the church’s slaves and send them to Africa, in keeping with the 


mission of the ACS.°° 


Because of Paxton’s stated goals for the liberation of the congregation’s slaves, 
church members were suspicious when Paxton freed his own slaves and sent them to 
Liberia. Paxton had become an unwilling slaveholder when his father-in-law gave 
Paxton’s wife a family of domestic slaves. Paxton writes that he kept the slaves just long 
enough to prepare them for freedom, and then paid their passage to Liberia. Paxton freed 
his slaves not only for the slaves’ benefit, but because he felt that it was hypocritical for a 
minister to own slaves, and that his congregants would feel justified in owning slaves if 
he did. The freeing of his own slaves made it possible for him to speak out against 


slavery.”! 


A few months after Paxton freed his slaves, he published an anti-slavery piece in 
a religious newspaper called The Family Visitor. This publication was the beginning of 
the end of his pastoral work in the South. A few years later, in a published letter to his 
former congregation meant to explain his part in the contention that followed, Paxton 
asserted that he published his view on slavery rather than preaching it from the pulpit 
because “there were ... usually a few slaves in our worshiping assemblies, and I thought 
such discussions not prudent before them.” He further argued that few African 
Americans could read, or would have access to The Family Visitor, making this a safe 


and discreet way for him to share his anti-slavery argument with his fellow 
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Presbyterians.°* However, many in his congregation were upset by the article. In a short 
history of College Church, one historian wrote that Paxton then tried to hold a public 
anti-slavery meeting at the Prince Edward County Court House with slaves in attendance. 
According to the short history, “the door was locked against him by the Official, and he 
failed in his purpose of a public discourse. Soon after this he was requested to resign the 
office of Pastor, which he did.”*? However, Paxton himself never mentions this meeting, 
which seems out of character with his otherwise cautious attempts to let his anti-slavery 
views be heard in The Family Visitor. He only mentions the publication of the article as 
the reason for his unpopularity and the request for his resignation. Either Paxton 
portrayed his actions in Prince Edward County in a very judicious light in his published 
letter of explanation, or his actions were remembered with such horror by some church 


members that the story of his departure grew more exciting as the years passed. 


No matter how the drama ended, Paxton sold his land at a loss and moved with 
his family to the free states, where he continued to serve as a Presbyterian minister until 
his death after the Civil War. George Bourne, the minister whose own anti-slavery views 
led to the Presbyterian General Assembly’s compromise statement against slavery in 
1818, later wrote that Paxton, “for complying with the recommendation of the General 


Assembly, was driven from his pastoral charge amid universal hatred.”"4 
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“Universal hatred” was not entirely correct, though, because at least one of his 
church members was looking on with sympathy, a young Hampden-Sydney student 
named Jonathan Cable. Until 1835, Cumberland Presbyterian oversaw the spiritual 
welfare of the students at Hampden-Sydney College as well as the permanent residents of 
the area, and the college students and faculty shared a minister with the regular 
Cumberland congregation. A New York native, Cable studied at Union Theological 
Seminary (then a part of Hampden-Sydney) between 1828 and1831, so he was there just 
when the Paxton controversy was at its highest pitch. Cable later wrote in detail about 
the slaves owned by the Cumberland and College Church congregations. His opening 


words echo those of William Hill: 


The worst kind of slavery is jobbing slavery, that is, the hiring out of 
slaves from year to year. What shocked me more than anything was that 
the church engaged in this jobbing business. The college church which I 
attended ... held slaves enough to pay their pastor ... $1,000 a year. The 
slaves, who had been left to the church by some pious mother in Israel, 
had increased so as to be a large and still increasing fund. They were 
hired out on Christmas day of each year, the day in which they celebrate 
the birth of our blessed Saviour, to the highest bidder. There were four 
other churches near the college that supported the pastor, in whole or in 
part, in the same way.” 


Cable, who was a minister himself when he wrote this recollection of his college years, 
still recalled that the worst part of the church’s system of financial support was not even 
the slavery itself, but the way the slaves were hired out from year to year. Local 
Presbyterian history indicates that others felt the same way; they may not have been 
ready to free the slaves — either the congregation’s or their own — but they were able to 
recognize that this form of slavery, this “jobbing” slavery, as Cable put it, was 
particularly inhumane. 
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In 1835, just a few years after Paxton was driven from his Cumberland 
congregation, the church split in two, creating separate Cumberland and College 
churches. At the time of the split, the church trustees decided to sell the slaves and invest 
the proceeds in stocks, creating a less controversial endowment with which to pay the 
pastor and provide other church necessities. Writing in the 1930s, Joseph D. Eggleston, 
an apologist for Presbyterian slaveholding (and the Old South in general) comments that 
“it can hardly be doubted that the reason for disposing of the slaves was not because the 
consciences of members of the congregation were gnawing them for holding property in 


slaves, but because this plan of investing money had proven unremunerative.”*° 


However, evidence from the period refutes both of his main assertions. First, 
many members were indeed concerned about the practice of hiring out the church’s 
slaves, even when they did not condemn the institution of slavery itself. In addition, the 
slaves owned by the congregation were almost certainly profitable, as the slaves owned 
by nearby Briery Presbyterian were during this same period of time. Indeed, there are 
only three logical reasons that the church would sell the slaves at this juncture: first, 
selling the slaves would give them permanent homes, almost certainly to their benefit; 
second, the sale would preserve the consciences of the anti-slavery church members and 
ministers who did not want to be the indirect beneficiaries of slavery; and third, it would 
simplify the division of the church endowment between the two new congregations. The 
last of these reasons is the least persuasive, because if the welfare of the slaves had not 
been a consideration, the slaves might easily have been divided between the two 


congregations. William Hill’s comment that the members of Cumberland Presbyterian 
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agreed to let the slaves choose their own masters during the sale, putting the slaves’ well 
being and personal considerations above gaining the highest possible profit, is also 


convincing evidence that there were members of the Cumberland congregation who were 


concerned about the slaves. 


An event at Briery Presbyterian Church ten years later sheds light on Eggleston’s 
assertions about Cumberland’s motivations for selling its slaves. In 1845, the Briery 
congregation debated the question of selling its slaves. A committee was formed that 
ultimately decided that the congregation would not do so. However, those committee 
members who disagreed with that decision submitted a “Minority Report to Briery 
Congregation” in May of the following year in which they laid out the reasons they 
wished to see the congregation’s slaves sold. In this remarkable document, penned by 
Asa Dupuy, the first argument against congregational slave ownership concerned the 
unstable family life of the slaves: 

the slaves in the hands of good and humane masters would be better than 
it is, at present. We believe their present condition is unfavourable to their 
moral and religious Character, with their family Connections formed one 
year in One neighbourhood and the next be removed so far that they can 


but seldom visit (or be visited by) their families and in that way liable to 
have them broken up, and new Connections formed.?’ 


Because the Briery slaves (like many other institutional slaves) were hired out to the 
highest bidder at the beginning of every year, they frequently lived in a different home 
every year, making it very difficult to form lasting relationships. The committee 
members were probably particularly concerned about the marital relationships among 


their slaves. These marriages, though not honored by the law, were still promoted by 


*” “Minority Report of Briery Congregation,” 15 May 1846, Eggleston Family 
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many in society (particularly sincere Christians) as morally important for slaves. All 
slaves were in danger of being separated from their spouses through the whim of a 
master, but slaves who were hired out in this way did not just live in fear of separation, 
but had to anticipate it as an annual occurrence. What hope did those slaves really have 
of maintaining monogamous relationships when they knew they might never live in the 
same place twice? This put the church in the very awkward situation of encouraging 


marital infidelity among its slaves. 


The “Minority Report” also indicates a concern for the physical well-being of 


Briery’s slaves. The committee members were concerned that the slaves 


Are but seldom so well attended to in sickness & frequently not well, 
clothing etc. as they would be by their own masters if kind and humane. 
With regard to increase they certainly have not increased in the same ratio 
that other negroes have which we think is probly (sic) owing to the want 
of attention which it would be the interest as well as the duty of masters to 
give to the Children of their Slaves.°8 


This concern reflects what was common knowledge among the slaveholders — that those 
who hired slaves did not take as good care of them as their owners did; hirers simply 
lacked the long-term financial interest to do so, The more they could skimp on food, 
clothing, and medical care for their hired slaves, the greater would be the return on their 
short-term investment in slave labor. Those who hired the Briery slaves would have had 
the least interest in maintaining the welfare of the young children of the women they 
hired, or in easing the workload on a slave woman who became pregnant or gave birth 
during the period of her hire. An individual owner of a new slave mother might give her 


more food, more time to rest and to nurse an infant, and lighter duties, looking forward to 
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the long-term benefit of owning another slave; the short-term cost in the lost productivity 
of the woman would be more than paid for by the future productivity of the child. 
However, for the person who hired a slave, there was no long-term interest in either the 
slave or her children; there was only the gain to be made that year, and the financial 
requirement that the woman make back the money spent on her along with as much profit 
as possible. An ordinary slave master would be less likely to hire out a pregnant woman 
or new mother to begin with; the church, however, had no “home” at which they could 
keep slave mothers and their very young children during this most vulnerable time — all 


must be put out every year, from the youngest infant to the most elderly slave. 


The committee members worried that their slave women did not have as many 
children as other slaves did, and they attributed this to the lack of care of those who hired 
them. However, this lower fertility rate might also be connected to their other concern 
over family relationships. If an enslaved woman was separated from her husband by long 
periods of time, it does indeed seem less likely that she would have many children, unless 
she was willing and able to make new “Connections.” Thus, the church was faced with 
two unpleasant alternatives when they hired out their slaves away from their spouses. If 
the slaves were unfaithful to their spouses and created new relationships, the church was 
abetting adultery, but if the slaves stayed true to their spouses, they would not have as 


many children, which was a financial disadvantage to the church. 


The remainder of the “Minority Report” examines the financial effects of selling 
the slaves, and addresses some of the congregation’s worries. The committee members 
argued in the report that the slaves at that time earned about $450.00 per annum. They 
believed the sie: would sell for about $10,000.00, and that, therefore, if they could put 
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the money at six percent interest, the church would actually make a greater profit, about 
$600.00 per year. The committee also discussed what must have been a popular 
argument against the sale of the slaves the previous year: if the endowment were turned 
into money, it would be easier for the trustees of the fund to dip into the principal, rather 
than just spending the interest. Slaves were more difficult to “spend” than cash, of 
course. The report does away with this last concern by arguing for strict oversight of the 


funds by a group of trustees.” 


The “Minority Report to Briery Congregation” is an important window into the 
minds of Presbyterians who were opposed to slave-owning by their church. The 
document’s author, Asa Dupuy, was not an opponent to slavery like John Paxton, but 
was, in fact, a substantial slave-owner himself. As the document’s language indicates, he 
believed that slavery was acceptable when the slaveholder was a “kind and humane” 
master. It was not slavery, itself, that concerned Dupuy, but rather the significant 
problems connected with institutional slavery at his own church, Dupuy was a thoughtful 
and reasonable man. He was a trustee of Hampden-Sydney College, and had served 
fifteen years in the Virginia legislature.” He has been described as a “cool head during 
the Nat Turner crisis and friendly neighbor” to the free blacks of Prince Edward 
County.’ He wanted to preserve slavery, but showed real interest and concern for slaves 
and free blacks; for example, historian Melvin P. Ely states that “Asa Dupuy stands out 
among white citizens in Prince Edward in recognizing slaves’ surnames.’”” Dupuy 


seems to have been a sincere paternalist. He believed in the rectitude — or at least the 
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necessity ~ of slavery, but he was truly interested in the welfare of the African Americans 
around him. As a defender of slavery, however, he needed to find ways to justify it in his 
own mind as well as to the abolitionists who were steadily becoming more vociferous in 


their attacks on it. 


One of the primary defenses of slavery was that slaves benefitted profoundly by 
having a master rather than just an employer, because a good and reasonable master 
would have a personal financial interest in their welfare. This supposedly put slaves in a 
better condition than the “wage slaves” of the North to which pro-slavery apologists so 
frequently referred. Yet how could Dupuy and other thoughtful southerners like him 
make this argument when there were examples like Briery right before them? The Briery 
slaves had no real master to oversee their welfare, but were in the hands of a committee 
with no personal stake in their welfare. Then they were hired out every year, with the 
troubling effects noted in Dupuy’s minority report. The paternalist defense of slavery fell 
apart in the presence of these institutional slaves. Men with consciences like Dupuy had 
to oppose slave-owning by their churches if they were to defend the institution of slavery 
at all. Yet the majority at Briery chose not to sell its slaves, which does not make sense if 
Dupuy’s estimate of an increase in profit was realistic. For most of the Briery Church 
members, keeping the slaves must have appeared to be the better financial plan. If true, 
this greatly undermines Eggleston’s assertion that Cumberland sold its slaves, who do not 
appear to have differed significantly in number or demography from the Briery slaves, 


because they were “unremunerative,””? 
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Asa Dupuy’s report on the Briery slaves offers valuable insight into the lives of 
the slaves owned by his Presbyterian congregation, as well as how some of the members 
of the church felt about this practice. Fortunately, there is more evidence on the Briery 
slaves from the same period in which Dupuy was writing which further illuminates the 
lives of the Briery slaves and allows historians to examine the assertions made in the 
“Minority Report.” Beginning in December, 1841, Briery began to keep detailed records 
of the slaves owned by the congregation in its Session Book, including a list of all of the 
church’s slaves, with their ages and some family connections. Also, the church 
maintained annual lists of who hired these slaves between 1840 and 1847, and for what 
price. These lists also contain a few annotations in the margins about the slaves’ births 
and deaths. These valuable documents spotlight the slaves themselves, who were, of 


course, the ones most affected by the tradition of slave-owning by Presbyterian Churches. 


No detailed record of the slaves owned by Briery Presbyterian Church survives 
for a fifty-year period after the one from the Revolutionary era. Then, in the 1840s, the 
Trustees overseeing the slaves became particularly meticulous in their record keeping for 
an eight-year period. The Briery slaves were overseen by a small group of trustees who 
changed every seven years; these trustees had the primary responsibility for placing the 
slaves with hirers each year and dealing with incidental problems during the year, such as 
the sickness or death of a church-owned slave. This new impetus for record-keeping is 
quite interesting in itself. Were the new trustees better educated or was one of them, 
perhaps, just a more careful record-keeper? The seven-year span of careful 
recordkeeping implies that there might have been one trustee more responsible and 


scrupulous than average during these years. This was also the decade in which the 
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congregation debated the question of selling its slaves. Were the trustees, in the midst of 
this controversy, trying to carefully determine whether the slaves were actually 
profitable? Or were they simply caught up in the national trends toward recognizing 
individuals and collecting data about them, the same trend that led to the listing of the 
names of every free individual —not just heads of household - on the United States Census 
for the first time in 18507“ No matter what inspired the new movement for detailed 
record-keeping among the Briery Church trustees, the result is a wealth of information on 


the lives of the slaves owned by the congregation. 


These Session Book records help determine whether or not Briery’s “Minority 
Report” was accurate. The first concern expressed in that document was that slaves were 
moved around frequently due to the hiring out process, and thus separated from their 
families. The records from the 1840s allow a partial reconstruction of this extended 
family of slaves, all presumably descended from the enslaved women purchased by the 
church in the 1760s. In December, 1841, the trustees owned thirty-five slaves, Of this 
number, eight were adult men, ten were adult women, and seventeen were children. The 
names of the Briery slaves in 1841 supports the supposition that all these slaves were part 
of an extended family stretching back eighty years. The repetition of names from the 
1774 list is striking. For example, one of the slaves originally purchased by Briery 
Presbyterian was named Agga; in 1841, there are two adult women with similar names, 
Aggy, and Aggy Woodson. A child born in 1842 was named Mary Agnes. Were all 


three women descendants of Agga? The surname Woodson is interesting but hard to 
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explain. There was, in fact, a white Woodson family of Presbyterians in the area; it is 
possible that one or more of the slaves originally purchased in the 1760s by the 
congregation was purchased from a member of the Woodson family, and kept Woodson 
as asurname. When Lucy, another Briery slave, had a child in 1845, she named the child 


Nancy Woodson.” 


Nancy is another name that appeared on the 1774 list. One of the three women 
originally purchased by Briery Presbyterian gave birth to a child named Nancy in 1779. 
In the 1841 list, there are two adult women with that name: “old” Nanny, and a Nancy 
who was about twenty years old. Another name that appears on both lists is Amey. An 
Amey was born to the Briery slaves in 1777; in 1841, there are two Ameys — one an 
adult, another, a two-year-old daughter of Vilet and Frank. Male names also were passed 
down between the generations; John, Tom, and Bob appear on the 1774 list, while two 
Johns, a Thomas, and a Robert are listed in 1841 46 it is remarkable that Briery slave 
families, though lacking a permanent home and handicapped by the hiring out process, 
maintained family ties so well that the same names were passed down over three or more 


generations in the family. 


Perhaps the most interesting name is that of Scipio, who appears on both lists. On 
the later list, he is listed as “old.” It is probable that this Scipio was the two- year-old 


child on the list of 1774. On the hiring list of 1840, he is listed as having no one to hire 


him — instead, the list simply said he was “in Farmville,” a nearby town. Perhaps now, 


<A List of negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation for the year 1841,” 16- 
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approaching 70 years of age, he was allowed to retire and enjoy a sort of quasi-freedom. 
As no money was spent by the trustees on his maintenance, he must have found his own 
living in Farmville, perhaps with a wife or adult child. Possibly, he lived there in 

destitution. The theory that Scipio was elderly is confirmed by the list for the following 


year, in which he is listed as having died in Farmville in June, 1841 “ 


Other family names on the list of 1841 do not hearken back to the colonial-era list 
of Briery slave names, but do repeat themselves on the 1841 list. These naming patterns 
connect the men, in particular, to the extended family, even though the trustees rarely 
noted how adult men were related to rest of the group. The exception to this rule was the 
marriage of Frank and Vilet, which was recorded because they were sometimes hired out 
together with their young children. They may have been the only married couple owned 
by Briery Presbyterian. Their second son, Brister, shared his name with a forty-five-year- 
old Brister who otherwise has no stated connection to the rest of the family. Was he, 
perhaps, a brother of either Frank or Vilet? Jiney, a forty-year-old mother of six, named 
her first son Frank, implying a close family relationship there as well. Her other two sons 
were named Billey and Charles Anderson; interestingly, three men owned by Briery were 
Billey, aged forty, and Charles and Anderson, who were both about twenty years old. 
Emily also gave birth to a son named Billey in 1844. Another example is the name Mary 
~acommon name, certainly, but one unusually common among the Briery slaves. The 


first is “old” Mary, who earned very little because of her advanced age. Then there is an 


adult Mary, who was of child-bearing age. Finally, there were four children named 
Mary: Mary, the daughter of Aggy Woodson; Mary Agnes, the daughter of Martha; Mary 


‘7 «A List of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation for the 
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the daughter of Jiney; and Mary Jane, the daughter of Nancy. It seems likely that all four 
mothers were naming their daughters “Mary” because of the importance of the adults 


named Mary in their lives, and not just because it was a common name.”® 


Naming practices among the Briery Presbyterian slaves support the theory that 
these slaves were all part of a close extended family. In some cases, family relationships 
are clearly stated, particularly in the cases of women and young children. In other cases, 
they can be assumed from similar names. Hiring records from the 1840s answer some of 
the questions raised by Asa Dupuy in the “Minority Report:” were slaves frequently 
separated from their families though the hiring out process? Also, were the slaves 
frequently hired in different households every year? Was the hiring out process as 
disruptive as the “Minority Report” implies? The hiring records from the 1840s indicate 


that these concerns were based in fact. 


Briery Presbyterian owned over fifty individual slaves between 1840 and 1847, 
though that number was constantly fluctuating due to births and deaths among them. Of 
that number, only twenty-eight individuals appear on the church records each year 
between 1840 and 1847 (the other slaves were either born after 1840, or died before 
1847). A study of those twenty-eight slaves, therefore, provides the most reliable gauge 
of how frequently the slaves were moved from household to household each year. Table 
1 indicates the longest stay in one household each of the twenty-eight slaves had between 


1840 and 1847. 
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Table 1: Longest Length of Residence in One Household, 1840-1847 





Number of Years in One Household Number of Slaves 
0 
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Total Slaves: 7. hid 


The first figure worthy of note is that not one of the twenty-eight slaves was hired 
in the same household during the entire eight-year period. This statistic alone supports 
Asa Dupuy’s assertion that the Briery slaves faced continual instability due to annual 
moves from one hirer to the next. On the other hand, only two of the twenty-eight slaves, 
Vilet, and her son, “Little” Brister, had a different hirer every single year. Most of the 
slaves fell somewhere between complete instability and more secure situation; more of 
them came closer to the former than the latter, though. Only six of the slaves were hired 
in the same household for five or more years. Eleven of the slaves fell in the middle, 
hired to one master for three or four years in a row, but living in other households during 
the rest of the eight-year period. Finally, the other eleven slaves worked in a single 
household only two years at a stretch at the most. Thus, sometimes a master or mistress 


“A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1840- 
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would hire the same slave repeatedly over a series of years, but more typically a slave 


moved from hirer to hirer at least every two or three years.” 


The family of Vilet and Frank are an interesting study in the how Briery slaves 
were hired out. Vilet and “Little” Brister represent the extreme of instability as the two 
slaves who never lived in the same household two years in a row, but they also had the 
advantage of being hired with family members for many of the years under study. Vilet 
and her husband, Frank, were both owed by Briery Presbyterian Church; as previously 
asserted, they were probably the only married couple owned by Briery. It is not known 
whether Vilet and Frank were cousins and both descendants of the original eighteenth- 
century Briery slaves, or if one of them was purchased later by the trustees. If the latter is 
the case, it is more likely that Vilet was the one purchased, because another Frank 
appears among the children of other Briery slaves, while there are no other slaves named 
Vilet except her their daughter. Frank and Vilet, both listed as “old” when the list of all 
the slaves’ ages was made in December, 1841, were recorded with four children on that 
list: Spencer, age 7, Brister, 5, Catherine, 4, and Amy, 2. In 1842, Vilet gave birth to a 
little Frank; two years later, a little Vilet followed. Finally, an unnamed, short-lived child 
was born to Vilet in 1845. Vilet must have seemed “old,” but she was clearly still in her 


child-bearing years in the 1840s.*! 


Vilet had the good fortunate of living with her husband and children between 


1840 and 1843. The family was hired to four different men during these years, but at 
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least they were hired together. The Briery trustees clearly thought keeping this family 
together on hiring day was important. The trustees’ rewards, beyond their own sense of 
doing right, were the son and daughter born to Vilet in 1842 and 1844 — the natural 
results, perhaps, of letting a husband and wife live together. Separation first hit the 
family on Christmas Day of 1843, when the trustees must have felt that the oldest son, 
Spencer, was ready at the age of nine to be hired out on his own. He was hired by the 
Rev. Samuel D. Stuart for $4.00 for the year 1844. Stuart, the minister of Briery 
Presbyterian Church, already hired other Briery slaves, and was particularly consistent in 
hiring the same slaves year after year. As a result, Spencer was relatively fortunate to go 
to a household with other Briery slaves who were part of his extended family. Spencer 


continued to be hired by Stuart for the next four years, when the record ends.>* 


The following years found more separation for the family of Frank and Vilet. In 
1844, the family had been hired by Creed Jenkins, but in 1845, Jenkins only wanted 
Frank. As a result, the family was separated; Frank returned to the Jenkins farm, while 
Vilet and her five remaining children were placed with John T. Merryman, who was 
compensated $10.00 to subsidize their costs. For the hiring year of 1846, two more of 
Vilet’s children were deemed ready to be hired as individuals: ten-year-old “Little 
Brister” and nine-year-old Catherine. Young Brister was hired to A. G. Green for $2.50, 
and his sister Catherine was hired to Thomas P. Fowlkes for $4.00. During that same 
year, though, Frank, Vilet, and the remaining three children were reunited in the 


household of William McCormack; however, in 1847 the couple was hired to different 
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masters once again. °° The study of Frank and Vilet’s family clearly reveals how 
disruptive and unstable life could be as an institutionally owned slave. Both Vilet and her 
son, “Little” Brister, never lived in the same household two years in a row. The other 
family members tended to do only a little better, occasionally living in the same place for 
a couple of years. Spencer did the best of all, being hired for four years in a row by the 
same man once he was separated from his family. The history of this family also makes 
it clear that there was no guarantee that family ties would be respected at hiring time. 
The trustees seemed to make an effort to keep the couple together, but could be 
persuaded to do otherwise when financial necessity and the whims of those who wished 
to hire them intervened. Further, it is clear that only the youngest children were hired 
together with their mothers. By the time a child was about nine years old, he or she was 
considered ready to be auctioned off as an individual, despite the pathetically low profit 


the children earned for the good of the Briery congregation. 


On the other hand, a few Briery slaves enjoyed a great deal of residential stability 
between the years 1840-1841. Although none of them lived in the same home for the 
entire period, three of them lived in one home for seven of the eight years. Interestingly, 
one hirer, the Rev. Samuel D. Stuart, was responsible for providing stability to two of 
those three slaves, just as he came to provide a stable home for Spencer when the boy 
first went on the auction block alone for the year 1844. Stuart, a young clergyman of 
only twenty-six, first began hiring Briery slaves in 1841, when he hired Lucy and the 
older Brister. He continued to hire both of these slaves every year through the end of the 


period covered in the records. For the year 1844, he added Spencer, as previously noted, 
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and continued to hire all three of them with equal consistency. Lucy was about eighteen 
years old when Stuart first hired her, and during the seven-year period, she bore children 
in 1843 and again in 1845. The pregnancies, and then the time needed to nurse and care 
for infant children, would have reduced the amount of work Lucy was able to do, but 
Stuart continued to hire her every year nonetheless — at reduced rates, of course.** The 
Rev. Stuart’s willingness to hire out the same Briery slaves with very unusual consistency 
raises questions about his motives. As a Presbyterian minister, he might have wanted to 
help support his congregation though hiring their slaves, but if that had been his primary 
motive, there would have been no need to hire the same slaves every year. Other men 
who hired Briery slaves frequently had no compunction about hiring different ones every 
year. It is plausible, then, that the minister felt morally compelled to help a few of the 
slaves by hiring them every year to provide them with some degree of stability in their 
lives. Like other Presbyterian ministers, he was, perhaps, trying to balance the demands 


of his conscience with the realities of life in antebellum Virginia. 


The third Briery slave to live in the same household for a seven-year stretch was 
Pamelia, a young orphaned child who lived in the household of Isaac Duffie during the 
years 1841-1847. Aggy Woodson, was hired out with two of her three children, including 
her youngest, two-year-old Pamelia, to Creed Jenkins in 1840. Unfortunately, Aggy 
Woodson died in March of that year. In 1841, Pamelia and her older brother, John, were 
sent to the home of Isaac Duffie. By 1842, John, who was about eight-years-old at the 


time, was hired out individually, but Pamelia remained in Duffie’s household through 
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- 1847. Duffie appears on the hiring lists of Briery Presbyterian during every year the 
records were kept, but he rarely paid to hire a slave. Rather, he took in the “expensive” 
slaves and tried to make a small profit from providing them with the necessities of life for 
less than what the trustees paid him for his service. Besides Pamelia, he also took in 
slave women and their very young children who he was either paid to care for, or who 
worked “at par,” meaning he paid nothing for them, but they were expected to only be 
able to earn their own food and clothes, and nothing more. Other times, he paid a 
pittance for a family of slaves, indicating that he expected to make very little profit from 
their work. For example, Jiney and her three children, Frank, Mary, and Billey, were 
hired out to Duffie in 1840 for only $5.00. The low value of this family is due to the fact 
that the three children were quite young, ranging in age from three to seven years of age. 
Jiney would need to spend some of her work hours caring for them. More importantly, 
Duffie assumed the extra cost of feeding and clothing the unproductive children. The - 
following year, Duffie maintained the family as Jiney had a baby in April and also added 
little Pamelia to the group, so instead of paying to hive the slaves, the Briery trustees paid 


him $10.00.°° 


Isaac Duffie was also involved in caring for elderly slaves belonging to Briery 
Presbyterian. In 1841, for example, he was basically given “Old Nanny;” the record 
states that he bought her for $0.00. In other words, the trustees made an agreement with 
Duffie that they would give him all future rights to her labor if he would maintain her in 
her old age. This transaction reveals how the trustees dealt with the tricky problem of 
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supporting slaves who had passed the age of work. Other older slaves like Mary, who 
was designated as “old,” worked for only for their “victuals and clothes;” in other words, 
the church earned no money from these slaves, but simply placed them with a master who 
would feed and clothe them in exchange for their work.*° With no home plantation for the 
slaves to grow old upon, an institution that owned slaves had few options for dealing with 
superannuated slaves. In the previously mentioned case of Scipio, the slave was allowed 
to try to support himself in the nearby town; Nanny, on the other hand, was simply given 


away.” 


To return to the first concern about the slaves in the “Minority Report,” it does 
seem that the Briery slaves were moved around frequently from household to household. 
A rare few were able to have one home for more than two or three years in a row. This 
instability created by the hiring out system did separate parents and children, husband and 
wives. The case of Frank and Vilet shows that while trustees tried to keep married slaves 
together, they did not insist upon it. There were probably two camps among the trustees 
and church members: those who put profit above all, and those who were concerned 
about the morality of separating spouse from one another, as indicated in the “Minority 
Report.” This was just one couple, of course. It is impossible to know how often the 


other slaves were separated from their partners, who appear to have not been owned by 


°° “A List of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation for the 
year 1840,” 3. 
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the congregation. This overwhelming tendency to marry outside the group of Briery 


slaves makes sense, of course, because they were all siblings or cousins to each other. 


The second concern raised by the “Minority Report” was that the Briery slaves 
were not as well cared for as slaves who belonged to individual masters and mistresses in 
terms of medical care and clothing. It is impossible to quantify how well the Briery 
slaves were fed, clothed, and attended in sickness; these necessities were all provided by 
the hirers, rather than the congregation, although the trustees occasionally noted that they 
supplied certain slaves with hats, blankets, or bedding.” Thus, each slave was treated 
differently based on the wealth and custom of the person who hired him or her. Some 
were probably well treated, while others may have been terribly neglected. However, one 
element of the slaves’ welfare, child mortality, can be roughly determined from the 
records kept by the Briery trustees in the 1840s. In the “Minority Report,” Asa Dupuy 
stated that the Briery slaves faced a higher level of child mortality than ordinary slaves. 
Dupuy noted that “with regard to increase they have certainly not increased in the same 
ratio that other negroes have which we think is probly (sic) owing to the want of attention 
which it would be the interest as well as the duty of masters to give to the Children of 
their Slaves.”” Asa Dupuy, as a slaveholder himself, probably was a good judge of 
whether or not the Briery slave children were surviving infancy as often as the children of 
other slaves. Fortunately, church records again can help answer this most important 


question about the overall well-being of these institutional slaves. In December, 1841, 





** “Minority Report of Briery Congregation.” 
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the trustees made a list of all the slaves owned by the congregation, as well as some of 
their family relationships and their rough ages. Then, from that point until sometime in 
1846, someone updated these records with birth and deaths. From this record, it is 
possible to determine the mortality of very young children during this period of the mid- 
1840s. Children who died at the age of two and under are included in the mortality rate; 
the two older children who died during this same period — Mary, age ten, and Louisa, age 
12, have not been included. Ideally, only children who died before their first birthday 
would be counted to make statistical comparisons easier, but the available data does not 


allow for such careful determinations of age in most cases.*! 


In the years 1842-1846, fourteen children were born to the women owned by 
Briery Presbyterian Church. Of that number, six died before reaching three years of age. 
Thus, about 43% of children born during this five-year period died at a very young age, 
assuming the completeness of the records kept by the trustees during this time period. 
This estimate is shockingly high to modern sensibilities, but it is more necessary to know 
how this figure compares to that of other Virginia slaves during that time period. Dupuy 
and the other members of the minority felt that the child mortality rate was noticeably 
higher among Briery slaves than in the general population of slaves. If the 43% rate is 


accurate, this certainly does seem to be the case.” 


The infant and child mortality rates among slaves are extremely hard to quantify. 
Economic historians have examined plantation and census records and come up with 


figures ranging from 150-350 deaths per thousand. The great disparity is based on time 


“A List of negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation for the year 1841.” 
& «A List of negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation for the year 1841.” 
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period and location; for example, slave children born on large plantations in coastal 
Louisiana suffered a higher rate of mortality than those born on smaller farms in the 
upper South.” More recent work with the 1860 census of Virginia purports that in late 
antebellum Virginia, the infant mortality rate was closer to the lower estimate, or about 
159 deaths per 1,000 births. This means about 16% of Virginia slaves died in the first 
year of life, compared to about 43% of Briery slaves who died in before the age of three. 
While the figures do not compare flawlessly, it is clear that the child mortality rate of 


Briery slaves is considerably higher than average for slaves in antebellum Virginia.“ 


There are many factors which influence child mortality rates. The first relate to 
maternal health before and especially during pregnancy. The diet of the mother-to-be, as 
well as how much work she does during pregnancy — particularly work requiring long 
periods of standing - both affect the health and the birth weight of the infant. One reason 
why there was higher infant mortality in the deep South is that the work on sugar, rice, 
and cotton plantations was more onerous, and labor more scarce; as a result, pregnant 
women were forced to work harder there than in the upper South. The same 
phenomenon may have been at work among the pregnant slaves of Briery Presbyterian 
(and by extension, to all pregnant slaves who were hired out). Because the hirer of a 
pregnant slave had no long-term interest in the welfare of the woman or her infant, he 


would be less likely to give the woman adequate rest and nutrition necessary to a healthy 





® Richard H. Steckel, “A Dreadful Childhood: The Excess Mortality of 
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° Howard Bodenhorn, “Early Achievement of Modern Growth: Height and 
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pregnancy. On the contrary, the hirer would be prone to annoyance at a pregnancy that 
would limit the slave’s productivity at his expense. Recognizing this, the Briery trustees 
occasionally made notations in the hiring records promising to recompense the hirer if the 
slave gave birth during the year. On the list of 1842 hires they noted that Creed Jenkins 
would pay $25.00 for Martha and her child, Clem, but “if she has a child during the year 
$10.00 to be deducted.” This deduction was meant to recompense the hirer not only for 
lost productivity during pregnancy, of course, but for the recovery time needed after the 
birth, and for the lost time spent tending a newborn. While this return of part of the 
investment might assuage the hirer, it would not do away with his desire to profit from 


the bondswoman anyway. 


The second factor which affects the health and well-being of an infant is how it is 
treated in the early weeks and months after birth. One important consideration is how 
often the slave mother was permitted to breast-feed her child. On large plantations, 
children were often passed on to older women or young girls during the day while the 
mothers worked in the fields; their labor was just too valuable to be spent caring for an 
infant. As a result, the infants tended to be weaned early and fed supplementary food by 
these other caregivers at an earlier age than was desirable for good health. This reduced 
their immunity to illnesses that breast-feeding provides to infants.” It is logical that 
many hired mothers would be expected to hand off their infants to others as well. Their 
labor was too necessary to the hirer, whose most important consideration was earning 


back the money expended on the hired slave, not the health of a newborn slave who did 


6 «A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1842," 6. 
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not belong to him. While many enslaved mothers were forced to turn the care of their 
newborns over to others, it can be deduced that masters who had the interest in the 
productivity of the mother, and the least interest in the well-being of the child, would be 
most likely to insist on this transfer of change as early as possible, to the detriment of the 


infant. 


Finally, infant health was affected by the amount of medical care available to the 
child. In the “Minority Report,” Asa Dupuy specifically noted that hired slaves were “but 
seldom so well attended to in sickness & frequently not well.”® One reason the mortality 
rate of slaves in general was so high — and twice as high as that of whites and free blacks 
in Virginia — was that their infants were not as well treated for afflictions that did not 
have to be fatal for children with access to medical care. For example, slave children 
were much more likely to succumb to neonatal tetanus, which comes from improper care 
of the umbilicus, than free children of either race. They were also more likely to die of 
respiratory diseases like scarlet fever, whooping cough, and pneumonia. Other frequent 
killers were intestinal worms such as flatworms and tapeworms, which were much more 
likely to lead to death among slave infants than free ones.” If the slave children owned 
by individual masters with a vested long-term economic interest in their survival were 
less likely to receive the medical care needed to overcome these illnesses, how much less 
were slave children who were, with their mothers, hirelings belonging to a church 
congregation? In this light, it is a miracle that as many young slaves survived early 
childhood as did so. Their survival was a tribute to their mothers, who persevered in 


caring for their infants despite the terrible odds against them. 
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Thus, the Briery church records from the 1840s support the assertions made in the 
“Minority Report” of 1846 about the health and well-being of the congregation’s slaves. 
Data from the church records also address the last contention made in the report — that it 
would be to the church’s benefit to sell its slaves and re-invest the proceeds in stocks at 
an interest rate of six percent. In the “Minority Report,” Asa Dupuy stated that the slaves 
earned about $400.00 per year in hires, but if sold for an estimated $10,000, the church 
could earn about $600.00 in interest annually. It is here in the area of finances, though, 
that the church records on the hires of the slaves do not back up the assertions of the 
“Minority Report.” Although many slaves earned very little income for the church, and 
a handful actually cost the church money, they were, as a group, quite profitable in the 
1840s. Their annual income, after taking into account the expenditures made on them, is 


shown in Table 2. 


Table 2: Income Derived from Hires of the Briery Presbyterian Church Slaves, 
1840-47 


Year Income 
1840 $656.00 
1841 $751.50 
1842 $781.50 
1843 $546.50 
1844 $445.00 
1845 $415.75 
1846 $547.50 
1847 $524.75” 


70 “A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1840- 
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The figures make it immediately clear that Dupuy used a low figure when he 
stated that the slaves earned only about $400.00 per year in hires. Basing his estimate on 
the year prior to when the “Minority Report” was made, 1845, he is still underestimating 
the figure by $15.00. More importantly, this 1845 figure is the lowest for the whole 
period for which the hiring records survive. In 1846 alone, for example, the slaves 
earned $547.50 from their hires. As the hiring contracts for 1846 had already been made 
when the report came out in May of 1846, this much larger figure was surely known to 
Dupuy and others, but still the members of the minority choose to report a lower figure. 
It seems that in their desire to see the end of institutional slavery at their church, these 
members were eager to make the slaves seem less remunerative than they really were. 
They must have felt that many of their fellow church members would be swayed more by 
economic considerations than by worries over the well-being of the congregation’s 


slaves.”! 


What accounts for the widely ranging hiring prices over this eight-year time span? 
The differences in income over the period are related more to the United States economy 
of the 1840s than to any changes in the innate value of the Briery’s slaves. The most 
noticeable change is the drop in the value of the slaves after 1842. In 1843, almost every 
slave on the list earned less than he or she had the previous year. For example, Charles 
and Anderson, two men in their twenties who consistently were hired at the highest prices 


each year, brought the church a combined total of $160.00 in 1842. In 1843, their work 


7! “Minority Report of Briery Congregation;” “A list of hires of the negroes 
belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1842-1843," 6-7. 
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only netted $125.00.” The reason for the loss of value from 1842 to 1843 is probably 
related to end of the economic depression that followed the Panic of 1837. Between 1837 
and 1843, there was high inflation and bank notes became virtually worthless. As a 
result, the prices of all commodities, including slave labor, rose as well. As the 
depression receded, and the value of currency rebounded, the hiring prices of slaves fell 
back to normal levels. This is the most plausible explanation for the drop in the hiring 
price of Briery slaves in the mid-1840s. Briery Presbyterian, unlike an individual owner 
of slaves, had no home plantation on which to keep its slaves if the market for slave labor 
fell. But even at the low point of 1845, the slaves’ hire netted the church over the 
$400.00 amount noted in the “Minority Report” as how much the slaves typically brought 
the congregation each year. The majority of the congregation, understanding these 
economic vagaries, must have still felt that the investment was a financially lucrative one, 


and so they voted to keep the church’s slaves. 


Briery Presbyterian Church’s hiring records from the 1840s provide insight into 
one more area of inquiry not directly related to the findings of the “Minority Report:” the 
identities of the hirers. This information, combined with available data found in United 
States census records and slave schedules from 1840 and 1850, allows for a good sketch 
of the economic situations of those who chose to hire slaves from Briery Presbyterian 
Church. The sixty-five individuals who hired slaves from the congregation in years 1840 
through 1847 came from nearly all the socioeconomic classes of central Virginia in the 


antebellum period. They ranged from the richest men in the area to the surprisingly poor. 


7 «A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1842- 
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Only twenty-eight of them appeared on the Slave Schedules that were made in 1850, a 
number that included both those who owned slave and those who only had hired slaves 
that year. Nearly all the hirers lived in Prince Edward County or in neighboring Charlotte 
County. Finally, church membership roles from the period indicate that fewer than 
twenty of the hirers were members of Briery Presbyterian Church, so most of the 
prospective hirers who made their way to the auction site each Christmas must have been 
compelled more by a need for a good deal on slave labor than by a philanthropic wish to 


promote the local Presbyterian Church.” 


The economic and social background of the hirers of Briery slaves is an 
interesting study for two reasons. First, the wide divisions of wealth and social class 
among them helps support the theory that institutional slavery — in this case and 
elsewhere — was a benefit to a wide range of whites who otherwise might not have had 
access to slave labor. This would strengthen the commitment of non-slaveholding whites 
to maintain slavery when it was under attack, and help explain why poorer whites were 
willing to support the secession of Virginia from the Union in 1861. Second, more 
information can be imagined about the lives of the slaves themselves by getting a better 
picture of the households to which they were hired. Not all the hirers could be found in 


the census records of 1840 or 1850, so it is impossible to put a number on how many 


73 <A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1842- 
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were poor, middle-class, or rich, but a few examples from each category will shed light 


on their diversity, at least. 


Members of the white working class were among the hirers of Briery slaves, but 
they usually hired the most inexpensive slaves, children who were just beginning to be 
hired separately from their mothers. For example, William H. Flowers, a Prince Edward 
County shoemaker, had no real or personal property worth valuing in the 1850 census. In 
1843, he hired nine-year-old John “at par,” meaning he paid nothing for the child. John 
was old enough to earn his keep and nothing more. Perhaps John helped Flowers in 
small shoemaking tasks, but Flowers must have felt that John was not worth keeping, 
because 1843 was the only year that Flowers hired any slave from Briery Presbyterian. 
Flowers did not have slaves in either 1840 or 1850, so it is likely that in 1843, young 
John came to a new home where he was the only black person, and the only slave. This 
must have been a hard position for the boy, whether he was treated as one of the family at 


the Flowers home, or overburdened with work as the only servant in the house.” 


However, John might have been better off than the Briery slaves hired by Susanna 
Cox between 1840 and 1843. Susanna Cox was about sixty-years-old in 1840, probably a 
widow, who worked in “manufacturing and trade” according to the census for that year. 
That same year, Cox hired seven-year-old Mary for the cost of her food and clothing — 
again “at par.” The following year she paid $5.00 to the church to keep the child. The 
next year, however, Mary’s value had surpassed what Cox was willing or able to pay, so 


she hired a different young Briery slave, Martha, again for $5.00 (Mary was hired for 


4&4 list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1843," 7; 
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$15.50 to Peter Franklin). She hired Martha again in 1843 for $10.00, and then ceased to 
do business with Briery Presbyterian Church. Susanna Cox’s own decline in health and 
financial security may have been the reason, for in the 1850 census, the seventy-year-old 
Cox was living in the poor house, listed as a pauper. Cox’s impending poverty makes it 
easy to imagine that young Mary and Martha may not have had the best standard of living 


when placed in her care.”° 


Several middle-class farmers and professionals also hired Briery slaves. For 
example, James S. Allen, Jr. hired two young Briery slaves in 1845, Fred for $5.00, and 
Louisa for $6.00. When Louisa died in February of that year, Allen received her part of 
the hire back. Allen, a farmer in his early sixties when he hired the slave children, was 
worth $825 in the 1850 census, and owned several slaves in 1850. The value of his 
property put him in the category of a small but respectable farmer.’° Another man who 
was not rich, but eminently respectable, was the Rev. Samuel D. Stuart. He only had 
property worth $100.00 in the 1850 census, but as a minister he received a substantial 
annual salary. He does not appear in the records to have owned slaves himself, but his 


income made it possible for him to hire the same few slaves from the congregation 


«A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1840- 
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between 1841 and 1847 — as previously noted, he was particularly consistent in hiring the 


same slaves each year.”” 


Stuart was not the only clergyman to hire slaves from Briery — a Charlotte County 
Methodist minister, Thomas C. Spencer, Jr., did so as well. Spencer was much better off 
financially than the hirers who have appeared thus far; his property was valued at 
$11,670 in 1850. His wealth allowed him to hire one of the more expensive adult male 
slaves, Reason, between 1842 and 1845. In 1844, he also hired Billey, paying $87.00 for 
both men.” The following two years, Billey was hired by another upper-middle-class 
professional, Dr. John Peter Mettauer. Of all the men and women who hired slaves from 
Briery Presbyterian Church, Mettauer is the best remembered. A Prince Edward County 
native, Dr. Mettauer founded the Medical Department of Randolph Macon College, and 
is widely considered the founding father of plastic surgery in the United States for his 


ground-breaking surgical work on cleft palates.” 


The wealthiest men in the local counties also appeared at hiring time when they 
needed additional labor for their plantations. One prominent example is William M. 
Watkins, Sr., of Charlotte County. In 1850, his land and property, including seventy-nine 
slaves, was valued at $22,000. Like Thomas Spencer, William Watkins was able to 


afford to hire the most highly valued slaves owned by Briery Presbyterian Church. In 
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1840 alone, for example, Watkins hired Jacob (45.50), Coleman ($60.00), Anderson | 
($92.50), and Charles ($102.00), for a total of $300.00. This amount was nearly one half 
the total income brought in by all the Briery slaves during that year. This made men like 
William Watkins extremely important to the financial well-being of Briery Presbyterian 
Church. When hired by someone with a large plantation, as were Jacob, Coleman, 
Anderson, and Charles, they joined a small village of slaves. They undoubtedly worked 
with the field hands for the year and lived in the slave quarters. They surely felt that 
living in a community of other slaves was an advantage, although the work was surely 
hard. There is no doubt, however, that Watkins could afford to properly feed, clothe, and 
provide medical care for the slaves he owned and hired, assuming he was inclined to do 


so. 


The wealth of the master was not, of course, the measure of good treatment of the 
slaves under his control. Temperament was probably always the more reliable gauge of 
how a slave would be treated, whether the hirer was as poor as Susanna Cox or as rich as 
Hilery Richardson, who hired three of the adult men previously mentioned, Coleman, 
Jacob, and Charles, in 1847. In 1850, Richardson was listed in the census as a merchant 
with property valued at $25,000, including fourteen slaves. Hilery Richardson was the 
wealthiest man in Prince Edward County when he died in 1861; his property, including 
over forty slaves, was worth $115,000. The circumstances of Richardson’s death make it 


clear he was as cruel as he was rich. In July, 1861, he was attacked by one of his own 


80 «A list of hires of the negroes belonging to the Briery Congregation, 1840- 
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slaves whom he had just beaten savagely. His injuries led to his death, and the slave, 
William, was tried for his life. A case of a slave who killed his owner seems like it 
would have an inevitable outcome, but many whites and blacks testified in William’s 
favor during the trial. Hilery Richardson had a long history of brutish behavior. For 
example, in 1845 he stabbed a white man, but escaped punishment for his crime due to a 
technicality. He appears to have saved most of his sadism for the slaves he owned, 
though. When William was taken into custody after the attack, his jailers noted that he 
was in as bad a condition as Richardson was. Doctors who were called in recounted that 
his back had been virtually skinned off in many places, that both his eyes were injured so 
that he could hardly see, and that he was missing some of his teeth. At the trial, one local 
constable testified that Richardson had been “very barbarous to some of his slaves.” 
Richardson’s slaves came to the stand with horror stories about the whippings they 
received, and Richardson’s pitiless habit of pulling healthy teeth from his slaves as a 
mode of punishment. The Prince Edward County community all seemed to recognize that 
Richardson was the worst of masters, and felt justified when William’s was declared 


guilty of only second-degree murder, and he was transported rather than executed.** 


Despite Richardson’s terrible reputation for abusing his slaves, when he came to 
the Briery slave auction with a pocket full of money, he was permitted to carry three of 
the congregation’s slaves home with him. The cruelty of Hilary Richardson sums up why 


the lives of slaves who were hired out every year were so insecure. Moving from one 


household to another year after year, they never knew if they would be in the same 
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household twice, or if their master would be kind or abusive. Children who were hired 
out alone, in particular, often ended up in the homes of poor whites, who may have been 
most likely to scrimp on providing necessities to the children and overburdening them 
with work better suited to adults. However, the case of Hilery Richardson also makes it 
clear that being hired to a well-heeled master did not mean better treatment. In short, the 
slaves could hardly guess what their situation would be any given year, and this, along 
with the separations of loved ones that constant changes in households made inevitable, 
must have made Christmas Day — hiring day — the most stressful and unhappy day of the 


year. 


Slaveholding by Presbyterian churches was profitable, but controversial. Several 
Presbyterian Churches in Virginia supported themselves on an endowment of slaves, but 
not without costs to the consciences of some in their congregations. Besides those who 
opposed slavery in general terms, like the Rev. John D. Paxton, there were some, like Asa 
Dupuy, who upheld the rectitude of slavery but felt institutional slavery was a peculiar 
evil. Dupuy represents all those thoughtful slaveholders who recognized that their 
justifications of slavery that were based on the ideals of paternalism feel apart in the 
presence of slaves owned by an institution. If slaves were better off than the free poor of 
the North because they had a master with a long-term financial and moral obligation to 
look after their welfare, where did that leave church-owned slaves who were hired out 
every year to individuals with only a short-term desire to squeeze as much profit from 
them as possible before the year was out? The hiring records of Briery Presbyterian 
Church are especially valuable in examining in closer detail whether or not slaves were 


ill-treated as a result of being the property of an institution. From the tangle of figures 
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emerges a picture of constant moves, high child mortality, and general insecurity: a 


picture of the “worst kind of slavery.” 
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Chapter 3 - “The Legacies of Well Inclin’d Gentlemen:” 
Slave-owning Free Schools in Virginia 


In 1671, the Governor of Virginia, Sir William Berkeley, was asked: “what course 
is taken about the instructing of the people within your government in the Christian 
religion?” Governor Berkeley infamously replied, 

the same that is taken in England out of towns; every man according to his 

own ability instructing his children ... But I thank God there are no free schools 

and printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 

brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into this world, and printing has 

divulged them, and libels against the best government. God keep us from both!! 
Berkeley and his successors were successful indeed in keeping a printing press out of 
Virginia. The first brave printer to make an attempt at printing in Virginia, William 
Nuthead, was drummed out of the colony in 1683 before he could print a single book; 
Virginia did not welcome a resident printer until 1730.7 But Berkeley was mistaken in 
stating that there were no free schools in his domain in 1671. On the contrary, by that 
date, at least two free schools had already been established by philanthropic Virginians. 
Many free schools eventually owned slaves as part of their endowments. These school- 


owned slaves shared many of the same challenges faced by other institutionally-owned 


slaves. 
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Not long after the English first arrived in Virginia, some of them turned their 
thoughts to the education of their youth. Colonists were anxious to build educational 
institutions on the English model, where the local parish often ran schools which 
provided free basic education for boys whose parents could not afford to pay for 
schooling. These free schools differed from regular private schools, where all the 
students paid tuition, by providing free education for at least-some of the students. 
Those who could afford to pay were also accepted to augment the salary of the 
schoolmaster. Because most free schools in England were administered by the local 
parishes, seventeenth-century Virginia vestries began to receive gifts, including slaves, 
intended to establish free schools in their parishes. Occasionally, county justices of the 
peace were also charged with managing gifts left for the building and maintenance of free 
schools. Robert Beverley, in his 1705 The History and Present State of Virginia, wrote 
about the existence of the earliest of these schools: 
There are large tracts of Land, Houses, and other things granted to Free- 
Schools for the Education of Children, in many parts of the Country; and 
some of these are so large that of themselves they are a handsom (sic) 
Maintenance to a Master ... These Schools have been founded by the 
Legacies of well inclin’d Gentlemen, and the Management of them, hath 
commonly been left to the Direction of the County-Court or the Vestry of 
their respective Parishes... 

Among the “other things” well-off Virginians donated for the establishment of free 


schools were slaves, especially once slavery became deeply entrenched in the social and 


economic landscape of Virginia after about 1680. 


>Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia, 1705, ed. by Louis 
B. Wright, (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1947), 275-276. 
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Frequently, the slaves who became the property of these schools were hired out 
from year to year, their income used to pay for a teacher and to buy or rent a school 
house. Some of these educational ventures survived the American Revolution and the 
disestablishment of the Church of England to become independent public institutions. 
Some, like the Yeats Free School of Nansemond County (today, the City of Suffolk), 
owned scores of slaves by1860, all apparently descended from a handful of slaves 
donated to the school in the colonial era. 

Elizabeth City County (today, the City of Hampton) was the first county in 
Virginia to develop free schools. As early as 1634, Elizabeth City County resident 
Benjamin Syms left two hundred acres of land and eight cows to the parishes of Elizabeth 
City and Kiquotan for the establishment of a free school which came to bear his name.‘ 
Dr. Thomas Eaton’, also of Elizabeth City County, was the first benefactor to donate 
slaves as well as other property for the benefit of a free school. In 1659, Eaton, a 
surgeon, was preparing to return to England after living at least twenty years in the 
colony. Before he left, he executed a deed which bequeathed, after his death, five 
hundred acres of land, two slaves, and various other items including cattle and household 
items for the endowment of a free school for the children of Elizabeth City County.° It is 

‘Education in Colonial Virginia: Part III: Free Schools,” William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1* ser., vol.6, no.2 (October 1897), 72-73. 

*Thomas Eaton’s interest in education may have been characteristic of his family. 
He is possibly the brother of Nathaniel Eaton, the first principal of Harvard in the 1630s. 
Interestingly, when the tyrannical Nathaniel Eaton was forced out of Massachusetts, he 
re-settled in Virginia, where he officiated as a minister in Accomac County on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia for many years. Another of Nathaniel’s brothers (and thus 
possibly Thomas’s) was Theophilius Eaton, one the founders of Connecticut. 


°F, M. Armstrong, The Syms-Eaton Free School, (1902), 8-9. 
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unclear when Eaton’s death occurred and the property passed into the hands of the 
county, but by the early 1690s, a school operating in Elizabeth City County bore his 
name. The earliest surviving records of the county frequently make reference to Eaton’s 
Free School, and occasionally make note of the slaves who were part of the school’s 
endowment. The first reference to a slave owned by the Eaton Free School has been 
given in full in the introduction to this study; it concerned a woman who belonged to the 
school who was “almost naked” in October 1692 because neither the late schoolmaster, 
Ebenezer Taylor, nor the county authorities could agree on which of them should provide 
her clothing. The county court ordered Taylor to provide the slave woman “one new 
cotton wastcoate and pettycoate, 3 yards of good new canvis for a shift, one pare of new 
shoes & stockins & alsoe 3 Barrells of sound Indian Corn for the said negroes use” within 
two weeks.” The court’s insistence that Taylor provide goods that were “new,” “good,” 
and “sound” implies that this slave woman’s temporary master had been stingy in his 
responsibility to provide her the necessities of life while she was under his stewardship. 
Three years later, the same county court record makes another reference to a 
slave, possibly the same woman, who belonged to Eaton’s Free School. On May 20", 
1695, the court ordered that “a negro Joan belonging to Eaton’s free school by reason of 
age for the future be free from paying Levyes and what crop she makes of Core, 
Tobacco or Pulse that shee keepe the same to her owne use for her maintenance.”® Joan 


was Clearly an old woman in 1695, perhaps one the original two slaves donated by 


"Elizabeth City County Record Book, quoted in “Education in Colonial Virginia: 
Part III: Free Schools,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1" 
ser., vol.6, no.2 (October 1897), 74. 
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Thomas Eaton himself decades earlier. Eaton’s Free School was relieved of having to pay 
taxes for Joan because she was no longer financially productive. The order seems to 
provide Joan a sort of retirement from working for the benefit of the school; from 
henceforward, she would keep produce she made for her own use. Perhaps, at her 
advanced age, she was only capable of making enough to support herself. The court was 
wrestling with the question of what to do with an aged slave who belonged to an 
institution. Without a master, who would bear the responsibility for providing for her in 
her old age? At least part of the solution in this case was freeing Joan from providing for 
the school while allowing her to provide for herself. When she could not longer supply 
her own needs, she became a burden on the school that she was supposed to support; an 
asset for the school became a liability. 

Besides Eaton’s will and these two county court references, there is no further 
evlienes about the slaves who belonged to the Eaton Free School. Although the Eaton 
School owned at least one woman, Joan, there does not appear to be a second generation 
of slaves in the school’s endowment. In 1724, the Rev. James Falconer of Elizabeth City 
Parish reported to the Bishop of London that in his parish “there are two public schools 
{the Syms and Eaton Free Schools], endowed, though very meanly, whereof John Mason 
and Abram Paris are teachers.”® Falconer’s description of the schools as “very meanly” 
endowed suggests that valuable slaves were no longer part of the perquisites of the 
schoolmaster. During the American Revolution, the school properties were ignored and 
abused, so that by 1800, very little of the bequests remained. The Syms and Eaton 

Rev. James Falconer to the Bishop of London, May 27", 1724, in William 
Stevens Perry, ed. Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, 
Vol. 1: Virginia. (Hartford, CT: Church Press Co., 1870), 294. 
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Schools along with their endowments were combined in 1805 to form the Hampton 
Academy. No slaves are mentioned as part of the surviving endowment of either school 
at that time, so that it is certain that no descendants of the seventeenth-century Eaton Free 
School slaves remained in the nineteenth century to work for the new school.'° 

Henry Peasley of Gloucester County also established a free school in seventeenth- 
century Virginia. In a will dated March 17", 1675, Peasley bequeathed six hundred 
acres of land, ten cows, and a breeding mare to establish “a free school for ever, to be 
kept with a school-master for the education of children of the parishes of Abingdon and 
Ware.” Peasley entrusted the churchwardens of each parish with the responsibility of 
overseeing his bequest. He intended that the school be build on part of his six hundred 
acres, and that the schoolmaster support himself through his use of the rest of the land 
and livestock in the bequest." 

Although Henry Peasley did not include slaves in his endowment of a free school, 
at least one other Gloucester resident donated slaves to the Peasley Free School sometime 
before 1724. In that year, the minister of Abingdon Parish, Rev. Thomas Hughes, 
reported to the Bishop of London that his parish “had a free school that was endowed 


with 500 acres of good land, three slaves, cattle, and household goods.”"* Unlike the 


Helen Jones Campbell, “The Syms And Eaton Schools and Their Successor,” 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 2" ser., vol. 20, no. 1 
(January 1940), 11. 


Martha W. McCartney, With Reverence For The Past: Gloucester’s 350" 
Celebration, 1651-2001, (Richmond, VA: The Dietz Press, 2001), 57-58. 
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slave endowment of the Eaton Free School, the Peasley slaves grew in number over the 
years, a fact that is established in part by the fortunate survival of the Abingdon Parish 
register. The register, which recorded the births of both white and black residents of the 
parish over several decades, reveals that six children were born to slave women owned by 
the Peasley Free School between 1733 and 1753. The register records: 

“Bully, a Male Negro belonging to the Free School was born Feb. 1 1°1733.,7 

“Sarah a Negro belonging to the Free School was born July 29" 1737...” 

“Sam Negro belonging to the Free School Born August 20" 1745...” 

“Sanco Negro belonging to DO [ditto] born May 14" 1747...” 

“Will Male Slave belonging to the free school born Feb. 26" 1749...” 

“Lewis Slave to the Freeschool born April 23" 1753.” 

The Abingdon Parish register reveals that the free school owned at least one, and 
probably two or more, slave women of child-bearing age. The fecundity of these women 
indicates that there was probably a certain degree of stability in their lives. In keeping 
with Peasley’s will, they almost certainly lived on the Peasley land and were employed 
by the teacher of the school as part of his compensation. They could watch 
schoolmasters come and go over the years without suffering too much disruption to their 
own family circle. 

Unfortunately, the situation of the Peasley slaves changed in 1756, when the 
ministers and vestries of Abingdon and Ware Parishes petitioned the House of Burgesses 
to make changes to the management of the Peasley Free School. The churchmen 
complained that Peasley’s land was not centrally located, and as a result few children 
attended the school kept there. They asked for permission to rent out the Peasley school 


3, H. Lee, Register of Abingdon Parish, Gloucester County, Virginia (Fairfax, 
VA: Theological Seminary, 1892), 76, 91, 127, 134, 156. 
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land and slaves, and use the proceeds from their annual rent to pay the expenses of two 
new schools, one located in each parish. The General Assembly agreed to their request, ' 
The legislature’s decision resulted in profound changes in the lives of the Peasley slaves. 
For decades they had lived and worked together on Peasley’s land as an extended family, 
but from 1756 forward, they would no longer live together, but would be hired out from 
year to year to the highest bidder. Ironically, it was probably their growing numbers that 
brought this misfortune upon the slaves, because with their increase it became apparent to 
the vestrymen of Abingdon and Ware Parishes that the slaves’ labor could support two 
schoolmasters rather than one. 

The practice of hiring slaves out on annual contracts only became common in the 
Chesapeake region in the middle of the eighteenth century, at the very same time that the 
Gloucester parishioners decided this was the best way to earn a profit from their 
communally-owned slaves.' Hiring could be a great advantage to slave owners, whether 
institutional or individual, because it granted them greater flexibility in managing their 
slave labor. A hiring market allowed masters to make money out of their slaves either by 
using their labor, or by renting their labor to others. But for the slaves, themselves, the 
hiring system could be a nightmare. First, it separated them from their homes and 
families, destroying the peace and comfort of their lives. Second, hired slaves often 
faced challenging situations with their new, temporary masters. They had to learn the 


ways of a new household, new patterns of work, new rules. Further, their well-being 


“William Walter Hening, The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection of all the 
Laws of Virginia, Vol. 7, (Richmond: Franklin Press, 1820), 41-43. 
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would now be in the hands of a master who had no long-term interest in their welfare. 
Therefore, masters had to be careful that their slaves were not injured or killed by 
irresponsible hirers when they took advantage of the hiring system, because it could do 
more harm than good to their financial interests if the matter was handled poorly. 

The dangers slaves faced from these temporary masters were reflected in 
antebellum writings about the hiring system. For example, Richmond resident Silas 
Wyatt, who made a business of hiring slaves out for their owners, advertised: 

“Tt is well known to many who hire their slaves in this place, that they 
have been much neglected, by not having someone to attend to them, and 
frequently have sustained heavy loses in consequence - I will therefore 
hire them out, see that they are properly clad, have strict attention paid 
them, when sick, get the highest prices for their hire, and guarantee all 
their hires for 5 per cent.'° 
Wyatt, as an agent for slave owners, identified the problems of hiring from the masters’ 
point of view; he focused not on the suffering of the slaves but on the losses that owners 
faced when their slaves were mistreated, presumably from the early death or debilitation 
of their slaves. 

Silas Wyatt may have overemphasized the mistreatment of slaves by hirers to 
make his services appear valuable and well worth the five per cent commission he 
charged. However, the self-interest of slave hirers was also recognized by more impartial 
observers. In an 1852 court case regarding slave hiring law, a Tennessee Supreme Court 


judge concluded that “it is the interest of the hirer to get all the labor he can out of the 


hired slave, without regard to his comfort, or the effect upon his permanent health and 


'© Advertisement, Richmond Enquirer, Vol. XXXIII, Issue 73, (January 5, 1837), 
p. 1. 
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value.”!” This judge emphasized that it was the slave owner who had that long-term 
interest in a slave’s well-being, and that an owner, therefore, deserved certain protections 
in hiring transactions to preserve his human property. 

Individually-owned slaves were also in danger of the difficulties that hiring 
imposed on them. If they had a humane and alert owner, however, they might be spared 
the worst treatment from their hirer. Further, most slaves were hired out for only a few 
years of their lives, at most. For the Peasley slaves and other institutional slaves like 
them, however, annual hiring became the only life they knew, and they had less 
protection from abuse by those who hired them. The Peasley slaves were owned by a 
school, and those who might protect them from abuse were members of a committee of 
trustees. These trustees could only be counted on to protect them to the extent that they 
were dedicated to the financial well-being of the school or to the slaves as fellow human 
beings. The nature of institutional slavery also dictated that these slaves would be hired 
out at all ages, not just as teenagers and adults, as was typically (but not always) the case 
with individually-owned slaves. When the General Assembly made its decision to allow 
the school’s slaves to be hired out, there were at least four young children among the 
school’s slaves, including Sam, 11, Sanco, 9, Will, 7, and Lewis, 3.!8 These children 
were very likely hired singly rather than with their mothers as soon as they could attract 


an hirer. 


Bell v. Cummings, 35 Tenn. 275, (1855), quoted in Martin, Divided Mastery, 
87. 
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These slaves and their descendants continued to support the education of 
Gloucester County children for over half a century under this new arrangement, surviving 
the tumultuous Revolutionary era and lasting well into the nineteenth century. Then, in 
1814, the Virginia General Assembly stepped in again to change the lives of the Peasley 
Free School slaves. As part of the plan to complete the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Gloucester County, the legislature established the Gloucester Charity School, 
which would be independent from the Anglican Church and would receive funds from 
the sale of the glebes of Abingdon, Ware, and Petsworth Parishes, as well as annual rents 
from the old free school land. As for the slaves owned by the school, they were to be 
sold “in accord with local sentiments,” with the proceeds of their sale used to further the 
development of the school.’ What were these “local sentiments” that led to the sale of 
the free school slaves? Perhaps the new trustees of the Gloucester Charity School were 
unwilling to take on the burden of overseeing the possibly large number of slaves and 
hiring them out from year to year. It is also possible that like some other nineteenth- 
century Virginians, such as the Presbyterians of Prince Edward County, the residents of 
Gloucester were beginning to find distasteful the practice of hiring out of entire families 
of slaves. Some Virginians did not disapprove of slavery itself, but recognized the 
special problems inherent in institutional slavery. The leaders of Gloucester County may 
have felt, with some justification, that the Peasley Free School slaves had a better chance 
of a decent life with an individual rather than an institutional master. 

In Nansemond County, the Yeats Free Schools of the Lower Parish also owned 
numerous slaves, and because a few particularly good records concerning them survive 

SMoCartney, With Reverence For The Past, 159-160. 
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from the antebellum era, much can be learned about institutional slavery from the history 
of these two sister schools. Their history also begins in the colonial era. Sometime 
before 1731, John Yeats established two free schools for the children in his parish, one on 
either side of Bennett’s Creek, which were called the Upper Academy and the Lower 
Academy. In his will dated September 18, 1731, he asks that “there may be two school- 
houses continued in the same places already fixed, which I have built,” and also refers to 
books he has already placed in the desks “under lock and key” for the use of the 
students.” Yeats was clearly instrumental in founding these two schools, and he showed 
his determination to have them continued after his death by donating all his land and 


slaves for the benefit of these schools and the local church. Concerning his slaves, he 
specifically directed that 
It is my will and desire that my negroes be hired out in the said Lower 
Parish ... there being no occasion to sell any, my estate not being in debt; 
and there being females among them, may with God’s blessing, be a 
standing stock of them; and the hire of them ... may be employed in 
keeping the church on this side of the river in repair, as well as the yearly 


wages of a schoolmaster and schoolmasters in the limits aforesaid 
forever.”! 


The language of Yeats’s will implies a certain callousness on his part towards his slaves, 
referring to them as “stock,” and worse, condemning them and their descendants to being 
hired out from year to year for the rest of their lives. Yet in the same will, Yeats 


recognizes some of his slaves by name and leaves them personal legacies; his slave Bess 


was given his linen spinning wheel and a hackle, while Dick and Caesar received “my 


Wilbur Earnest MacClenny, “Yeates’ Free Schools,” William and Mary College 
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oldest clothes and coarse shirts.” John Yeats was clearly a complicated person. On the 
one hand, he was devoted to the educational advancement of his community and 
recognized the humanity of his slaves to the extent that he would leave them personal 
legacies in his will. Yet at the same time, he was able to deny his slaves a permanent 
home and a modicum of security by asking the vestry of Lower Parish to hire them 
annually to the highest bidder “forever.” 

This system of economic support for the two Yeats Free Schools appears to have 
functioned smoothly for the next fifty years. The first references to the schools’ slaves 
after Yeats’s will itself come in the 1780s, when the vestry placed in their record book “a 
copy of the accompts and proceedings of the Trustees Relative to the free School.” These 
brief accounts simply state that between 1780 and 1784, the combined rent of the school 
lands and hire of its slaves resulted in an income of about £90 each year. For the year 
1782, the account breaks down the figure further, stating that land rents brought £36.11 in 
income and the hire of slaves £56.4.2. While it is impossible to know how many slaves 
the schools owned by the 1780s, it is clear that they were valuable because they provided 
nearly twice as much income as the rent of school lands did each year.> Further 
evidence of the school-owned slaves is found in the vestry book of Suffolk Parish, which 
makes passing reference to a Mr. Knott as the collector of the “Rent of land & Hire of 


Negroes” for the Yeats Free Schools in 1784. While these sources do not begin to 


Abid. 
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answer all the questions that might be asked about the schools and their slaves during its 
early period, at the very least they reveal that the schools and their slave endowment 
survived the crisis of the Revolutionary era. 

Like many other institutions associated with the old established Church of 
England, the Yeats Free Schools faced changes in the early nineteenth century. In 
January 1803, the General Assembly of Virginia incorporated a Board of Trustees to 
oversee the schools in the place of the vestry of Lower Parish. These trustees were 
elected by the residents of the Lower Parish, and served three-year terms. More 
information about the slaves owned by the schools in the early nineteenth century comes 
from a short catalogue of the schools published in 1861. This catalogue includes a brief 
history of the schools, which states that in 1804, the first year of operation under the new 
secular administration, the schools owned nineteen slaves, including six children, who 
were hired out for £148.9.6 for the year.” 

This catalogue provides a great deal of information about the Yeats Free Schools 
and their slaves in 1861, just before the Civil War that would free the slaves that formed 
the schools’ economic foundation. The catalogue lists the members of the Board of 
Trustees, plus the names of the teachers at each school and the male and female students 
who attended them. Most remarkably, the catalogue also lists the names of all 86 of the 
school’s slaves in 1861, who hired them, and how much income they earned. Finally, the 


catalogue gives a careful account of the schools’ expenses for the year ending April 6, 


5Caroline Talbott Armistead Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools: 
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1861, including detailed information about the costs required by the schools’ ownership 
of so many slaves.*© These records, combined with information gleaned from the 1860 
U.S. Census of Nansemond County, provides answers to a wealth of questions about the 
slaves who belonged to the school, including details about their family relationships and 
the treatment they received from the those who had the responsibility for seeing that they 
had the necessities of life. These records also shed light upon the residents of 
Nansemond County who benefitted from having a slave-owning school within their 
community. What types of families sent students to attend the school? Were these 
individuals slave owners themselves, or was their connection with the Yeats Free Schools 
the primary way in which they benefitted from the existence of slavery? Finally, who 
rented these slaves, and why? 

The catalogue’s list of slaves who belonged the Yeats Free Schools in 1861 
reveals that this group of 86 individuals was a large extended family. In some cases, the 
list explicitly notes family relationships between different slaves. First, the list indicates 
when children are hired out together with their mothers. Often, these sets of mothers and 
children are listed as “expensive slaves,” meaning that instead of earning income for the 
schools, they actually cost the schools money for their maintenance. So Sarah and her six 
unnamed children are “kept” for the year by William A. Neimeyer, who was paid $25.00 
for his efforts. Other expensive slaves included Diza and her children Laura, Martha, 
Richard, and Mary; Sylvia and her three sons Elick, John, and Davy; and Nancy and her 
child. A couple of other sets of mothers and their children worked to earn their keep but 
nothing else. For example, Sally and her four children, Andrew, Angelina, Indiana, and 

©Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 5, 6, 11-13. 
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John, lived for the year with M. W. Dennis, but Dennis neither paid for them, nor 
received any money for their support from the school trustees. Louisa and her two 
children, Adeline and Louis, also fell into this category. 

Other mothers and children who were hired together did earn income for the 
schools: Martha and her child Olivia earned the substantial sum of $65.00 for the year, 
while Jemima and her children Cary and Jemima were hired for only $25.00. Hannah 
and her sons James and Junius earned $40.00, as did Patty and her daughter Margaret, 
and Sarah, Jr. and her daughter, Lydia. No doubt the ages of the children involved, as 
well as the health and skills of the mother, determined whether the family who was hired 
out together would bring in money for the schools or be a liability. This cost of caring 
for unproductive infants and children, of course, was a long-term investment for the 
schools, because it meant that in the coming generation, had the Civil War not 
intervened, the schools would continue to enjoy a steady stream of income from slave 
hires. The schools also paid others to keep two individuals who were not listed with 
children, Lydia and Toney. These were presumably old or ill slaves who were not 
capable of supporting themselves any longer. The theory that they are aged is bolstered 
by the fact that working-age slaves on the list share both of their names. They were 
possibly the grandparents of some of the schools’ other slaves.”’ 

In addition, the list of slaves identifies several young slaves who were hired out 
singly, perhaps for the first time. Perhaps because they were very young, their mothers’ 
names were given in the list. The list states that “William (boy, Sally’s son)” was hired 

274 List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats 
and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 
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by Thomas G. Bond. Jacob, another boy, is identified on the list as Diza’s son, and 
Willis is Patty’s son. Also hired out individually are Luberta, “Diza’s child,” Alexina, 
who is “Louisa’s child,” and Matilda, “Abby’s child.” Abby, herself, no longer appeared 
on the list of 1861, so Matilda was, presumably, orphaned, and may have been hired out 
alone at an earlier age than most of the Yeats’ slaves, because she brought the smallest 
amount of income, $12.00, of any of the slaves on the list (not including the “expensive” 
slaves). Six other young male slaves are listed as “boys” on the list, but their mothers’ 
names are not given. They may have been teenagers who had been living separately from 
their mothers for several years already. The boys whose mothers are named earn less 
than the boys whose mothers are not, indicating that the ones whose mothers are named 
are younger than those whose mothers are not named.”* 

The idea that the slaves owned by the Yeats Free Schools were a large extended 
family is also strongly suggested by the repetition of certain names on the catalogue’s 
list, some of which must have gone back several generations. It is possible, even likely, 
that all the slaves belonging to the schools were the descendants of the slaves in John 
Yeats’ original 1731 bequest. By 1861, one hundred and fifty years and about six 
generations later, this group would have formed a large group of cousins all connected on 
their mothers’ lines. While some repetition of common names in a group of 86 people 
would be inevitable, the large number of them on the Yeats list is no coincidence, and the 
addition of “Sr.” and “Jr.” to some of the slaves’ names, including those of women, 
strengthens the theory that these slaves were all closely related. There are four slaves 
out of 86 named Willis; they are identified as Willis, Sr., Willis, Jr., Willis, a boy, and 
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Willis, a boy who is Patty’s son. There are three men named Jacob: Jacob Sr., Jacob Jr., 
and Jacob, a boy who is Diza’s son. There are also three “Mary”s; Mary Sr., Mary Jr., 
and Diza’s daughter Mary. There are several pairs of names as well: Charles, Sr. and 
Charles, Jr.; Daniel and Daniel, Jr.; Henry, and Henry, a boy; Jim, and a child James, the 
son of Hannah; Davy, and Davy the son of Sylvia, George, and George, Jr., identified as 
a boy; two young Elicks, one listed alone as a boy, and the other as a child of Sylvia; 
Martha, and Diza’s daugher Martha; Rose, Sr. and Rose, Jr.; Sarah, and Sarah, Jr.; 
Adeline, and Louisa’s daughter Adeline; Anthony, and Toney, the older slave who is 
beyond the years of work; and Lydia, who is likewise probably elderly, and Sarah Jr.’s 
child Lydia. In short, there are as many slaves who bear shared names as those who do 
not.” 

Historian Herbert Gutman investigated the naming patterns of a large group of 
antebellum slaves who lived on the Good Hope Plantation in South Carolina. He found 
that the slaves there very often named their children after members of their immediate 
and extended families. Gutman noted that “naming practices linked generations of blood 
kin” and that “such naming practices reveal an attachment to a familial ‘line’ and suggest 
the symbolic renewal in birth of intimate familial experiences identified with a parent or 
grandparent.””° The slaves owned by the Yeats Free Schools also named their children 
after members of their family frequently, indicating that they, like their contemporaries at 


the Good Hope plantation, felt a connection to their extended family that withstood the 
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obliterating forces of slavery. This is especially remarkable among the Yeats slaves 
because they had to struggle to maintain families ties even more than more traditional 
slaves did because they were always hired out to different men and women. These 
school-owned slaves were clearly one large extended family, and although hired out from 
year to year to different owners and separated from their children at tender ages, these 
naming patterns suggest that they maintained strong family relationships nonetheless. 
Because these family relationships can be partially identified, it is also possible to 
determine how often Yeats Free School slave families were separated from one another, 
Were family members hired together by the same slaveholder? If not, did they at least 
live in the same general neighborhood as their close relatives? The United States Census 
of Nansemond County in 1860 is helpful in establishing the residences of most of the 
men and women who hired the Yeats School slaves in the following year, 1861, when the 
list was compiled. The majority did live in Nansemond County; others who hired school 
slaves lived in the neighboring towns of Norfolk and Portsmouth, and a few others lived 
even farther away. Taking the schools themselves as the center point, itis possible to, 
discern how far from this location the slaves were hired away for the year 1861. There 
are two drawbacks to this strategy of using the Census of 1860 to study slave hires in 
1861, however. First, the slaveholder may have moved to Nansemond County between 
the time the census was made in 1860 and when the school trustees hired out the slaves 
for the following year. This would make it appear that the slave resided farther away 
from their families than he or she actually did. Second, it is impossible to find some of 


the individuals who hired the schools’ slaves in the 1860 census, either because they have 
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a very common name, and there are too many viable possibilities for the person in 
question, or because the person is not listed at all, perhaps due to gaps in the census 
records. Taking account of these limitations, however, the census still provides valuable 
information about the homes to which the free school slaves would go in the following 
year. 

Forty men and women hired Yeats Free Schools slaves in 1861 (or were paid to 
care for the “expensive” ones). Most hired just one slave, but a handful hired two or 
more. Of these forty, twenty-two resided in the Lower Parish of Nansemond County 
according to the 1860 census, which was the parish in which the free schools were 
located. Another lived in the Suffolk area of Nansemond County. Fourteen other slave 
holders lived in either Portsmouth or Norfolk, towns adjacent to Nansemond County. 
The other three men who rented slaves from the schools are harder to track: one possibly 
lived in Charles City County, about sixty miles from Nansemond; a second in either 
Hanover or Henrico County, nearly one hundred miles from Nansemond; the last cannot 
be located anywhere in Virginia in 1860.’ Those slaves who remained in the Lower 
Parish area were probably able to maintain contact with one another during the course of 
the year, making their lives more bearable and renewing family bonds. But those slaves 
who went for the year to Portsmouth, Norfolk, and beyond probably were not in contact 
with their loved ones until the Christmas holidays, when Virginia slaves typically 


enjoyed a well-deserved respite and slaves who were hired out for the year returned 
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home.”” Although Portsmouth and Norfolk bordered Nansemond County, the distance 
was too far to walk very often, and so opportunities for visiting with loved ones there 
would have been quite limited. Of course, those who went to Portsmouth and Norfolk 
might be able to connect with other Yeats slaves who were also hired by residents of the 
town. 

In the cases in which close family relationships between Yeats Free School slaves 
are known, did the slaves live near one another? Diza was the mother of at least six 
children. She and four of her children, Laura, Martha, Richard, and Mary (presumably 
the youngest), were kept by R. Keeling, a resident of St. Bride’s Parish in Norfolk, for 
$50.00. Two of Diza’s older children, however, were hired out separately from their 
mother and their siblings. One daughter, Luberta, was hired by Rowland Doggett for 
$49.50. Doggett lived in the Lower Parish of Nansemond County, and was actually a 
teacher at one of the two Yeats Free Schools. The value of Luberta’s work would have 
balanced out the cost of supporting her mother and younger siblings if they had been kept 
together by the trustees, but finding someone willing to make that bargain was probably 
difficult. It was far easier for the trustees to let market forces work without concern for 
the slave families involved. Jacob, the other of Diza’s children hired separately from her, 
was hired by Henry Brinkley, also of the Lower Parish. Brinkley paid only $15.00 for 
Jacob, a clue that the boy was probably still very young. So in the case of Diza’s family, 


two of the children remained in Nansemond, while the mother and four younger siblings 
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went to Norfolk for the year. They were also all presumably separated from Diza’s 
husband, the father of her children.” 

Other families faced separations similar to that suffered by Diza’s family. Sally 
and her four young children, Andrew, Angelina, Indiana, and John, were kept by M. W. 
Dennis of Portsmouth, but her son William was hired separately by Thomas G. Bond of 
Lower Parish. Patty and her children were more fortunate. She and her daughter 
Margaret were hired by one Lower Parish resident, and her son Willis by another, but at 
least they stayed together in the same part of the county. Willis Sr., Willis, Jr., and Patty, 
whose son was also named Willis and so was surely connected to the two adults named 
Willis in some significant way, also remained in the Lower Parish, but none of them lived 
with the same slave holder.”* A handful of men did hire multiple adults from the free 
schools; for example, Charles Capps rented George, and Martha and her child Olivia. 
Perhaps this is an example of Charles Capps’ humanitarian attempt at keeping members 
of a family together. If it is true that all the free school slaves were descendants of the 
same few slaves originally belonging to Yeats, George was likely a brother, uncle, or 


cousin of Martha’s.*> Many African Americans carried with them social taboos from 
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West Africa which made them much less likely than the whites around them to marry 
someone in their family group.°° 

Further examples all lead to the same conclusion: the trustees and renters of Yeats 
Free Schools slaves made little effort to keep the families of the school slaves together, 
except in the cases of mothers and their very young children. The primary responsibility 
of the trustees was to bring in as much income as possible for their institution, and those 
who hired the slaves were chiefly concerned with their own needs for labor and the costs 
involved. A few may also have been trying to support the school by renting slaves from 
it. Others who took in expensive slaves for a fee were probably most interested in 
making a small profit from their involvement with the schools’ slaves. The desires of the 
slaves themselves ranked low among these other demands. As a result, these slave 
families faced insecurity from year to year as they were hired out annually. Yet the 
slaves themselves struggled to maintain family relationships despite the hardship of 
institutional ownership. The existence of large families, such as those of Diza and Sally, 
suggest that these women had long-term relationships with their partners. These families 
clearly worked very hard to hold on to families ties despite all obstacles. 

Important information about the Yeats Free Schools slaves can also be gleaned 
from the financial records of the schools, some of which were also included in the school 
catalogue of 1861. The vast majority of the operating funds of the school were derived 


from the hires of school slaves. For the hiring year beginning January 1, 1860, the hires 


of slaves brought the school $3, 955.75. The next largest amount of income for the 
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schools came from the rent of eight school-owned farms and lots; these eight properties 
together brought $519.00 in income to the schools. A small amount was also added to 
the school coffers from interest on loans and bank dividends.*” The slaves, therefore, 
were worth almost eight times as much as the real estate was in 1860. Recall that in 
1780, the rents of the free school slaves were only worth twice as much as the rents from 
the school property. The school slaves, as a group, grew more valuable as a percentage 
of school property as a whole not only because they increased in number so dramatically, 

. but because slaves generally were increasing in value, most dramatically after 1850.** 
Interestingly, in 1861, the income derived from the slave hires fell substantially to only 
$2,967.25, a loss of 25% of their value the year before. It is unclear whether this decline 
in the value of slave hires was the result of emerging sectional tension after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, or the result of unknown factors. Despite this decline in 
income, however, the school trustees appear to have had more than enough money to 
operate the schools in the new school year. 

How did the trustees of the Yeats’ Free Schools employ these funds, raised 
chiefly from the labor of slaves? Most were used to run the two schools on a day-to-day 
basis. The largest amount was spent, not surprisingly, on teacher salaries. Each school 
had two teachers, a male principal and a female assistant. These four together were paid 
$2,376.50 over 1860-1861 school year. The trustees also bought many items needed for 
running a school. They spent $30.00 on “premium” books, for example, and paid teacher 
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Rowland Doggett $40.00 above his salary “for wood, making fires, & attention to [the] 
schoolroom for 1 year ending July 31, 1860.”°” The trustees also bought kindling and 
coal to heat the school houses, and paid William E. Jordan $64.12 to make repairs on one 
of the school-owned properties. The trustees spent $39.00 in 1860 for an insurance 
policy on their buildings, and set a little money aside to pay James Hargrove, owner of 
the local tavern, for “dinners for Trustees, etc.” In 1860, the schools held an exhibition on 
which the trustees expended $56.08, including $16.00 for a band. The trustees also found 
it necessary to use some of the funds to pay contingent expenses related to property 
ownership, They paid $62.75 to make repairs on the houses situated on two of their 
rental properties, and they paid $14.33 to the government in property taxes. They also 
found it necessary to pay a Mr. Pettyjohn $33.95 for “expenses collecting bonds due.” “° 
Slave ownership also brought with it various expenses, and the Yeats trustees 
recorded these costs for the year 1860-1861, providing important details about the lives 
of the slaves owned by the school. A large amount of money was spent on doctor’s bills 
for the slaves. A substantial amount - $383.75 - was paid to the accounts of four different 
doctors for the medical care of the school’s 86 slaves, an average of over $4.00 per slave. 
Another $4.61 was spent on medicines for the slaves Rose and Francis. Further, $6.50 
was paid to midwives for Hannah, Diza, and another unnamed slave woman. For Hannah 
and the unknown mother, the midwife was paid $2.00 each, but Diza’s midwife was paid 


$2.50. This extra fifty cents may indicate that Diza, who was giving birth to at least her 
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sixth child, had a particularly long or complicated labor.” This large investment in 
medical attention means that these slaves seem to have had ready access to medical care 
when they needed it. The fact that the schools’ trustees provided for the medical care of 
its slaves, rather than having the hirers provide it, stands in contrast with typical slave 
hiring contracts as well as with how Briery Presbyterian Church, another institutional 
slave owner, hired out its slaves. The school trustees appear to have had enough humane 
concern for the individuals whose fates they controlled that they provided the care 
necessary to keep them physically well. Of course, medical care for slaves was not just a 
matter of humanity among the school trustees. Just as the trustees paid for insurance on 
the buildings the schools owned, medical care was a type of insurance as well. The 
slaves were the most lucrative source of income the school possessed; it only made 
financial sense to invest in their health and fertility, as it paid dividends in the longer 
working lives of the school-owned slaves. 

The slaves generated other costs to the school as well. The next largest expense 
after medical bills was the support of “expensive” slaves, those women with small 
children and elderly slaves who were unable to earn their keep over the course of a year. 
In 1860 the trustees spent $282.50 to pay for the care of Sarah, Dizy, and Sylvia along 
with their young children, and for Lydia, Toney, and Dempse, who were probably all 
elderly slaves.” In the case of the women and children, this expense was also an 


investment, just as medical care was. Although the little children were a drag on the 
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income of the school for that year, in the long-term, they would have more than made up 
the money spent on their childhood when they became adults. 

On the other hand, the money applied to the care of elderly slaves was spent more 
out of a sense of paternal duty rather than economic interest. Aged slaves, who probably 
worked their entire lives for the benefit of the schools, certainly had earned a comfortable 
retirement. Those slaves who were past the age of work would remain a financial 
liability for the schools for the rest of their lives, but for the trustees to free them or 
simply cease to support them in old age would have been socially unacceptable to the 
paternalist white society of antebellum Virginia. Further, the mistreatment of elderly 
slaves would be extremely demoralizing to other school-owned slaves.” However, the 
knowledge that the trustees paid for the care of elderly slaves does not necessarily imply 
that these slaves were enjoying a happy old age. They were still exposed to auction at the 
beginning of every year; and while they once went to the highest bidder, now in old age, 
they went home with the person who offered to care for them for the least amount of 
money over the course of the year. This was a person who was presumably trying to 
squeeze a small profit from the transaction by spending less on the slave than the trustees 
had paid for the job. The elderly slaves who belonged to the Yeats schools also faced 
regular separations from their loved ones at a time of life in which the presence of family 


is most desired. The final expense that a slave would raise would be the cost of his 
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burial, and the Yeats trustees bore that expense once in 1860, when they paid W. T. 
Warrington $7.50 “for burial of Dempse, &c.’“* 

The Yeats trustees paid a few other expenses related to their slaves in 1860. They 
paid J. W. Ames $4.00 “for carrying slaves at hiring;” in other words, he organized the 
trip to Hargrove’s Tavern the slaves took to be auctioned to the men and women who 
would hire them for the coming year. The trustees also spent about $40.00 on clothing 
for the slaves over the course of the year, an amount that seems very small given the large 
number of individuals who needed to be clothed. In the last few decades of the 
antebellum era slave owners typically allotted at least $7.00 to $10.00 to clothe one adult 
slave for a year.*> This comparatively small expenditure of $40.00 for dozens of slaves 
can be explained, however, by the fact that most hiring contracts required hirers to 
provide clothing to the slaves they hired for the year. A last and most interesting entry 
in the accounts for 1860-61 is for “cash gave servants at hiring, Jan. 1, 1861 ... $33.75." 
The Yeats trustees gave at least some of their slaves money at the beginning of the year, 
perhaps as a Christmas gift. Slave owners almost always provided Christmas gifts to 
their slaves in the antebellum south, sometimes including small amounts of cash.** If this 
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money was distributed to the Yeats slaves as Christmas gifts, it makes sense that it was 
distributed to them on New Year’s Day rather than Christmas itself, since the slaves 
would have been scattered throughout Nansemond County on Christmas Day, but 
gathered together as a group on the first of January for the hiring auction. If the trustees 
of the free schools did indeed distribute Christmas gifts to their slaves, this would be an 
interesting example of the trustees attempting to maintain paternalistic rituals in a system 
of institutional slavery that generally undermined paternalism in many ways. 

The list of expenditures made by the trustees to care for the slaves raises a 
practical question: how were the slaves who belonged to the Yeats Free Schools treated? 
In terms of material comfort, the trustees made an effort to do what they could for the 
slaves in terms of medical care and the support of the very young and the very old. They 
also supplemented the clothing slaves received in their hiring contracts and gave at least 
some of them gifts of money on hiring day. But much of the day-to-day nature of the 
slaves’ material lives was determined not by the trustees who had a long-term interest in 
their welfare, but by the short-term masters and mistresses who hired them. It was the 
hirers who largely determined the quality of the food the slaves ate, what type of work 
they did, the quality of their clothing allotment, and whether they slept on a dirt floor or 
in a bed at night. It was the whim of these temporary masters that decided when and if 
they might go off the place for a visit to their loved ones scattered across the Lower 
Parish and beyond. So their material condition varied from year-to-year based on who 
hired them, but most likely it was usually in keeping with custom of the time and place 


for the average slave. What made this existence particularly brutal was not the material 
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deprivation, but the constant separation from loved ones, the lack of stability in knowing 
where they would live from one year to the next, and the annual humiliation of being re- 
hired on the auction block. 
What is certain from the list of expenditures is that slave owning was clearly very 
profitable for the Yeats Free Schools. When all the costs generated by the slaves are 
counted, the trustees spent about $760.00 on the care of their slaves for the year 1860. In 
the same year, these slaves brought in $3,955.75 in hires. These statistics certainly 
support the idea that slaveholding was still quite profitable in Virginia at the start of the 
Civil War. At the very least, it was profitable to the Yeats Free Schools, and was their 
economic foundation. The main source of income was slave hire, and these schools were 
amply endowed through their slaves’ labor. In 1861, the author of the school catalogue 
could boast that 
These schools are reported in good condition. They possess important 
facilities for imparting instruction; have each a tolerably extensive 
chemical and philosophical apparatus; and the teachers are entirely 
competent and popular. They teach a thorough academic course. The 
buildings at each school are nearly all new and in very good order, and 
sufficiently commodious for all present purposes.” 

The well-maintained and “commodious” school houses, the chemical apparatus, the 

competent teachers -- all of this was made possible by the labor of school-owned slaves. 

There is no doubt that the ownership of slaves by the Yeats Free Schools was 
extremely important to the Lower Parish community, and benefitted a variety of white 


residents there. The primary beneficiaries, of course, were the children who received an 


education at these schools and their families. Some of these children probably would not 
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have had access to a formal education without the labor of the school-owned slaves. 
Others who attended from more affluent families may have had educational 
opportunities, but only at significant cost to their families. Other clear beneficiaries of 
the labor of the school slaves were the four teachers who worked at the schools and 
derived respectable employment from the sweat of the slaves’ labor. Another, less 
obvious, group of beneficiaries of the Yeats Free Schools were the men and women who 
hired the slaves out each year. The entire community enjoyed the advantage of knowing 
that a large group of laborers was reliably available for hire each year. Local planters had 
a flexible source of labor they could count on when they needed it, with no long-term 
commitment required. Slave hiring also allowed poorer whites to enter the ranks of 
masters, at least temporarily, at a much lower cost than was necessary for purchasing a 
slave outright. Hiring the free school slaves, or keeping the “expensive” ones, was a 
profitable economic opportunity within reach of nearly all the white residents of Lower 
Parish and the surrounding community. 

Once the central question of who benefitted from institutional slavery is 
answered, a second question of even more importance emerges: how did being a 
beneficiary of institutional slavery influence their feelings about living in a slave society? 
Institutional slavery most influenced those who were not already slave owners, because 
institutional slavery gave these non-slaveholding whites a stake in the system of slavery 


that they would not otherwise have had. In this way, institutional slavery helps explain 
why white Virginians who were not slave holders themselves were willing support the 


Confederacy in 1861 and fight for the continuation of slavery in Virginia. Many 
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historians have suggested that non-slaveholding whites fought in the Civil War for honor 
and glory, or to uphold the system of white supremacy from which they derived higher 
self-esteem and a sense of connection with those in higher social classes.°° These 
historians make important points. But it is not also plausible that some of these men 
were willing to fight for the continuation of slavery because they and their families were 
the beneficiaries of slaveholding institutions such as the Yeats Free Schools? 

Answering this question starts by determining whether the children who attended 
the free schools already belonged to wealthy, slave-owning families. For those whose 
parents were already slave owners, the boon of a free education may have been small 
compared to the benefits they gained from the labor of their own slaves; however, for the 
families who did not own slaves themselves, or owned perhaps one or two, the free 
education provided by the Yeats Free Schools was one of the most important ways that 
their families became beneficiaries of slavery. Fortunately, the school catalogue of 1861 
lists the name of each child attending the school that year. The Lower Academy had 33 
students, 20 boys and 13 girls. The Upper Academy had 40 students, 20 boys and 20 
girls. Altogether, there were 73 students at the two schools in 1861 living in about 43 
households.*’ Most of these students can be identified in the 1860 census of Nansemond 


County. Once the parents of the children are recognized, a quick comparison with the 
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census’s slave schedule then reveals whether or not the children belonged to a slave- 
holding household in 1860. 

This study of the students’ economic backgrounds reveals that they came to the 
Yeats’ Free Schools from a wide range of economic and social backgrounds. The 
majority did come from households where slaves resided in 1860; of the 73 children 
attending the schools, 56 came from slaveholding households, eight from non- 
slaveholding households, and nine children could not be identified on the census. 
Significantly, the majority of these “slaveholding” children lived in homes with ten or 
fewer slaves. It is also important to note that the census takers of Nansemond County did. 
not indicate whether any given slave was owned by the head of household, or hired by 
him or her. Often the low value of the head of household’s personal property indicates 
that slaves living in their household were hired rather than owned. Finally, five of the 56 
children living in slaveholding households have ambiguous status in the household 
because they bore surnames different from that of the head of household. It is impossible 
to gauge their economic status, because they might have been step-children, nieces or 
nephews, or wards. They might have shared fully in the economic wealth of the 
household, or they might have been poor relations. 

Only one family whose children attended the free schools, the Wrights, was very 
wealthy. Thomas J., Claudius, Logan, and Martha Wright attended the Lower Academy. 
Their father, William J. Wright, was a farmer with real estate worth $20,000, and 


personal property worth $50,000 in 1860. Most of the value of this personal property 
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was derived from the 62 slaves listed under his name on the slave schedule.” William 
Wright was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Yeats Free Schools, and hired six 
of the Free School slaves in 1861. The Wrights represent the social and economic 
pinnacle of Nansemond County white society. A few other children came from wealthy 
households, but none of them approached the wealth of the Wrights. The next wealthiest 
family was that of farmer William E. and Sarah Jordan, the parents of students John K., 
Robert, and Walter Jordan. William Jordan was the President of the Board of Trustees of 
the schools in 1861. He owned 24 slaves, and $10,000 in real estate.®? Besides the three 
Jordan boys, five other children who attended the schools also came from prosperous 
families that commanded the labor of between 20-26 slaves in 1860. 

Another cohort of eighteen children from seven families lived in households 
containing between 10-19 slaves. Most of these children probably also enjoyed 
comfortable lifestyles made possible by land and slave ownership, although sometimes 
appearances are deceiving. For example, Ann and Lazretta Fanny’s household appears 
prosperous in the slave schedule of 1860, with eleven slaves listed under their father 
Robert Fanny’s name. But with only $500.00 in personal property, the census records 


imply that their father did not actually own all of the slaves listed on the schedule. In 
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fact, that implication is confirmed by the expense records of the Yeats Free School for the 
year ending April 6, 1861. This document states that Robert Fanny was paid $29.00 for 
“keeping” Diza and her children in 1860 by the Yeats Free School Trustees. The hiring 
record for 1861 reveals that Diza has six children, so as many as seven of the eleven 
slaves listed on the slave schedule under Robert Fanny’s name belonged to the Free 
Schools.*° Robert Fanny and his wife Elizabeth were not wealthy slave owners; rather, 
they were trying to earn extra money by maintaining a family of “expensive” slaves for 
the Yeats Free Schools, profiting from slavery in a more backhanded way. 

The largest number of children, 26, came from families that owned or hired 
between one and nine slaves. Within this group there are large differences in wealth 
between different families. For example, Upper Academy student John C. Jordan, whose 
father Isham Jordan was a physician with $3,000.00 in real estate and $4,000.00 in 
personal property, came from a home with six slaves.°° He was clearly much better off 
than Sarah Stringer, whose father, oysterman George Stringer, owned no land. George 
Stringer was listed as having three slaves in the slave schedule, but with only $300.00 in 


personal property, it is likely that the Stringer family hired at least one or two of the three 
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slaves they were credited with on the 1860 slave schedule.”’ A couple of other 
households, although included in the group of slaveholding families, came from families 
where only one adolescent slave was owned or hired. Thus, many of the children in this 
lowest slaveholding bracket derived only small benefits from the labor of household 
slaves. Many of these families, despite being classified as slaveholders, did not have the 
wealth to pay for their children’s education. For these families, the indirect educational 
benefit they derived from the labor of the Yeats Free School slaves may have equaled or 
surpassed the benefits they gained from the slaves who worked in their households. 
Finally, eight school children came from homes that neither owned nor rented 
slaves in 1860. For example, Albert, Archibald, and Mary Andrews came from a farming 
family on the margins of economic independence. Their parents owned only $200.00 
worth of real estate and $500.00 in personal property.”® They were still better off than the 
families of Marietta Jones and Jonathan Jusley, both of whose fathers were carpenters. 
The Jusleys owned $300.00 in real estate, but only $25.00 in personal property.*? The 
Jones family, poorer still, owned no land, and only $30.00 in personal property. The 


census enumerator marked both parents as “persons over the age of 20 who cannot read 


571860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
16, column 1, lines 31-35; 1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Nansemond 
County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 10, column 1, lines 7-9. 


°81860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Upper Parish, page 
108, column 1, lines 26-39 and page 109, column 1, lines 1-6. 


*°1860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
20, column 1, lines 10-15. 
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or write.” Finally, Charley and Mary Nurney resided with their mother Emeline, who 
was probably a widow. Her occupation was listed as “matron of the poor house” and she 
had no personal property. The position of matron of a poor house was often given to a 
respectable and able-bodied but poor woman of the county. Although Emeline Nurney 
was listed as owning a substantial $2,000.00 in real estate, it is very likely that the census 
enumerator was actually recording the value of the land connected with the poor house, 
and not property that Emeline Nurney herself owned.°! 

For the Andrews, the Joneses, the Jusleys, and the Nurneys, the free education 
their children received at the Yeats Free Schools was almost certainly the primary way 
that they benefitted from living in a slave society. Although the free education provided 
by the Free School slaves had the same monetary value for all children, it was “worth” 
more to some families than to others. The Wright children would have received an 
excellent education without the existence of the Yeats Free Schools; their family could 
have paid for private school tuition or hired a tutor for their children. But for the children 
of more humble households, this was their only opportunity for a high-quality education. 
When Nansemond County families faced the threat of civil war after Abraham Lincoln’s 
election to the presidency in 1860, they had to decide if preserving slavery was worth the 
high cost of war. For those families whose children attended the Yeats Free Schools, the 
fear of losing the schools, or having to pay taxes to maintain them, may have influenced 


their decision to support the Confederacy and the slave regime. 


1860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
10, column 1, lines 29-33. 


61860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
64, column 1, lines 28-36. 
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The last group in the greater Nansemond County area to benefit from the Yeats 
Free Schools was comprised of the men and women who hired or were paid to care for 
the schools’ slaves each year. Hirers could depend on a large pool of temporary slave 
labor available every January 1“. This gave local whites a flexible source of labor, 
allowing them to hire extra help when they needed it without more than a year’s 
commitment. This was an especially important source of slave labor for poorer whites 
who could not afford to buy slaves, because the Yeats Free Schools made slave men, 
women, and children of every age available at prices that made temporary entrance into 
the master class possible for almost anyone. As with the children who attended the Free 
Schools, it is possible to learn about the economic situations of the men and women who 
hired the Yeats slaves in 1861 by locating them in the regular census and slave schedules 
of 1860. While most of the hirers of Free School slaves in 1861 were already slave 
owners, probably twenty percent of them did not own slaves of their own. The consistent 
availability of slave labor available for hire was a boon for whites of every economic 
level, but it was especially important to owners of small numbers of slaves, and to those 
who did not own slaves at all, but aspired to do so, either to meet their labor needs or to 
raise their social status within a slave society. 

Of the forty men and women who hired the Yeats Free School slaves in 1861, 
thirty-eight can be identified in the census records of 1860. Of those thirty-eight who can 
be found in the records, thirty are listed in the slave schedule as the masters of slaves. - 
This does not mean that all thirty actually owned slaves, however. The census 


enumerators in each locality determined how to count slaves as they moved from house 
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to house creating the census and slave schedule. In Nansemond County, as in most 
places, the census takers simply recorded the age, gender, and color (black or mulatto) of 
each slave in a household, and listed them under the name of the head of household. 
Census takers paid no attention to whether the head of household owned the slaves or had 
simply hired them for that year. Therefore, some of those thirty slave hirers who lived in 
Nansemond County probably did not own any slaves, but only hired them, while others 
had a mix of owned and hired slaves listed on the slave schedule. 

In the city of Portsmouth, however, the census enumerators went the proverbial 
“extra mile” as they made a record of their city’s slaves. They conscientiously recorded 
whether each slave was owned or hired by the head of household; then, if the slave had 
been hired, they recorded the name of the owner of the slave. Fortunately, after 
Nansemond County, Portsmouth was home to the largest number hirers of Yeats Free 
School slaves in 1861, eleven. Two of the eleven Portsmouth hirers did not own any 
slaves of their own, but were listed on the slave schedule solely as hirers of slaves: James 
Eastwood hired two slaves in 1860 from a private owner,” and John B. Johnson hired 
four slaves, three from the Yeats Free School and one from a private owner.” Drawing 
from the Portsmouth data that two out of eleven slave holders listed in the slave schedule 
were not actually slave owners, but were only the temporary masters of slaves, it is 
reasonable to surmise that a similar percentage of Nansemond County slave holders - as 
many as twenty percent - were only listed on the slave schedule as the hirers of slaves. 


*1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Portsmouth, Virginia; Jackson 
Ward, page 16, column 1, lines 1-8. 


1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Portsmouth, Virginia; Norfolk 
Parish, page 3, column 2, lines 17-24. 
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This estimate of twenty percent concurs nicely with the work of historian Sarah S. 
Hughes, whose study of 57 slave hirers in nearby Elizabeth City County, Virginia in the 
late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries found that twenty-one percent were not 
slave owners.” Other Portsmouth hirers, such as Benjamin Small, hired more slaves than 
they owned; Small owned only one adolescent slave in 1860, but hired three more slaves 
that year, all of whom belonged to the Yeats F ree School.© Like Robert Fanny, Small 
appears at first glance to have been better off economically than he really was, There 
were certainly others like Benjamin Small in Nansemond County who also hired more 
slaves than they owed. 

There were great differences in wealth among the slave-holding men and women 
who hired Yeats Free School slaves in 1861. The most prosperous man on the list, 
William J. Wright, is familiar as the very wealthy man who sent his children to the Free 
Schools. On the Nansemond County slave schedule he was credited with 62 slaves, and 
in 1861, he hired 5 slaves from the Yeats Free Schools, and maintained the aged 
bondswoman Lydia for them at a cost of $35.00 for the year.© The next wealthiest man 
who rented slaves from the Free Schools was James Hargroves, a successful farmer who 


also ran the Hargroves’ Tavern, a country store, and the post office. His tavern was the 


“Sarah S. Hughes, “Slaves for Hire: The Allocation of Black Labor in Elizabeth 
City County, Virginia, 1782-1810,” William and Mary Quarterly 35 (April 1978), 268. 


651860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Portsmouth, Virginia; Norfolk 
Parish, page 3, column 2, lines 39-40 and page 4, column 1, lines 1-5. 


*°1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Nansemond County, Virginia; 
Lower Parish, page 7, column 2, lines 33-40 and page 8, columns 1 and 2, lines 1-40; “A 
List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats 
Free Schools,” 11 
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social center of the county, and it was the site where the Yeats slaves were auctioned at 
the beginning of every year. One white witness to these auctions recalled Hargroves’ 
Tavern before the Civil War: 


On the first of January of every year an immense crowd of whites and 
negroes would gather there, as the public hiring out and selling of negroes 
would take place there; and on that day the negroes were in their glory, 
eating the eight inch molasses cake, imbibing ‘something strong,’ and 
forming rings and whirling one the ‘light fantastic toe’ to the music of 
quills and clapping.” 


This observer, although overly sanguine about the mood of the slaves on a day when they 
would probably be separated from their loved ones, reveals the importance of hiring day 
and Hargroves’ Tavern as its location. James Hargroves owned land worth $10,000, and 
25 slaves worth $15,000. A dozen free blacks also lived in the James Hargroves 
household, a sign that between the farm, the tavern, and store, Hargroves had more work 
than he and his slaves could handle alone. Hargroves hired one slave, Emma, from the 
Free Schools in 1861, perhaps because of the convenient location of the auction.® 

After Wright and Hargroves, however, the prosperity level of the hirers (as judged 
by the number of slaves listed under their names on the slave schedule of 1860) drops off 


steeply. Only three additional hirers were listed as having ten or more slaves: A. J. Wise 


®’William Turner Jordan, A Record of Farms and Their Owners in Lower Parish 
of Nansemond County, Virginia, (Suffolk, VA: Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society, 
1968), 13; for information on the Hargroves Tavern as the site of the Yeats Free Schools 
slave hiring auction, see Wilbur Earnest MacClenny, “The Negro in Nansemond Co., 
Virginia.” (n.d.), Papers of Wilbur Earnest MacClenny, Accession #3615, Special 
Collections Dept., University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, VA. 


681 860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
10, column 1, lines 35-40 and page 11, column 1, lines 1-13; 1860 United States Census 
(Slave Schedule), Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 7, column 1, lines 
23-40 and column 2, lines 1-7. see 
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“with 15, James C. Bidgood with 12, and John Stewart with 10.” Even this modest 
group of three men is misleading, however, because Stewart only owned $500.00 worth 
of personal property in 1860.” With the price of an adult male slave approximately 
$1,000.00 in 1860, Stewart cannot have actually owned many - or even any - of the ten 
slaves listed under his name, four of whom were adults in their twenties and thirties. In 
contrast, Wise had $15,000 in personal property,” and Bidgood, $9,000.00. These men 
clearly owned most or all of their slaves. 

Compared with the families of the children who attended the schools, the men and 
women who hired the Free School slaves were only moderately prosperous. Naturally, 
those who hired the slave labor they needed rather than bought it tended to be less well- 
off. The wealthy Wright and Hargroves, both substantial slave owners themselves, are 
exceptions. Hargroves was no doubt taking advantage of a flexible source of labor for his 
various businesses when he hired Yeats slaves; Wright may have needed a flexible labor 


supply as well, or he may have felt obliged to hire some of the Free Schools slaves 


1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Norfolk County, Virginia; 
Portsmouth Parish, page 15, column 2, lines 14-22. 


71860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Nansemond County, Virginia; 
Lower Parish, page 8, column 2, lines 21-32. 


711860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Nansemond County, Virginia; 
Lower Parish, page 6, column 2, lines 13-22. 


721860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 9, 
column 1, lines 1-7. 


1860 United States Census, Norfolk County, Virginia; Portsmouth Parish, page 
50, column 1, lines 12-15. 


741860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
13, column 1, lines 25-28. 
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because he was a school trustee and his children attended the school. Nevertheless, 
twenty-five of the thirty-eight identifiable men and women who hired Yeats slaves owned 
fewer than ten slaves, while another eight more owned no slaves at all. 

Charles Capps of Portsmouth may stand as a representative hirer of Yeats slaves. 
In 1860 Capps was a comfortable farmer with $6,000.00 in real estate, and $5,000.00 in 
personal estate, which was primarily the value of the four slaves he owned. Capps also 
hired three slaves in 1860, all of whom belonged to the Yeats Free Schools. These three 
Yeats slaves consisted of a 35-year-old mulatto woman, a 21-year-old black man, and a 
twelve-year-old black boy. In 1861, he hired George, Martha, and Martha’s child, Olivia, 
from the Yeats Free Schools.’> It appears that although Capps hired three slaves in both 
1860 and 1861, he did not hire the same three slaves the second year. Capps, like many 
of the whites who hired slaves, was a man of fairly prosperous economic circumstances 
who probably used the hiring system to acquire the labor he needed from year to year 
until he could afford to purchases more slaves outright. 

Many of the men and women who hired the Yeats slaves were not as well-off as 
Charles Capps, however. For example, Margaret Redd, a widow with four young 
children (two of whom attended the Upper Academy), owned $2,500.00 in real estate and 
$600.00 in personal property in 1860. She is listed as the owner of two 18-year-old 


slaves in the slave schedule, one male and one female. In 1861, she hired two slaves 


1860 United States Census, Norfolk County, Virginia; Portsmouth Parish, page 
49, column 1, lines 27-33; 1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Norfolk County, 
Virginia; Portsmouth Parish, page 15, column 1, lines 18-27; “A List of the Slaves 
Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 
i; 
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from the Free Schools, Davy, and a boy, Willis.” It is very likely that at least one of the 
slaves she is listed as possessing on the slave schedule was a hired slave, based on the 
value of her personal property. With no husband to run the farm and four children under 
the age of ten, Redd needed labor if she was to avoid working in the fields herself, which 
would have undermined her class status. “Slaveholding determined a white woman’s 
social standing, the work she had to perform, and her relationships with friends, 
neighbors, husband, and children,” observes historian Jonathan Martin. “... An easy way 
to distinguish between classes in the antebellum South was to look for white women 
working in the fields.””’ Margaret Redd may not have been able to afford to buy more 
slaves, but with the help of the Yeats Free Schools, she could hire them each year to 
protect her reputation and that of her children. 

The least prosperous group of men and women who hired Yeats Free Schools 
slaves in 1861 were those eight who did not appear on the slave schedule at all in 1860. 
Most of these whites were either new to hiring or irregular hirers. Among them was 
Richard Merrill, a ship’s carpenter in Norfolk with $500.00 worth of land, probably just 
enough for his home and his shop, and $400.00 in personal property. He neither owned 
nor rented slaves in 1860, but he did employ a young free black woman named Frances 
Bunch, who was living in the Merrill household as a servant according to the census 


record. Perhaps Merrill decided to replace the free black servant with a hired slave the 


76160 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 9, 
column 1, lines 27-31; 1860 United States Census (Slave Schedule), Nansemond County, 
Virginia; Lower Parish, page 6, column 2, lines 33-34; “A List of the Slaves Belonging to 
Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 
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following year, when he hired from the Yeats trustees a young slave woman, also named 
Frances, for $25.00.”° Another new hirer who did not appear on the 1860 slave schedule 
was John Clievis (Cleeves), a 52-year-old farmer with no land of his own and only 
$150.00 worth of personal property. Clievis entered the world of slave mastery when he 
hired a boy named Henry for $30.00 from the Yeats Free Schools.” One illuminating 
case is that of Henry Brinkley, who was only 16 in 1860 and working as the overseer for 
Richard B. Ames. In 1861, this young man became the master of Jacob, Diza’s son. 
Little Jacob, hired apart from his family for the first time, was separated from his mother 
for the year for $15.00, one of the smallest sums earned by the Yeats slaves that year.*° 
How must Diza have felt that January 1“, forced to entrust her young son to the care and 
keeping of a 17-year-old youth! No doubt she prayed that her son found a semblance of 
home among the slaves on the Ames farm that year. 

When men like Merrill, Clievis, and Brinkley hired slaves for the first time, they 
were purchasing more than labor. As historian James Oakes notes, “The ownership of 


even a single slave affected all the other relationships that made up the master’s world.”*! 


781860 United States Census, Norfolk County, Virginia; Subdivision #1, page 7, 
column 1, lines 17-23; “A List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, 
“John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 


71860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 
16, column 1, lines 36-40; “A List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in 
Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11 


81 860 United States Census, Nansemond County, Virginia; Lower Parish, page 7, 
column 1, lines 35-40 and page 8, column 1, lines 1-4; “A List of the Slaves Belonging to 
Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 


*!James Oakes, Slavery and Freedom: An Interpretation of the Old South, (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1990), 93. 
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How could hiring a child slave benefit Henry Brinkley? It made him more than another 
man’s overseer -~ it made him a part, however tenuous, of the master class. Brinkley and 
others like him gained a certain elevation in social status from having just one slave to 
command. They had made a first step toward the white southern ideal of mastery. 

Some of the Yeats Free Schools slaves were not hired for the year, but rather 
“kept” by a white household because they could not do enough work to pay for their 
food, clothing, and shelter for the year. The Yeats Trustees wrote them off as 
“expensive” slaves, and they were put out to the lowest bidder each year, the person who 
vowed to provide the necessities of life to them at the lowest possible cost. As discussed 
previously, these were often mothers with their young children, or aged slaves. Those 
whites who kept slaves in 1861 can be divided equally into two clear categories: wealthy 
families for whom adding a few extra women and children to their plantation households 
would make little difference, and poor families, for whom keeping expensive slaves for 
the school was an important way to earn extra income. Out of the first group, the very 
wealthy William J. Wright emerges again as a prime example. Along with hiring five 
slaves, he kept Lydia, who was probably an elderly slave, for $35.00 for the year.®” Lydia 
would have easily blended into the large slave population on the Wright plantation, and 
the cost for caring for her would be small because of the economy of scale. Wright 
profited from the contract, no doubt. 

Expensive slaves were just as likely to be kept by poor whites as by wealthy ones, 
however. In 1861, Sylvia and her three young children Elick, John, and Davy, were kept 


82 List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in Jones, “John Yeats 
and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 
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by George W. King of Portsmouth for $36.00. King, a tenant farmer working on an 
estate owned by William J. Wright, owned no land and only $150.00 in personal 
property.® For the King family, offering to keep Sylvia and her three young sons for the 
year was a calculated gamble. Their goal would be to get as much work out of the slave 
family and to spend as little of the $36.00 on them as possible. If they were fortunate, the 
Kings might turn a profit at the end of the year and gain a little extra labor as well. For 
poorer families like the Kings, the primary benefit of the Yeats Free Schools hiring 
scheme was not the opportunity to hire slave labor. Rather, they benefitted from taking 
on the job for caring for expensive slaves. This was a different kind of way to benefit 
economically from slavery. In addition, the Kings and other poor white families like 
them also derived the social benefits of slave mastery from keeping expensive slaves. 
While the “keep” of expensive slaves was paid by the Free Schools trustees, expensive 
slaves were not treated like boarders. They were still under the command of the whites 
who took charge of their lives for the year, and their presence in the household raised the 
social status of the whites who lived there. Writing specifically of slave children who 
were hired out for only their “victuals” and clothing, historian Jonathan Martin notes that 
“the impoverished white southerners whose only entree into the slaveholding classes was 
to hire slave children in exchange for their maintenance could be some of the most 
exacting and stringent masters.”* Indeed, their only hope of profit, and only proof of 


mastery, came from strictly overseeing the lives of the slaves under their control. 


*31860 United States Census, Norfolk County, Virginia; Portsmouth Parish, page 
24, column 1, lines 21-26;“A List of the Slaves Belonging to Yeats’ Free Schools” in 
Jones, “John Yeats and the Yeats Free Schools,” 11. 
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The whites of Nansemond County and its environs benefitted greatly from the 
regular availability of a large number of slaves for hire from the Yeats Free Schools. 
While there were always slaves available for hire from private owners, rarely was such a 
large number of slaves hired from one reliable source. This meant that whites from a 
range of economic backgrounds, including some who were quite poor, could aspire to at 
least temporary slave “ownership” by renting slaves from the Free Schools or 
maintaining their expensive slaves. Thus, the Free Schools benefitted the economic well- 
being of many of the whites in the community. Perhaps even more significantly, these 
slaves for hire enhanced the social standing of middling and poor whites who hired them, 
such as Margaret Redd and Henry Brinkley. There is no doubt that the men and women 
who hired slaves from the Yeats Free Schools considered the institution a great boon for 
these reasons. Like the parents of the students who attended the schools, they would 
have considered the Yeats Free Schools an institution for which they were willing to 
fight. 

With the Civil War, the Yeats Free School slaves were freed, and the schools lost 
the primary means of their financial support. William Turner Jordan, the son of the last 
antebellum President of the Board of Trustees for the schools, recalled at the beginning of 
the twentieth century: 

When the Civil War came on this institution was worth in money value 
nearly or quite one hundred thousand dollars, but Lincoln in one sweep of 
the hand killed the income by the emancipation of the negroes. The lands 
were sold by act of the Legislature of Virginia, and there remains but two 
lots and the houses on them to tell of the greatness of John Yeates, English 
gentleman. 

®*Jordan, A Record of Farms and Their Owners, 31. 
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The schools continued to operate after the close of the Civil War, but on a much shakier 
financial footing. The trustees did petition the legislature to sell all the land owned by the 
Yeats Free Schools except the land where the two schools actually sat, in an attempt to 
keep the schools running. Eventually, the two school buildings were incorporated into 
the new public schools system of Nansemond County, and were used as school houses 
until about 1900. The memory of John Yeats and his schools did not fade from the 
community’s memory, however. Even today, there is a John Yeates Middle School in 
Suffolk. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century, slaves very quickly became the investment 
of choice for white philanthropists seeking to endow free schools for white children in 
Virginia. While the free schools were a boon to whites, belonging to schools rather than 
individual masters or mistresses added difficulties to the lives of these institutionally- 
owned slaves. Often school-owned slaves were hired out every year of their lives, never 
enjoying the security of a regular home. They were always compelled to rely on the 
humanity of their temporary masters and the trustees of their institutions for the 
necessities for life, and for opportunities to live with or even visit their loved ones. Yet 
despite these hardships, evidence from the naming patterns of the slaves owned by the 
Yeats Free Schools at the end of the antebellum era reveals that these slaves still 
maintained strong family relationships with one another. The schools that thrived 
because of work of generations of slaves were of great benefit to their communities. 


Some whites benefitted from sending their children to the schools, while others advanced 





Judge William Wellington Jones of Suffolk, Virginia, interview by the author, 
23 January 2007. 
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economically and socially from hiring slaves from the institutions. As with the slaves 
who were owned by church congregations, the sacrifices of school-owned slaves 


provided much that was good in early Virginia communities. 
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Chapter 4 — “So Large a Family as the College:” 
Slavery at the College of William and Mary 


The first English settlers in Virginia considered the creation of educational 
institutions in their colony one of their highest priorities; it was second only, perhaps, to 
the establishment of the Church of England in King James’ new domains, Only a dozen 
years after settling Jamestown in 1607, the leaders of the colony were making plans for a 
school for Indians and a college for their own sons. These schools were to be located on 
the frontier between the English and the Powhatans, in Henrico. Anonymous gifts 
arrived from English gentlemen, and the leader of the Powhatans, Opechancanough, was 
approached about procuring students for the Indian school. But these schools were never 
to be; although the English had gone as far as erecting school buildings by early 1622, the 
Indian attack on the English plantations in February of that year scuttled all these plans. 
The colonists had already determined how they were going to support the schools 
financially; they planned to set aside one thousand acres and purchase the labor of five 
indentured servants to support the schoolmaster and his assistant.’ 

Land and labor — these were the two necessary components for creating wealth in 
the Virginia tobacco economy. These five servants would have been “institutional 
servants,” their labor supporting a charitable, educational venture rather than just an 
economic one. Clearly, the leaders of the colony recognized the value of labor to support 
their institutions long before slavery was commonplace in Virginia. Not surprisingly 
then, when the first permanent institution of higher education in Virginia — the College of 
William and Mary — was established in 1693, labor was an integral part of both its 


' William Stevens Perry, ed., Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church, Vol. 1: Virginia (Hartford, CT: Church Press Co., 1870), 544. 
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endowment and the running of its day-to-day operations. While initially this labor pool 
was made up of both white indentured servants and black slaves, the College, like most 
Virginia masters, turned completely to slave labor in the eighteenth century. Thus, many 
Virginia slaves spent their lives working for and belonging to William and Mary before 
the Civil War. These slaves, particularly those who lived and worked on campus, 
endured unique challenges. However, they also enjoyed unusual opportunities compared 
to more traditional slaves with individual, rather than institutional, owners. 

The College of William and Mary was founded in 1693 by the Rev. James Blair, a 
Scotsman who served as the Commissary of Virginia — the Bishop of London’s personal 
representative. Other prominent Virginia colonists who wanted to finally fulfill the 
dream of the Henrico College joined Blair in this work. Virginians were eager for a place 
to educate their sons without sending them to England, as well as an institution to train 
Virginia-born clergy who would, perhaps, be more acceptable to their Virginia parishes 
than the ministers who came from Britain. Many Virginians were wary of the British 
clergymen who came to the colonies because they tended to be those men who could find 
a parish nowhere else. Thus, they were often poorly prepared or, worse, morally lax and 
uncommitted to the rigors of a minister’s life. Virginians hoped that if their sons could 
train for the ministry at home, more of them would fill the colony’s pulpits.? James Blair 
was the man who in 1699 promoted the idea of endowing Virginia parish glebes with 
slaves to attract more qualified clergy from England with a better livelihood (see Chapter 


1)’ It is not surprising, therefore, that he also thought to use slaves to aid in his college 


? Susan H. Godson et al., The College of William and Mary: a History, Volume 1, 
1693-1888, (Williamsburg, VA: King and Queen Press, 1993), 6, 13. 

3 The Rev. James Blair to the Bishop of London, 1724, in Perry, ed. Historical 
Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church, 338-339. 
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project as well. Slaves at the new college, by enabling privileged young men in Virginia 
to train for service to the church, ultimately served the same purpose as those slaves who 
were used to endow parish benefices: they improved the quality of Anglican clergy in the 
colony. 

Slaves and indentured servants would not only endow William and Mary, but they 
would see to its daily operations as well. A student, probably Orlando Jones, referred to 
these laborers in a speech he made on May Day in 1699 to members of the Virginia 
General Assembly visiting the College. The speeches of Jones and four other students on 
this occasion were meant to bring attention to the College and support Governor Francis 
Nicholson’s plan to move the capital of the colony from struggling Jamestown to Middle 
Plantation, which would be re-christened “Williamsburg.” Jones, therefore, emphasized 
the importance of Williamsburg as a college town and asserted that there were over one 
hundred individuals associated with the College, including “such servants as will be 
necessary for the Kitchin (sic), Buttery, Gardens, wooding, and all other uses.”* Some of 
the work of college-owned slaves is laid out in Jones’ statement; they were to grow and 
prepare food for the students, and provide wood for their fires. These would remain part 
of the important work slaves did at William and Mary until the Civil War. 

Both slaves and indentured servants worked at the College of William and Mary 
in its first years, reflecting the changing dynamics of labor in the colony that began in the 
last decades of the seventeenth century. After 1680, slaves from Africa became more 
common than English indentured servants for a couple of reasons. First, indentured 
servants were becoming harder to attract to Virginia, and then they became troublesome 

“Speeches of Students of the College of William and Mary Delivered May 1, 


1699,” William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, 2" Ser., Vol. 10, No. 4 
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after they were freed from their indentures; this latter point was made obvious during 
Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676. Second, African slaves became easier to acquire and more 
economically attractive as life expectancies rose over the course of the seventeenth 
century.> Thus, it makes sense that College employed both slaves and indenture servants 
when it was founded in 1693. Gradually, however, as indentured servants became much 
less common in eighteenth-century Virginia, they were completely replaced on campus 
by enslaved workers. 
The first documentary evidence of slaves at the College is found in the records of 
a dramatic incident in early William and Mary history. In December 1702, the students 
decided to sport with James Blair (who served as the first president of the College) by 
barricading the door of the school at midnight on Christmas Eve, locking the Reverend 
out. According to historian Susan Godson, the students had 
adopted a traditional custom at English schools, one that had its origins 
far back in the Middle Ages. This was the so-called ‘barring out,’ a 
ritualistic and symbolic locking of the master out of the student quarters 
until they agreed to begin the scheduled Christmas vacation early.° 
Although the students had likely enjoyed this tradition with their masters since William 
and Mary was founded, in 1702 Blair decided that rather than play along with the 
students that year he would break down the barricade — or rather, order two college 
servants to do it. In an affidavit taken about the incident two years later, James Blair 
recalled that he, “with Assistance of two Servant-Men I had in the College, had almost 
forced open one of the Doors before they had sufficiently secured it. But while I was 
° For detailed explanations of the transition from indentured servitude to slavery in 
Virginia, see Allan Kulikoff, Tobacco and Slaves: the Development of Southern Cultures 
in the Chesapeake, 1680-1800, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1986) 
and Edmund S. Morgan, American Slavery, American Freedom: the Ordeal of Colonial 


Virginia, (New York: W.W. Norton, 1975). 
° Godson, The College of William and Mary: a History, 40-41. 
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breaking in, they presently fired off three or four Pistols, and hurt one of my Servants in 
the Eye with the Wadde.”” Indentured servant Jane Newman was also asked about her 
recollections of the event. Newman stated that the two servants were “a Negro man, and 
I think an English Servant man.” She became aware of the incident when “a Negro Girl 
came running in, and said the Boys had shot her Master.”® Actually, it was not Blair who 
had been injured, but the black servant he had brought with him, a detail revealed in an 
account of the evening made by William Robertson, the Clerk of the College. Robertson 
stated that when Blair decided to attack the students’ barricade, he “called for a Negro 
man & a white servant for that purpose. And when the Negro went about breaking open 
the door, one of the Boys fired at him with Powder.”® 

This interesting account of an altercation between the students and President Blair 
reveals that in 1702 the College was staffed by a combination of white and black 
“servants.” While in the first half of the seventeenth century blacks in Virginia were 
sometimes employed just as white servants were, with a fixed term of years to serve, by 
1700 almost all Africans and African Americans in Virginia were slaves. In this account 
alone, it is clear that at least two slaves lived at the college, a man and a girl. What is not 
clear is whether these slaves were owned by the College, or by James Blair himself. But 
as the College later was a slave-owner in its own right, it is very possible that these two 
individuals were already living as institutional slaves. This account is also important 
because it hints at a hierarchy of race and class that was already present in the early 

” Papers Relating to an Affidavit Made by His Reverence James Blair ... Against 
Francis Nicholson, Esq., Governour of the Said Province (London: 1727) in Mary R. M. 
Goodwin, “William and Mary College Historical Notes,” Manuscript Report, Colonial 
Williamsburg Research Department, 94. 
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eighteenth century. When the three men — Blair, a white servant, and a black slave — 
prepare to storm the barricade, it was the black man who did the work, the one who 
“went about breaking open the door.”'° When he was successful, it was he who was shot 

at by a rebellious student. Would that student have fired so readily at James Blair, or 
even at the unnamed white servant man? Throughout the eighteenth century and into the 
antebellum era, Virginia college students were a willful, dangerously capricious, 
arrogant, and sometimes violent lot. Many of them were much younger than modern 
college students, coming to William and Mary in their early to mid- teens. Slaves at 
colleges were often the victims of their bad behavior, and this case of the shooting at the 
barricade is just an early example of what would be a long tradition of students treating 
college servants badly. 

The man of African descent who was shot at the Christmas barricade of 1702 may 
not have been a slave, and he many not have belonged to the college — though both 
suppositions are likely. Not until 1704 is there hard evidence that William and Mary was 
a slave-owning institution. In that year, Governor Nicholson bestowed a slave upon the 
College named Price, who was worth £30.'' After this time, there is a great deal of 
evidence that the College continued as a slave-holding institution. Significantly, in April 
1718, the General Assembly granted William and Mary one thousand pounds to be used 
as an endowment to support students on scholarships. Out of the £1,000 the College used 
£150 to purchase 2,119 acres on the Nottoway River straddling the counties of Prince 
George, Surrey, and Brunswick. They spent another £467 to buy seventeen slaves who 

” Papers Relating to an Affidavit, 99. 

" “An Account of Donations Made by His Excellency, Francis Nicholson, Esq. 
To William and Mary College in Virginia,” Papers Relating te an Affidavit Made by His 
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912 


would be employed in farming this new “Nottoway Plantation.”"~ The proceeds from 


their work provided scholarships during the remainder of the colonial period. By the eve 
of the Revolution, the Nottoway plantation earned about £40 per year, and supported four 
young men annually on “Nottoway Foundation” scholarships." The many students who 
received these scholarships became direct beneficiaries of William and Mary’s 
slaveholding in the eighteenth century. 

The Rev. Hugh Jones makes note of the slaves at William and Mary in The 
Present State of Virginia, published in 1724. Jones, who served as professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics at the College between 1717 and 1721, lived and worked in 
the Main College Building (known as the “Wren Building” since the early twentieth 
century), and so knew its inner workings intimately.'* Jones devoted a large portion of 
his appendix, “Of Education in Virginia,” to the state of William and Mary and his 
suggestions for its improvement. Concerning the slaves at the College, Jones advised 


that 


as there is lately built an apartment for the Indian boys and their master, 
so likewise is there very great occasion for a quarter for the Negroes and 
inferior servants belonging to the College; for these not only take up a 
great deal of room and are noisy and nasty, but also have often made the 
President, me, and others apprehensive of the great danger of being burnt 
with the College, through their carelessness and drowsiness. 


2<F. G. Swem Notes” College Papers, Folder 153, E. G. Swem Library Special 
Collections Research Center, College of William and Mary. 

* «Journal of the Meetings of the President and Masters of William and Mary 
College,” in The William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1“. Ser., Vol. 14 No. 
1 (July 1905), 26-31 and Vol. 15, No. 3, (January 1907) 22-23, 26. 
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Jones also notes that the College had difficulty keeping the students from roaming about 
at night because of the need to keep the doors open for servants. Jones states that “there 
is wanting some contrivance to secure the youth within the College at certain hours; 
which has hitherto been in vain attempted, because of the many servants lodged in the 
College, and the several doors and ways to get out of it.”!° Jones’ comments make it 
clear that slaves were an integral part of life at William and Mary, all the more so in the 
College’s early years when the slaves lived under the same roof as the students, 
professors, and President Blair himself. Jones does not specify how many slaves 
belonged to the College at this time, but they, along with other slaves at the College who 
belonged to the faculty and students, were enough to “take up a great deal of room” and 
to become bothersome — “noisy and nasty” -- in his critical estimation. Although the 
College never built a quarter for slaves as beautiful as the Brafferton, the three-story 
brick “apartment” for Indian students to which Jones refers, the College would eventually 
house at least some of their slaves in outbuildings around the Main College Building. 

Along with documentary evidence, there is also archaeological evidence of a 
slave presence at William and Mary in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In an 
archaeological investigation of the yard just to the north of the present-day Wren building 
conducted in 1999 and 2000, Colonoware shards from the mid-to-late eighteenth century 
were found, for example. The archaeologists’ report defines Colonoware as “locally 
made, coarse earthenware food preparation vessels.” They assert that “this type is 


frequently found in kitchen/service yard contexts and is often associated with slave 


6 Jones, The Present State of Virginia, 111. 
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occupations.”!” In the same study, the archaeologists found other items near the Main 
building that indicate the presence of African Americans, including a stone marble 
incised with an “X” and cowrie shells. Their report states that the symbol on the marble, 
“remarkably similar to the African ‘cross in a circle’ motif, has been found etched into 
other slave items such as pewter spoons and Colonoware. This leads some scholars to 
believe that the symbol reflects traditional African cosmology and conjuring.”'® Also 
found at the site were cowrie shells, which were often owned by slaves. Enslaved 
African Americans used the shells in medicine and charms, and as gaming pieces or 
personal decoration.!® This archaeological research complements the documentary 
evidence that slaves were a significant part of the human presence at William and Mary 
in its earliest years. 

Why did the College have so many slaves on campus? What work did they do 
there? A list of the outbuildings that the College eventually constructed around the 
primary campus buildings gives a basic indication of the sorts of work slaves were doing 
at William and Mary in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These outbuildings 
eventually included a bake-house, a brew-house, a meat-house and a smokehouse, plus a 
dairy, kitchens, laundry, necessary houses (also referred to as privies), and various sheds 
and storehouses. The College also had horse stables and a carriage house.”” All of these 
outbuildings represent types of work that slaves did at the College; they kept the students 

Thomas F. Higgins, III and John R. Underwood. Secrets of the Historic 
Campus: Archaeological Investigations in the Wren Yard at the College of William and 
Mary, 1999-2000 (William and Mary Center for Archaeological Research Project No. 99- 
26, directed by Dennis B. Blanton, March 12, 2001), 45. 
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and faculty fed, did the laundry, cared for the horses. Slaves also worked in the extensive 
gardens located both to the east and west of the Main Building. In 1732, Professor 
William Dawson wrote that the front of the Main Building boasted of a “Garden planted 
with Ever-Greens kept in very good Order,” and that there was a “Kitchen-Garden” 
behind it.2’ While the College often employed a professional white gardener, he 
probably directed the labor of William and Mary’s slaves in maintaining the gardens 
from day to day. 

Slaves were employed at many other tasks as well. For example, in October 
1716, the Board of Visitors of William and Mary voted that the new housekeeper, Mrs. 
Mary Barrett, be “also furnished at the expense of the Colledge (sic) with a servant to 
Shutt the Gates, ring the bell, and to help to clean the house.” The Board of Visitors also 
directed that “the sd Servant shall attend as Doorkeeper at the Public meetings of the 
visitors.””” It was the housekeeper — usually a poor but respectable woman - who appears 
to have directed the labors of College slaves on a day-to-day basis. Like plantation 
overseers, she held a difficult management position. The faculty hoped that the 
housekeeper would keep watch over the College-owned slaves and hold them to their 
labors at all times. In “Direction to the Housekeeper,” dated February 9, 1763, the 
faculty asked the housekeeper to avoid leaving campus and venturing into town, “as we 


all know that Negroes will not perform their duties without the Mistress’s constant eye 


21 William Dawson to the Bishop of London, August 11, 1732, in The William and 
Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1* Ser. Vol. 9, No.4 (April 1901), 220. 

” “Proceedings of the Visitors of William & Mary College, 1716,” Ludwell 
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especially in so large a Family as the College.””? Some members of the faculty found 
fault with one housekeeper, Maria Digges, in May 1775. Their accusations included, 
among other things, the offenses of entrusting keys to slaves, and letting them go freely 
into the storehouse. She was exonerated based in part on the oath of Natural Philosophy 
professor Thomas Gwatkin, who attested that while the Colleges’ slaves did sometimes 
hold keys, “that the College has receiv’d no loss on that Account.” Those who opposed 
her may have been more concerned with her loyalist leanings in these first days of the 
American Revolution than her skill as a housekeeper, but it is significant nonetheless that 
they focused their discontent on the way that she oversaw the College’s slaves.2> Digges 
and other College housekeepers surely found it difficult to accomplish all that they had to 
do without allowing some trusted slaves to hold the keys at least occasionally. Digges 
showed both her faith in some of the slaves, and probably her desperate need for help as 
well, when she allowed some slaves unguarded access to the storehouse. 

Along with these tasks, College slaves were also responsible for keeping the fires 
burning at William and Mary — no small job in wintertime when nearly every room had a 
fireplace that had to be tended and fueled. Some slaves were charged with cutting trees 
for fuel in the woods surrounding the College, and in the late 1760s, the College found it 
necessary to hire two slaves to help cut and cart wood for its use.” Just as individual 

* “Journal of the Meetings of the President and the Masters of William and Mary 
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masters and mistresses sometimes supplemented their labor force with hired slaves, so 
William and Mary did the same, taking advantage of the flexibility that the system of 
hiring out provided. In 1837, the Faculty passed a resolution stating “That Joe the 
College servant is required to cut four cords of wood weekly during the recess,” 
indicating the continued importance of slave labor for maintaining fires at the nineteenth- 
century College. Just one cord is a sizeable amount of wood; stacked, it measures four 
feet high, four feet wide, and eight feet long. More importantly, this direction to Joe to 
cut large amounts of wood over the student recess reveals the need to “catch up” on work 
the slaves had little time to complete when the students were in session.”” 

Some slaves owned by the College had special skills that determined the work 
that they did. In the nineteenth century, the College owned a skilled carpenter. In July of 
1831 the Faculty reported to the Board of Visitors about how the carpenter had been 
employed during the previous months. This enslaved craftsman had repaired and 
repainted the Chapel and furnished it with benches, prepared and installed fencing around 
the College yard, repaired the student lodging rooms, shingled the northwest wing of the 
College, and carried out other small repairs and other miscellaneous work.”* These sorts 
of repairs and maintenance were a constant battle in an aging building that received such 
hard use as students came and went. In 1837, the Faculty ordered the College-owned 
slave named Joe (almost certainly the same slave who was ordered to cut wood during 


that same year) to “whitewash and clean the College chambers and Lecture rooms.””” 


77 «Meeting of the Society of the Faculty, July 6, 1837,” in Goodwin, “Historical 
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Slaves also provided personal services to the students. One of the most important 
of these tasks was caring for students who were ill. Typically, when white Virginians 
were ill they were nursed to health by their female relatives, but at the College there were 
often no white women to be found, especially after the Revolution when male stewards 
replaced female housekeepers in the College administration. At least one student felt that 
slaves were inadequate nurses. In 1808 student Samuel Myers wrote to a relative: 

One of our students died last night ... he has only been sick 4 or 5 days, 
and I believe he died more thro’ the want of proper care than by the effects 
of his disease, he was in College where they have now no matron to 
provide for the lads who are indisposed and he was therefore only attended 
by a negro man belonging to the College.” 
Of course, Myers’s concerns may have centered more on the nurse’s masculinity or 
inexperience than his status as a slave. 

One task assigned to slaves at the College was running errands for students. 
Apparently, there had been a problem with students asking slaves to run errands for them 
at all hours of the day, because in 1769, the faculty resolved “that a boy be appointed to 
go into the Town on errands from the young gentlemen between the hours of eight & 
twelve o’clock in the morning, and at no other time.”*! By the term “boy” the faculty 
may have meant a youth or a grown man; adult male slaves were frequently referred to as 
boys regardless of their age. Students may also have been trying to engage College- 
owned slaves in other types of work, because in 1849, the faculty found it necessary to 
place the following statement in a pamphlet titled “Laws and Regulations of the College” 

°° Samuel Myers to John Myers, 26 October 1808, in Faculty-Alumni File: Samuel 
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Students shall be entitled to no other services from the College servants, 
unless sick, than to have their rooms Cleaned up once a day; their fires 
lighted, and their Boots or shoes cleaned once a day, and fresh water put 
in their rooms twice a day. 
This regulation raises the question of what other types of service the students were asking 
of the College-owned slaves. Slaves who belonged to colleges often faced the problem 
of having too many “masters.” Students seemed to have felt that they had a right to 
command the service of College-owned slaves, often creating conflicts for the slaves who 
had certain duties assigned to them by the housekeeper or the faculty, but still had to 
gracefully balance the daily commands of the students. 

It is not surprising that that students felt entitled to order the slaves about, as 
almost all of them had come to the College from slave-owning homes, and were 
accustomed to mastery. A few students even came to the College accompanied by their 
own slaves; in 1754, for example, eight out of about 110 students — presumably the 
wealthiest -- paid a fee to the bursar to board their own personal slaves at the College.*? 
This situation may have made those students who did not bring their bu manservant 
more likely to want to command the labor of College-owned slaves. This problem of 
slaves with too many “masters” led, at times, to serious problems for the slaves at 
William and Mary. 

For example, this awkward dynamic between College-owned slaves and the 
students is evident in a 1769 event for which student John Byrd was brought before the 
faculty. Their minutes relate the following account: 

* “T aws and Regulations of the College,” 1849, William and Mary Papers, Folder 
- a Swem Library Special Collections Research Center, College of William and 
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John Byrd, after calling for a Servant which was at that Time employ’d by 
the House keeper in the Hall, came into the said Hall with a Horsewhip in 
his hand and taking hold of his Servant, with his whip lifted up threaten’d 
to whip him if he did not immediately go with him, the Housekeeper 
answer’d “that he should not;” upon which the said Byrd replied, “that if 
she were in the Boy’s Place, he would horsewhip her also;” to which she 
said, “It was more than he dared to do,” she supposing that he threaten’d 
to horsewhip her, ... Resolved unanimously, that John Byrd, out of regard 
to his general better deportment be forgiven the above very ill behavior on 
condition that he ask pardon of the President for .,. disobedience of their 
order and ill treatment of their Servant.” 
It is not entirely clear whether the slave in question belonged to Byrd or to the College 
because the slave is referred to as belonging to each one in different parts of the minutes. 
However, given the context, it is more likely that the slave belonged to the College, 
because if he had been the property of Byrd, there would be no justification for the 
housekeeper to employ the slave or object when Byrd came to fetch him. It is more 
likely that Byrd felt he had the right to command the labor of this slave despite the fact 
that he belonged to the school, not to him. As a young man of wealth and status in the 
deeply hierarchical society of 1760s Virginia, Byrd probably also felt that his right to 
command the College’s slave superseded that of the housekeeper, 

Situations like this must often have happened; this one was recorded primarily 
because Byrd threatened the white female housekeeper as well as the slave with the whip. 
College-owned slaves were assigned tasks by the faculty, the housekeeper, or the 
gardener, and faced punishment if they failed to complete them. But at the same time, 
they were liable to being ordered to do other types of work by students who felt they also 
had the right to command their labor. College slaves must have had a great deal of tact to 

* “Journal of the Meetings of the President and Masters of William & Mary 
College,” William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1*. Ser., Vol. 13 No. 2 
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balance these competing claims on their time without engendering the violence of 
students like John Byrd. 

These problems of student-slave relations continued throughout the period of 
slavery at William and Mary. During the early days of the American Revolution, the 
faculty complained of a “run of ill treatment which has of late been bestow’d by the Boys 
upon the Servants of the College both Male & Female.”*° The students’ mistreatment of 
College slaves in this period was surely exacerbated by the fact that many Virginians 
considered slaves a natural ally of Great Britain. 

The students continued to harass and abuse College-owned slaves in the 
nineteenth century. For example, in 1831, the faculty investigated the churlish behavior 
of student William M. Robinson. Several students had taken the College-owned chairs 
from the Blue Room to their own chambers, which the faculty realized when they 
assembled there for their regular meeting. Therefore a professor ordered a slave named 
Abraham to return all the chairs to their proper home in the Blue Room, but Abraham 
faced opposition from the students. Eventually, he was able to obtain all the chairs but 
the one misappropriated by Robinson. The faculty sent Abraham up to Robinson several 
times with verbal and written messages demanding the return of the chair. Robinson 


responded to Abraham by “using very threatening language toward him” and also 
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“threatened him with violence.” Finally, Robinson himself was called down to the Blue 
Room to explain his impertinence toward the faculty’s repeated requests. Robinson 
blamed his behavior on Abraham, whom he called a “somber mute.” Did the slave relay 
to Robinson their repeated demands for the chair, the faculty asked? “It is possible he 
may have done so in his unintelligible way,” Robinson replied, “but I really did not hear 
him.”*° Here again is a case where slave was caught dangerously between the demands 
of different “masters.” Abraham could not ignore the orders of the faculty, but by 
following them he faced the threat of violence from a volatile student. 

The slaves at William and Mary must also have felt threatened by student 
violence directed at African Americans who were not employed at the College. One 
February afternoon in 1836, three students, at least one of whom had been drinking, 
began harassing a free black man named Macklin Wallace by driving away the steers he 
had brought to town to sell. When Wallace tried to stop the students, they forced him 
into the College, took him upstairs to one of the students’ rooms, and flogged him 
unmercifully. The president of the College at the time, the Rev. Adam Empie, emerged 
on the scene as one student, James Semple, was kicking Wallace down the stairs, and 
Empie immediately came to the poor man’s rescue. Such a dramatic scene could not 
have escaped the notice of the slaves working at the College, and surely inspired fear 
about how they, themselves, might be treated by the students. Their worries were surely 
not allayed by the response of the faculty to the behavior of the three students. After 
considering the matter, the faculty decided to “take no further notice of this occurrence 


than to express decided disapprobation of it, and that its impropriety was very much 
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enhanced by the Commission of the act within the College building.”*’ These students, 
therefore, received no more than a verbal reprimand for their behavior — no real deterrent 
from abusing other African Americans around them. 

The slaveholding culture in Virginia in which William and Mary students grew up 
permitted violence toward African Americans, so even when the faculty did attempt to 
regulate student behavior toward slaves, the students felt their rights had been abridged. 
This attitude is clearly expressed in a student newspaper titled The Owl. The Owl was 
only published once, in January 1854, but its one issue devotes considerable space to 
racial issues. In one particular cartoon, titled “Negroes Rejoice,” an African American 
man dances above this caption: 

Chapter V. Sec. 13 is not abolished, which says “no Student shall abuse 
strike or injure negroes. Not even if they are grossly impertinent. Ahem! 
(This law savors of Northern manufacture, or perhaps it originated in some 
classic author; Horace (Greely) for instance.’ 
William and Mary had recently updated its student regulations, and apparently there had 
been some debate about whether the College should retain this regulation, which reads in 
full, “No student shall, by words or blows, insult a fellow-student, nor a citizen; nor shall 
he abuse, strike or injure negroes.” Perhaps some students argued that they should have 
the right to physically punish a slave on campus who was “grossly impertinent.” When 
the faculty refused to change the regulation, the writers of The Owl chose to paint the 

*” «Faculty Minutes, 1830-36,” in Goodwin, “Historical Notes,” 389-90. 
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professors as abolitionists, comparing them to Horace Greeley, the famous liberal editor 
of the New York Tribune who promoted the anti-slavery movement. 

Not only students but faculty as well occasionally made life uncomfortable for 
slaves at William and Mary, especially in the nineteenth century. In the antebellum era 
William and Mary professors were prominent leaders of the pro-slavery movement. 

Most prominent among them was Thomas Roderick Dew, who began to teach at the 
College in the mid-1820s. When Dew rose to the position of president at William and 
Mary in the fall of 1836, he had already established his reputation as an important pro- 
slavery scholar. He was best known for his work, Review of the Debates of the Virginia 
Legislature of 1831-1832, which detailed the legislators’ discussions about the possibility 
of emancipating Virginia’s slaves in the aftermath of Nat Turner’s rebellion. The 
General Assembly ultimately decided that the time was not right for a gradual 
emancipation plan in Virginia, but Dew’s Review became important for popularizing the 
justifications for slavery that emerged in the debate.” Historian Eugene Genovese 
asserts that Dew’s work “built an intellectual bridge over which southern intellectuals 
could cross from the world of Thomas Jefferson to that of the proslavery extremists of the 
1850s."“" So the slaves who worked at the College in the antebellum period existed in an 
environment in which the faculty taught and students absorbed all the justifications for 
slavery and racism which the minds of southerners could concoct. While they were not 


alone in this situation — most masters subscribed to these pro-slavery beliefs — College 
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slaves were in the unusual situation of living and working where the doctrines of the 
inferiority were vigorously taught and given academic credence. 

Fortunately for the slaves at William and Mary, life was more than work. 
Although both students and staff could be hostile, they must have been able to find time 
away from the work of the College to enjoy the larger African American society of 
William and Mary and the city of Williamsburg itself. By the time of the Revolution 
there were as many blacks as whites living in the colonial capital. Very little is known of 
their private pursuits, which makes the previously noted archaeological evidence about 
the marble and the cowrie shells that probably belonged to the slaves so very valuable. 
They also sometimes participated in public events at the College, as indicated in a 1744 
letter from William Dawson to a Dr. Bearcroft in England thanking him for sending the 
College a box of religious books and sermons. Dawson wrote that the students would 
frequently read these sermons aloud to other students as well as “near 40 white Servants, 
Indians, and Negroes, who constantly attended.”*? Whether these slaves attended the 
readings of their own volition or were ordered to do so by the College is not mentioned in 
the letter. 

Most significant is the evidence that College—owned slaves at William and Mary 
enjoyed some kind of family life, as evidenced by the birth of children by some of the 
women owned by the College. The College does not seem to have kept a permanent 


record of the births and deaths of its slaves, but Bruton Parish kept track of the 
eighteenth-century baptisms of William and Mary’s slaves in its parish register. This 
register provides the only evidence of the existence of many of the College’s slaves. For 
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example, the College owned a woman named Molly, who saw three sons baptized in 
Bruton Parish: an unnamed son who was born in September, 1763; Tom Mask, baptized 
in February, 1766; and Andrew, who was born in November, 17 85. There was also 
Charlotte, mother to Frank, Fanny, and Lucy; her children were baptized at Bruton Parish 
Church between 1764 and 1768. Four other mothers owned by the College, Epra, 
Peggy, Pricilla, and Franky, each had one child baptized at Bruton Parish between 1760 
and 1790. These baptism records — while probably incomplete -- provide clues about 
the number of slaves owned by the College in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
They also imply that at least some of the slave women at William and Mary were able to 
form somewhat stable families, assuming, of course, that these children were the products 
of consensual sexual relationships (and this may be an untenable assumption given the 
College’s young male population). 

William and Mary, therefore, was probably always a home to slave children of 
varying ages in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Two of these children 
attended the Bray School, which was a free school for slave children in Williamsburg 
founded by English philanthropists. The schoo]’s administrator, Robert Carter Nicholas, 
recorded that Adam and Fanny, slave children belonging to the College, were students at 
the school in February 1769.*° In addition, on February 26, 1773, the faculty passed a 
resolution “that four Loads of Wood be sent to Mrs, Wager who has the Care of some 
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young Negroes belonging to the College.”*” 


Anne Wager was the widowed 
schoolmistress who served the school during its entire existence, so this reference to 
providing her with firewood implies that the College continued to send its slave children 
to the Bray School until its demise in 1774. 

The Fanny who appears on the 1769 student list is probably the same child who 
was baptized in Bruton Parish Church in June of 1766, the daughter of Charlotte. This 
means that she was either a very young child at the Bray school — only about two and a 
half years old — or she was no longer an infant when she was baptized. Either answer 
might be correct, because children as young as three did attend the school, which may 
have been used as a kind of day care by city residents who had no employment for their 
smallest chattels.** But it is also true that slave children were often baptized long after 
their infancy, and were often not baptized at all. For example, where is Adam, the child 
mentioned along with Fanny on the Bray School list, in the baptism records of Bruton 
Parish? Either the College bought him after he was baptized, or he just never was 
baptized. If the latter is the case, it may be a clue that the College allowed its slaves to 
choose baptism for their children — or choose to reject it. Not until the Great Awakening 
in the second half of the eighteenth century were most slaves attracted to Protestant 
Christianity.” The youngest slaves who belonged to William and Mary were in just as 
much danger as other children from the accidents and diseases that struck down so many 
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children, both white and black, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. When the 
faculty paid five shillings for “a Coffin for a Negro Child” in July 1766, they illustrated a 
certain solicitude for the feelings of the child’s family and a type of corporate paternalism 
as well.°° 

Much less is known about the lives of William and Mary’s slaves at the Nottoway 
plantation in the eighteenth century. These seventeen slaves who were purchased by the 
College in 1718 were sent to work a tobacco plantation, so their daily work was similar to 
that of most Virginia slaves. There are few extant records about them individually, but 
the College did record the amount of money earned from their labors each year, which 
was used for student scholarships until the late 1770s. College records never mention 
buying more slaves for the Nottoway plantation, so the original seventeen slaves 
probably reproduced themselves, so that by the Revolutionary era, the College was 
profiting from the labors of the children and grandchildren of the slaves originally 
purchased. Just as those who donated slaves to free schools in this same period purposely 
included “breeding women” in their number, so James Blair surely thought to do the 
same when he purchased slaves for the Nottoway plantation. 

The only true evidence that the Nottoway slaves did have children comes from the 
register of Bristol Parish, which recorded the March 1734 birth of “Ben, male slave 
belonging to the Colledge of Wm & Mary.”*! Ben’s birth is the only one recorded in 
Bristol parish for the entire length of its register, from 1720 to 1792. Surely, he was not 
the only child born to the College’s Nottoway slaves during this seventy-two year period. 

°° “College Accounts, 1766-1767,” William and Mary Papers, Folder 224, E. G. 
Swem Library Special Collections Research Center, College of William and Mary. 
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It is much more likely that the other slaves simply were not baptized. The baptism of 
Ben may reflect the piety of a converted slave mother or even a particularly zealous 
minister at the time of his birth. 

Three generations of slaves lived at William and Mary’s Nottoway plantation in 
the eighteenth century. Their daily life was not very different from that of slaves on the 
neighboring plantations, except they never interacted with their “master,” but rather with 
College-appointed overseers and occasional visits from the faculty. For example, in 
1743, the faculty sent two of their number to the Nottoway plantation to investigate the 
case of two runaway slaves; these professors, Thomas Dawson and John Graeme, were 
asked to “enquire into the Matters of Fact and to endeavour to put things to right.” The 
results of their inquiry were not recorded, so it is not known if the two runaways were 
ever found. Nonetheless, these faculty visits appear to have been rare. 

The College slaves at the Nottoway plantation may have appreciated having an 
institutional master, because unlike ordinary slaves their families did not suffer dispersion 
when a master died and the slaves were divided among his heirs. But like other 
institutional slaves, the Nottoway slaves (and their fellow slaves on campus as well) 
would eventually learn that an institutional master’s fortunes could be just as unstable as 
those of an individual master. The severe financial and social disruption to William and 
Mary caused by the American Revolution led to the sale of the Nottoway lands and many 
of the slaves who worked there and on the Williamsburg campus. 

As late as May of 1771, the College was still adding to its number of slaves, 
pointing to its financial stability and its continued faith in slave labor. In that year the 
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faculty passed a resolution to purchase a woman from the estate of the late royal 
governor, Lord Botetourt, “for the Use of the College.” Even through 1775 and 1776, 
the College made an effort to carry on as usual. In May 1776, the College advertised the 
start of a new term in the Virginia Gazette, stating that the College had been cleaned and 
repaired and that it was “fit for the Reception of Professors, Students, Grammar Scholars, 
and Servants.”™ Just weeks later the Virginia Convention indicated its desire to declare 
formal independence from Great Britain. With the coming of the American Revolution, 
the College would have to turn from buyer to seller of slaves as it struggled to maintain 
financial solvency. 

The American Revolution put the College in precarious circumstances. At a time 
that Virginians were breaking away from both the crown and the Anglican Church, the 
College was intimately connected to both. Most significantly for the College-owned 
slaves, the College lost much of its income from royal grants and interest from the 
bequest of the late scientist Robert Boyle. These funds made up most of the College’s 
income, and the new Virginia government took no steps to replace the lost funds with 
new sources of revenue. William and Mary was on its own financially. The new 
President of the College, the Rev. James Madison (cousin to the American president of 
the same name), struggled with these financial woes immediately. He tried to solve the 


crisis by petitioning the legislature for funding, abolishing scholarships, raising the fees 
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for tuition, room, and board, and by assessing new fees. Eventually, he allowed the 
College to “eat the bricks out of its own house” by selling some of its lands and slaves.>> 
In the fall of 1777, Madison felt it necessary to sell the roughly thirty slaves who 
worked at the Nottoway Quarter. The College advertised this sale of slaves in the 
Virginia Gazette: 
To be Sold, by Order of the President and Masters for Ready Money, at 
Nottoway Quarter, on Monday the 22" of December, about thirty likely 
Negroes, also most of the Stock thereon, with the Plantation Utensils... 
The advertisement also stated that the Nottoway lands were available for lease. 
Additionally, it contained at the bottom a request that all debts to the College to be paid 
immediately, or “else they will be given to an Attorney without further notice.”° 7 Like 
other slaves who lived at the mercy of their masters’ financial solvency, the College’s 
slaves at the Nottoway plantation saw their community torn apart by William and Mary’s 
need for funds. 
The College did not sell all the Nottoway slaves, however, because on December 
29, 1777, one week after the advertised sale, the faculty passed a resolution “that two 
Negroe Fellows & a Boy be ordered down from the Nottoway Quarter, to supply the 
place of Hirelings in the College.”™* The College had been hiring slaves to work on 
campus; it would save money by bringing three slaves from the Nottoway plantation to 
work at William and Mary in their place. Perhaps these three individuals were reserved 
from the sale for this specific purpose, or possibly they were part of a number of 
* Godson, The College of William and Mary: a History, 128, 167. 
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Nottoway slaves who were not part of the sale that year. Either way, their move to 
Williamsburg was probably not welcome; they were separated from their homes and 
families just as surely as if they had been sold the week before. 

Two years later, those slaves who worked on campus also saw their lives 
disrupted by the financial struggles of the College. As war-time prices rose, the College 
lost money trying to provide board for the students. President Madison decided to 
privatize “the Commons” instead, which greatly affected the lives of the campus slaves, 
many of whom worked to feed the students and faculty. The College announced this 
change in the Virginia Gazette in December, 1779: 

The funds of the College being no longer competent to support so 
extensive an institution ... Commons shall cease at the College. The 
President and Professors shall allow to some sober and discreet male 
person, the use of the college kitchen and garden. They shall also hire 

to him the negroes accustomed to labor in the same, taking bond with 
security... A sufficient number of slaves shall be reserved for cleaning the 
college; and if any remain after such reservation, and hiring of the slaves 


belonging to the garden and kitchen, as aforesaid, they shall be hired out at 
publick auction.” . 


Some slaves would be hired to a new male steward (replacing the female housekeeper) 
but would do the same work as before; others would be employed at cleaning and 
maintenance under the direction of the faculty as before. A third group, found 
unnecessary for these tasks, would be hired out for the year to supply much-needed funds 
for the College. Later that month, the faculty met and decided which slaves would 
remain on campus, and which would be hired out. The minutes of their meeting record 
their resolutions “that Winkfield, Bob, Lemon, Adam, and Pompey, be retained, for 


cleaning the College, & other necessary Purposes,” and “that the President and Mr. 
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Andrews hire the Negroes not retained, for Tobacco or other Country produce.” That 
the College would accept produce in lieu of tobacco as payment for the rent of their 
slaves reveals the financial struggles that many Virginians faced during the 
Revolutionary years. The very next day, the faculty also decided to sell all of the 
College’s personal property that was not absolutely necessary to running the College. 
The faculty’s desperation can be felt despite the staid language of their resolutions. 

The College faced more than financial upheaval as the war continued, however. 
By 1780, Williamsburg itself was in danger of invasion by the British. This posed such a 
concern for Virginia’s government that in April they relocated the capital to Richmond, 
to what was seen by the legislature as a safer and more central location. By early 1781, 
many of the professors and students had fled and the College had become, according to 
President Madison, a “desart.”°! On June 1, Madison officially closed the College; later 
that month, Lord Cornwallis occupied the city and made the President’s House his 
temporary residence.” The coming of the British army into Williamsburg must have 
posed a great opportunity and dilemma to the many slaves still living there. The British 
army offered freedom to those slaves who joined their cause, but running to the British 
posed its own problems and insecurities. Virginia slaves who took advantage of the 
chance at freedom had to trade their friends and community for an uncertain future. 
Some of them eventually found free homes in Nova Scotia, Sierra Leone, or Britain itself; 
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others were left behind by the retreating British or even re-sold into slavery. Thousands 
of Virginia slaves chose to take that chance, however; the largest number — as many as 
30,000 according to an estimate by Thomas Jefferson ~ fled in 1781 a 

Virginia masters, of course, did all they could to prevent the flight of their slaves, 
and William and Mary was no exception. In July, 1781, James Madison wrote his 
brother that “The College is entirely broke up ... It is particularly necessary to move the 
few Negroes we have, as I know nothing but a lucky accident prevented most of them 
from joining the enemy.” He then made arrangements to send the remaining slaves by 
boat to Hanover, near Richmond.” There is no record of any College-owned slave 
fleeing to the British during the Revolution, but Madison certainly felt that this was a 
grave possibility, and took action to keep it from occurring. Moving the slaves may have 
been unnecessary, however; the fortunes of war turned against the British that fall. In 
October of 1781 the British had retreated to nearby Yorktown, where Cornwallis made 
his last stand against combined American and French forces and finally surrendered. For 
the next several months, both the College’s Main Building and the President’s House 
were used as hospitals for injured American and French troops following the Yorktown 
siege. In terms of its physical plant, the College faced more danger at this period than it 
had during the war itself. Both buildings received heavy use, and November 23, 1781, 


the President’s House caught fire and was destroyed.™ 
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By the fall of 1782, the soldiers had gone and Madison was eager to re-open the 
College. But with the Main College building in such a terrible condition that all students 
had to live in town that year and the President’s House a burned-out shell, he needed 
money to repair the buildings right away. In late September, 1782, Madison and the 
remaining faculty passed a resolution “that so many of the Negroes not employed about 
the College be Sold to defray the Expense of repairing the Buildings.” The slaves that 
were sold were probably those who had already been hired out since 1779. What had 
been a temporary separation from friends and family who continued to work on the 
campus became permanent through this sale. For William and Mary, this second sale of 
a substantial number of slaves was another sign of its desperate financial situation; for the 
slaves, it was devastating disruption of their lives. 

In the decades following the American Revolution, the College owned fewer 
slaves than it had in the eighteenth century, perhaps about five in any given year. The 
College often supplemented the slaves that it owned with hired slaves. Part of the reason 
that the College could get by with fewer slaves is that the Steward, who had replaced the 
housekeeper, was responsible for owning or hiring slaves under his own authority. 
Therefore, there were still numerous slaves working on campus, but those who worked in 
the kitchen and its garden, and those who actually served the students and faculty at meal 
times were now the property of the steward, not the College. These enslaved African 
Americans were still an integral part of the College community. For example, the several 
nineteenth-century editions of Laws and Regulations of the College of William and Mary 
include the warning that the steward “shall not allow his servants to trade with 
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students.””’ This regulation implies that the steward’s slaves had been carrying on a kind 
of black market with the students, perhaps trading extra food from the steward’s stores 
for small amounts of money or other items. Thus, students had interactions with these 
slaves not only at mealtimes but also outside the established relationship of servant and 
student, as partners (however unequal) in illicit trade. 

The handful of slaves who were still owned by the College were assigned to care 
for and clean the College buildings and other tasks as assigned by the President and the 
faculty. The College’s printed Laws and Regulations stated: 

the Faculty shall hire as many servants as may be necessary, to ring the 
bell, keep the passages, stairs, recitation rooms, and rooms of students in 
good order; to wait on the students, and assist the Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy in his experiments.® 
Most of their work consisted of cleaning the public spaces at the College and the 
students’ rooms — as noted earlier, the slaves cleaned up the students’ rooms each day, 
made their fires, delivered their water, cleaned their shoes. This passage also mentions 
helping the Chemistry Professor with his experiments, which raises interesting, though 
unanswered questions about the slaves’ role there. Did they simply assist with cleaning 
up the laboratory, or, as the regulation implies, aid in the actual experimentation itself? 
Did College-owned slaves sometimes receive some kind of education themselves by 


working this way? Evidence from other colleges, Hollins College in particular, indicates 


that African Americans employed on campus sometimes worked at jobs that required 
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some education and involved great responsibility. The slaves who assisted in the 
laboratory at William and Mary may have held just such positions. 

Much of what can be known about the College-owned slaves in the nineteenth 
century comes from the William and Mary Bursar’s Account Book kept by William 
Coleman, who served as bursar between 1804 and1818. These accounts make frequent 
reference to the College’s slaves. Naturally, the bursar noted the College’s expenses in 
clothing and otherwise caring for the physical health of the slaves it owned. For 
example, each year the College paid for shoes for its slaves, purchased sometimes from 
white shoemakers, such as Thomas Marrs and a Mr. Chalmers, and other times from a 
black shoemaker named Charles (whose status as a free or enslaved African American is 
unknown). The College bursar also bought cloth and paid various white women, such 
as a Mrs. Roundtree and Mary Sweeny, to turn it into clothes for its slaves. 
Unaccountably, the bursar only begins noting these expenses in 1813, ignoring the issue 
of clothing for the slaves in the nine preceding years.” Perhaps in the prior years there 
was a female slave — either owned or hired — who did this sort of work at the College. 
| This change occurred just when there was a change in leadership at the College, when 
Bishop James Madison died in March of 1812 and was replaced by the less competent 
Rev. John Bracken.’! Perhaps a member of Madison’s household — whether free or 
enslaved — had clothed William and Mary’s slaves under his tenure. When Bracken took 
the helm, the College had to hire others to do the work. Additionally, beginning in 1813, 
the College began to pay the Steward William Bowden to “board,” or provide food for, 
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its slaves. This became a significant expense every year, at about $30.00 per year per 
slave.” The records shed no light on how the slaves were fed before 1813. 

Another significant expense of owning slaves was providing medical care. Over 
the period of 1804-1818 the College paid several doctors to minister to its slaves. For 
example, the College paid $13.00 to “Galt and Son for Medical Attendance” in 1807; this 
Galt is surely Dr. John Minson Galt, an apothecary and physician in Williamsburg.’ His 
son, Alexander D. Galt, was also a doctor. These two men appear to have been the 
College’s doctors of choice in this period, but the College also paid for the services of 
other physicians, including a Dr. McClean in 1813, Dr. Smith in 1816, and Dr. Meaux in 
1817. The College also paid Dr. Smith for medicine for Lemon in 1816, and spent 
small amounts of money to buy special foods for Lemon in 1815 and 1816, including 
molasses, sugar, and tice.”> If this was the same Lemon mentioned in the Faculty 
Minutes of 1779, he was reaching old age. The College also paid Lemon $16.66 “for 
finding himself 6 months,” or providing his own food, in June 1815 6 This was a 
privilege sometimes given to “retired” slaves who were past the age of work, and another 
indication that Lemon was an elderly slave. Finally, in June of 1817, the bursar notes the 


purchase of a coffin for Lemon.”” 
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One expense listed in the Bursar’s Accounts indicates that the faculty at William 
and Mary tried to maintain the traditions of paternalism for the College’s slaves despite 
the fact they were owned by an institution — Christmas gifts. Each year the College set 
aside between two and five dollars to distribute to its slaves for Christmas; it is unclear 
whether the slaves received cash or if someone on the faculty purchased presents with the 
cash. A typical entry is the one from 1808: “31 December — Pompey, Lemon, Ned, 
James, and Lewis for Christmas $5 00.778 Presumably each man was given one dollar. 
From these lists it is possible to deduce that the College only owned about five slaves at 
any given time in the early nineteenth century, although it is also possible that some of 
these enslaved men were receiving gifts as the heads of households. However, this 
theory is undercut by the lack of any evidence that the College owned slave women in the 
nineteenth century. Because the College was no longer engaged in cooking and serving 
food — traditionally female tasks — the faculty may have seen no need for owning women; 
in a College filled with young men, it surely seemed more appropriate to have mostly 
menservants around the school. Slaves like Pompey, Lemon, and James may still have 
had families of their own, but their wives and children were owned by other masters than 
the College. The result of this change in the gender balance in the early nineteenth 
century was that the College could no longer rely on new generations of slaves to replace 
those who became too old to work. Indeed, on the eve of the Civil War, the College was 
hiring most of its slave labor force. 

The Bursar’s Accounts also reveal that the College sometimes supplemented the 
labor of the slaves it owned with hired labor. In 1807, the College paid $65.00 to hire 
Peter and Rever, and in 1808 the College paid W. J. Cary $33.33 “for Negroe hire.” 
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Between 1807 and 1809, the College annually hired a slave carpenter named Cato from 
Bishop Madison, the College President, and in 1811, William and Mary paid Ed 
Clements $20.17 to hire an unnamed slave woman for the year.”” She was the only 
female slave hired by the College during the fourteen-year period covered by the Account 
book, and the cost of her hire was listed under “table expenses,” implying that although 
she was hired by the College, she would be used by the Steward to prepare and serve 
meals. 

Perhaps the most interesting entries in the Bursar’s Accounts refer to money paid 
to individual slaves for agricultural produce or for doing extra work, Between 1804 and 
1806, Lemon was paid five times for barrels of corn, earning $20.33." William and 
Mary must have been among those nineteenth-century masters who allotted to their 
slaves plots of land to raise crops that they could call their own. This was work the 
slaves did in their limited free time, often on Sundays. Like other such masters, the 
College chose to be its slave’s customer. Perhaps by 1807 Lemon was growing too tired 
to tend his field, but the College frequently bought items from other slaves. Some of 
these slaves, such as Jacob, from whom the College bought 29 pounds of bacon in 
September of 1804, may not have belonged to the College. Jacob does not appear on any 
of the lists of slaves given Christmas gifts by the College, and neither does Scipio, from 
whom the College bought 365 pounds of bacon in 1806."! These individuals may have 


been hired by the College, they may have been owned or hired by the Steward, or they 


” “Bursar’s Accounts,” December 26, 1807; December 31, 1809; December 30, 
1810; January 22, 1811. 

% <“Bursar’s Accounts,” 1804-1806. 

* “Bursar’s Accounts,” September 29, 1804; 1806. 
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may have just been entrepreneurial slaves or free blacks from the larger Williamsburg 
community. 

Some African Americans were paid for doing extra work around campus. For 
example, in the fall of 1805, the bursar “paid a Negro for getting Hay $3.00.” This 
could be a case of a slave being hired for a short period from his owner, but the phrasing 
of the entry implies that the money was given to the man himself, not to another. 
Another possibility is that he was a free black looking for extra work at harvest time. 
One man who was frequently paid for doing odd jobs around the campus was Bearer. 
His relationship with the College is unknown, but he was paid by the College for 
coopering, cleaning the well twice — first in 1806 and again in 1815, and for other 
unnamed work done at the College. Interestingly, in 1808, Bearer was paid $4.00 for 
helping to extinguish a fire, which was probably paid as a reward for extraordinary 
service. Bearer does not appear to have been owned by the College, but he appears to 
have been a valued part of the College community for many years. 

The Bursar’s Accounts from 1804-1818 reveal more, then, than the expenditures 
the College made to feed, clothe, and doctor its slaves, They also provides a glimpse into 
the slave economy of Williamsburg, in which slaves were not only bought and sold but 
also participated actively as salesmen themselves. The College bought food, such as corn 
and bacon from African Americans around them, and paid them to do certain kinds of 
work around campus that required special skills, such as shoemaking, coopering, and 
well cleaning. Sometimes, as in the case of Lemon, the College paid for the extra efforts 
of its own slaves; often, slaves from the larger community came on campus to sell their 

® “Bursar’s Accounts,” October 12, 1805. | 


* “Bursar’s Accounts,” May 1806; May 28, 1808; June 10, 1815; September 
1815. 
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wares and their labor. These “other” blacks must have been a significant presence at the 
College. 

Slaves worked at William and Mary until they were emancipated during the Civil 
War. Their work in the antebellum era must have resembled, in most ways, the work 
done by their predecessors for 150 years at William and Mary. Slaves were as 
inseparable a part of the College as the old bricks of the College Building itself. Perhaps 
foreshadowing the end of slavery at William and Mary, those bricks were scorched when 
a fire broke out early in the morning of February 8, 1859. The story of this fire and the 
publicity surrounding it make an appropriate ending to the story of slavery at the College. 

About two o’clock in the morning of February 8, a fire broke out in the north 
wing of the Main College building. All the residents were successfully evacuated, but the 
building itself and most of its contents had been destroyed. The faculty quickly 
determined that the fire had started in north wing of the building, either in the chemistry 
laboratory, or in the basement kitchen workspace just below it. Several members of the 
college community recalled that a slave had been cutting firewood in the basement late 
into the evening of February 7, by the light of a candle in a wooden socket. The slave 
attested that he had finished his work sometime after 10:00pm and had put the candle 
out.*4 Nevertheless, this college-owned slave became a person of suspicion in 
determining the origins of the fire. Two days after the fire, a Norfolk newspaper, the 
Southern Argus, basically implied that the slave had caused the fire, stating that “the 


origin of the fire is unknown. There was a servant in the basement at ten p.m. Much 


*E. G. Swem, “Some Notes on the Four Forms of the Oldest Building of William 
and Mary College,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 2"™ Ser., 
Vol. 8, No. 4 (October 1928), 266-69. 
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wood was stored there.”®> While not directly accusing the slave of causing the fire, the 
editors of the Southern Argus make it appear that the slave’s carelessness — or even 
malice - was the logical explanation. 

The faculty at William and Mary was not willing to rest with what seemed to be a 
plausible explanation for the fire, however. They commissioned Professor Silas Totten to 
write a report on the fire, in which he investigated the issue of the slave working in the 
basement; he submitted his report to the faculty on February 12. Totten concluded that 
the large amount of wood stored in the basement provided tremendous fuel for the fire, 
but found no evidence that the College’s slave was to blame.®° At the same meeting, 
Robert J. Morrison provided the faculty with his account of the fire and his investigations 
into its origins. Morrison noted that “about ten o’clock the night before a negro man had 
been cutting wood in the basement under the Laboratory, and he had used a candle in a 
wooden socket, which he said had burnt out before he left the room.”®” But Morrison 
went further and found multiple witnesses — including students and a professor -- to attest 
that they had been past the basement between 10:00pm, when the slave left his work, and 
2:00am, when the fire started, and had not seen any light in the basement. The effort that 
Totten, Morrison, and the rest of the faculty made to exonerate this enslaved man, who 
could have been an easy scapegoat, indicates that they knew the man personally, and 
trusted him. The editors of the Southern Argus in far away Norfolk might find it easy to 
blame a slave for causing the fire, but not those who knew the man personally. 

ie Southern Argus, Norfolk, Virginia, February 10, 1859, in Goodwin, “Historical 
nee faa “Some Notes on the Four Forms of the Oldest Building of William and 
Mary College,” 268. 


* E, G. Swem, “Some Notes on the Four Forms of the Oldest Building of William 
and Mary College,” 267. 
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The account of the 1859 fire throws two contrasting elements of slavery at 
William and Mary into sharp relief. First, African American slaves were an integral part 
of the William and Mary community from its earliest beginnings. They often suffered at 
the hands of students, or at times when the College was in financial crisis, but there was 
always a slave presence at William and Mary. Sometimes, these slaves might even be 
treated with a measure of human dignity, when the Faculty refused to remove the 
regulation against the students’ abuse of slaves, or when Professor Totten cleared a slave 
from responsibility for starting the 1859 fire. Second, this incident reminds historians of 
why the slaves were there in the first place — to do the grueling, hard labor that no one 
wanted to do. Imagine cutting firewood by candle light at ten o’clock at night on a cold 
February evening, when it had already been dark for hours? His was the responsibility 
for seeing that the fires kept burning that winter, and so he worked into the dark night 
preparing wood for the next day. Slave labor made a clean, warm, and comfortable life 
possible for the students and faculty who lived and worked at William and Mary. It 


would not have been the same place without them. 
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Chapter 5 - “Faithful and Valuable:” Slavery at 
Hampden-Sydney College, the University of Virginia, 
and Hollins College 

Slavery at the College of William and Mary, the oldest education institution in 
Virginia by far, may serve as a base line to which to compare the slaveholding practices 
of other Virginia schools founded in the late eighteenth century and in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Many of the colleges founded in Virginia before the Civil War 
followed this precedent of using slave labor to support their educational mission. This 
chapter examines three of them: Hampden-Sydney College, the University of Virginia, 
and Hollins University. While the slave experience at each differed because of the 
institutional culture at each school, all three resembled William and Mary in their 


absolute reliance on slave labor. 


Hampden-Sydney College 

Just as William and Mary was founded, in part, to train young men for careers in 
the Church of England, so Hampden-Sydney College was established in 1775 to educate 
future ministers of the Presbyterian faith. The school had its roots in the Great 
Awakening, which was at its zenith in Virginia in the middle and late eighteenth century. 
The first Presbyterians in Virginia were Scots-Irish Pennsylvanians who migrated south 
to Virginia in the early eighteenth century. The denomination grew as the fiery 
evangelical message of the Great Awakening converted many Anglican Virginians to the 


Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist faiths, especially after 1750. Of those three groups, 
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the Presbyterians were most committed to the idea of an educated ministry, and so it is 
not surprising that they were the first to establish a college of their own.! 

African Americans were among those converted by evangelical Protestant 
churches in great numbers, because these faiths were much more welcoming to them than 
the Church of England had been. This influx of black members, however, created a great 
emotional and intellectual debate among white evangelicals in Virginia. Some slave 
owners rejected slavery entirely after their conversion; there are many accounts of such 
individuals emancipating their slaves during the late eighteenth century. The leaders of 
these faiths had to make hard decisions about their denominational stance on slavery. 
The Methodists, for example, first took a very hard line against slavery, requiring its 
Virginia members to give up slaveholding within two years to remain in good standing. 
However, the Methodists in the southern colonies gradually retreated from this anti- 
slavery stance in the face of so much opposition by its slave-owning members.” The 
Presbyterians of Virginia welcomed black members into their churches, but they were the 
least opposed to slave ownership by their members. Indeed, in the decades just before 
the American Revolution, several Presbyterian congregations decided to create 
endowments for their churches by buying slaves and hiring them out from year to year. 
This practice of congregational slave-owning, modeled perhaps on the earlier example of 
slaveholding by Anglican parishes, remained an important source of funds for Virginia 
Presbyterian congregations until the Civil War, as has been discussed. 

"Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College: Volume 1, 
From the Beginnings to the Year 1856, (Durham, NC: Fisher-Harrison Corp., 1976), 1- 
13; an excellent study of the Great Awakening in eighteenth-century Virginia is Rhys 
Isaac’s The Transformation of Virginia, 1740-1790 (1982). 


? William Warren Sweet, Virginia Methodism: a History, (Richmond, VA: 
Whittet & Shepperson, 1955), 190-195. 
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When Hampden-Sydney was founded, therefore, it faced a similar dilemma 
regarding slavery. Many of the men who led the school, especially in its early decades, 
were personally opposed to slavery. Several of the presidents of the College, many of 
whom were, significantly, from northern states, were involved in preaching Protestant 
Christianity to African Americans and keenly interested in efforts to emancipate them. 
One of them, President Moses Hoge, freed his own slaves and saw his son move to Ohio 
in 1814 because of his desire to live in a free state? Hampden-Sydney’s leadership, and 
the religious orientation of many of its students, led to an atmosphere that seems to have 
been unusually kind to the plight of the slaves. As late as 1851, when many Virginians of 
the social class that sent their sons to college were rabidly pro-slavery, Hampden-Sydney 
students debated the question, “is slavery of itself right?” Remarkably, the students 
decided that it was not.* 

Nonetheless, the College always hired a slave or two to help in the day-to-day 
operations of the school. These college “servants,” as they were always denominated, 
were part of a larger slave community that consisted of the slaves owned and hired by the 
college steward as well as personal slaves brought to campus by their young masters, or 
by faculty members. While the work these slaves did was very similar to that done by the 
slaves at William and Mary, the general atmosphere in which they worked at Hampden- 
Sydney College appears to have usually been more generous to the slaves. 

Hampden-Sydney appears never to have owned a slave outright, but hired them 
continuously; this decision may have been based on the College’s economic situation as 
well as its moral scruples. The founders originally planned that the steward would hire or 


> Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 365. 
“Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 369. 
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own slaves to help him take care of the necessary work of feeding and cleaning up after 
students. In 1784 the Steward’s responsibilities were outlined; the faculty decreed that “it 


shall be the office of the Steward to furnish proper provisions to students three times 


995 


daily... to have beds made up, & to keep Houses in proper neatness.”” The cooking, 


serving, and cleaning provided by the Steward was almost always the work of slaves in 
late-eighteenth century Virginia, and he certainly must have employed several in this 
work. 

Joining the Steward’s slaves on campus were those owned by some of the 
students. Students from prosperous families often brought slaves with them to Hampden- 
Sydney to look after their needs, just as wealthy William and Mary students did. Slaves 
probably came to Hampden-Sydney with students from the very opening session of the 
College, as a 1783 letter to former student William Branch Giles implies that Giles had a 
slave attending him while a student there in 1779, just a few years after the College 
opened its doors. By 1793, there were enough student-owned slaves living on campus 
that the Board of Trustees saw them as a problem and declared, 

Whereas it is represented to this Board that the servants who are allowed 
to attend the students at the College very often commit great abuses by 
going from room to room and stealing or taking the property of the 
students; ordered that no such servant on any pretense whatever be 


allowed to go into any of the rooms of [the] college but that in which his 
master lives. 


°“TLaws & Ordinances for the Regulation of the College of Hampden-Sydney,” 
adopted June 23, 1784, in Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 436; also see 
p.133. 

* Robert Stockton, Princeton, New Jersey, to William Branch Giles, Hampden 
Sidney, Virginia, September 28, 1783, William Branch Giles Papers, Virginia Historical 
Society, in Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 393 n. 59. 

” Alfred J. Morrison, ed., The College of Hampden-Sidney: Calendar of Board 
Minutes, 1776-1876, (Richmond, VA: Hermitage Press, 1912), 42. 
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The Board of Trustees in this same meeting also forbade students from keeping guns and 
dogs with them at the College, so clearly they were trying to stem abuses by students and 
their “possessions” that harm communal life. Their comments about student-owned 
slaves raises interesting questions about the amount of freedom and oversight they had 
while their masters were away at class. If the Steward’s slaves oversaw the students’ 
meals and cleaned their rooms, what work did these other slaves do in the students’ 
absence? The College had no right to their labor. These slaves may have enjoyed an 
unusually large amount of free time compared to typical slaves, wandering around the 
buildings with little to do but visit one another. While the rampant theft implied by this 
measure seems unlikely because of the severe punishment slaves suffered for stealing, 
reports of unoccupied slaves roaming the school may have sparked the Board’s 
displeasure. 

By the turn of the nineteenth century, however, the Board of Trustees decided that 
the College itself should hire a slave to take care of some of the work on campus (work 
not already done by slaves in the employ of the steward, that is). On January 1, 1803, the 
Board voted to pay Major Morton 14.19.3 for “hire of negro David, employed in the 
service of the College.”® Six months later, they voted to begin charging students an 
annual fee of $3.00 that would be used to pay for the hire of slaves for the College.” By 
1810 the Board must have judged that a College-controlled slave was a permanent 


necessity, because they formed a committee to judge whether they should purchase a 


slave for the use of school, or continue to hire slaves as they had been doing over the last 


’Morrison, Calendar of Board Minutes, 55. 
° Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 360. 
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several years. Their decision is never plainly stated, but it appears that they decided to 
continue to hire slaves.'° 

It was around this same time that Hampden-Sydney began to employ Billy 
Brown, the slave of Colonel Daniel Allen. Brown, referred to in some records as 
“College Billy,” would become one of the longest-serving employees in the history 
Hampden-Sydney, but not without almost insurmountable difficulties over the course of 
about fifty years. Brown took advantage of his position as a hired slave at the College to 
make money by doing extra work for students in his free hours. In 1814, his owner was 
preparing to move out of state and take his chattel with him, but Brown had accumulated 
enough money to buy his freedom with the help of a small loan from a white friend, 
George King. Brown continued to work at Hampden-Sydney, as the nominal slave of 
King, gradually repaying the loan with the money he now earned at the College, 
supplemented still, no doubt, by student tips, etc. By 1824, Brown must have repaid the 
debt, because that year he petitioned the legislature to allow him to remain in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia as a free black man. By law, all slaves freed after May 1, 
1806 had to leave Virginia within a year, or petition the legislature for permission to 
remain. Otherwise, the slave could be sold again into slavery, and the proceeds of his or 
her sale used to aid the poor. As the purpose of the law was to control the number of free 
blacks in the state, the General Assembly denied most of these petitions. Brown’s was no 
exception, despite the fact that his petition was accompanied by a certificate that testified 
to his “unsullied character for probity & good demeanor,” and had been signed by sixteen 
prominent county residents. Undaunted, Brown and his white proponents submitted a 


second petition in 1825. This second petition also included recommendations from the 


® Morrison, Calendar of Board Minutes, 65. 
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leading men of Prince Edward County, who wrote that Brown had “been for many years 
the servant for Hampden-Sydney College & demeaned himself with great propriety & 
integrity.” On this second attempt, the House of Delegates passed the petition, only to 
have it fail in the Senate." 

By law, then, Billy Brown was required to leave Virginia forever, but it does not 
appear that he did so. There are scattered references to a College servant named “Billy” 
or “Old Billy” from that time through 1851. Hampden-Sydney College historian Herbert 
C. Bradshaw thought it likely that Brown was permitted to stay by the community, if not 
by the state: 

With the backing he had for his petition, he could have remained in the 
college community undisturbed and unchallenged. He could have 
continued to live as the slave of his friend who had lent him money by buy 
his freedom, and the community for the most part would not have known 
that he was not.’ 
Billy Brown’s connection with Hampden-Sydney College helped him to obtain his 
freedom and gain the respect of the powerful white leaders of the community. He was in 
a unique position to earn extra money from the students, and worked among men who 
allowed him to be paid for work he did in off-hours. In this he resembles the slaves at 
William and Mary like Lemon and Bearer who earned extra money by selling produce or 
doing extra work for the College. While these opportunities for earning money were not 
limited to college-owned slaves, those slaves who belonged to or were hired by colleges 
did have numerous opportunities for earning money of their own. Brown was able to buy 

" Legislative petitions, December 9, 1824 and December 4, 1825, Archives 
Division, Virginia State Library quoted in Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney 
College, 360-361; Melvin Patrick Ely, Israel on the Appomattox: a Southern Experiment 
in Black Freedom From the 1790s Through the Civil War, (Alfred A. Knopf: New York, 


2004), 546 n.97. 
” Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 361. 
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his freedom, and although he could never enjoy it in complete safety because of the 
actions of the Virginia legislature, he still had the support of his local community. 
Hampden-Sydney supported him in a remarkably humane fashion throughout this saga: 
the College allowed him to keep money he earned from extra work initially, and then 
continued to employ him as a free black for decades, despite his illegality. Perhaps the 
religious faith of the College Faculty and Board of Trustees induced them to treat Billy 
Brown with decency and respect. 

Hampden-Sydney hired other bondsmen — for all appear to have been men — 
throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. Often, the Board of Trustees paid 
members of the faculty for the temporary use of their personal slaves, as when Hampden- 
Sydney paid $10.00 to the College’s President, Jonathan P. Cushing, for work his slave 
had done for the College in the 1820s.!> At least two Chemistry professors, John S. 
Draper and Daniel P. Gardner, were paid for the work their slaves did in the College’s 
laboratory in the 1830s and 1840s; in 1840, Board member James D. Wood made 
arrangements with Professor Gardner to pay “only for such services as he [Gardner’s 
slave] may have rendered in the chemical room.”!* Here, as at William and Mary, it 
seemed necessary to the faculty for the Chemistry professors to have the help of slaves to 
maintain their laboratory. In addition, there are several other references to slaves hired 
from other masters over the years, so that it appears that there were usually at least two 


“College servants” at any given time: Billy, who was a free black employee of the 


8 John Luster Brinkley, On This Hill: a Narrative History of Hampden-Sydney 
College, 1774-1994, (Hampden-Sydney, Virginia: Hampden-Sydney College, 1994), 89 
n.2. 

“ Trustee Minutes, II, 231 (September 9, 1840) in Bradshaw, History of 
Hampden-Sydney College, 361. 
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College after the mid-1820s, and a slave or two from among the many bondsmen hired 
from year to year to assist him.’° 
The College regulated the work of its laborers, as well as how they were treated 
by the students. In the Laws of Hampden-Sidney College, published about 1821, the 
students were admonished, 
The college servant shall be under the sole discretion of the officers. 
Complaint may be made to them concerning him. No student shall be 
allowed to employ him in services other than his stated duty, or on any 
pretence to chastise him, or treat him with abusive language.!° 
This passage in the Laws, similar to the one found in William and Mary’s student 
regulations, surely describes as well as it proscribes student behavior toward the 
African Americans hired by Hampden-Sydney. When students had complaints about 
their work, they were to bring them to the faculty, and not harass the workers themselves. 
They did not have the right to punish a college slave, either physically or verbally. 
Further, they could not give them other work to do — the faculty alone could direct the 
labor of the college’s slaves. These rules strengthen the hypothesis that college-owned — 
or in this case, controlled — slaves faced the problem of having too many “masters.” 
Reflecting the habits of their upbringing, students on campus felt entitled to command the 
Hampden-Sydney’s slaves and to punish them when they did not meet the student’s 
expectations. With this regulation, the faculty tried to relieve the stress under which 
these slaves must constantly have worked at a college where dozens of students felt the 
right (based on race, social class, and their perquisites as students) to practice mastery 
over them. 
* Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 361-262. 


© Laws of Hampden-Sidney College, pamphlet, c. 1821, in Bradshaw, History of 
Hampden-Sydney College, 444. 
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There is more to this regulation, however, than the protection of the College’s 
hired slaves (and, later, free black Billy Brown). When the Board of Trustees stated that 
“no student shall be allowed to employ him in services other than his stated duty,” they 
were probably also trying to protect their investment in slave labor. It was customary at 
Hampden-Sydney for the students to pay the College’s servants to do extra work for 
them, and so the Board must also have been concerned that the slaves they hired would 
be distracted from their assigned work by doing small, paid labors for students. Recall 
that Billy Brown was able to save money to purchase his freedom from these tips from 
students for extra work, and that he had been hired continuously by the College for many 
years when these Laws were published around 1821. This sentiment also appears in the 
Board’s 1842 instructions to the College Tutor, who was 
to superintend the College servant and see that his Time is fully occupied. 
The College servant to receive no fees of students for services rendered in 
the day time, to fetch water once a day &c, to put in glass in the windows 
of the College at least once a month (if such repairs are needed) and to 
occupy himself such time as he has to spare in rendering other services to 
the students such as the Tutor may consider proper.!” 

The Board here admonishes the Tutor to keep the College’s slave busy, and to not allow 

him to take money for work done for the students during the daylight hours. In the 

evenings, however, slaves at the College could do work on their own account. 

David Ross was hired by Hampden-Sydney College beginning in the early 1850s, 
and took great advantage of this system of doing extra work for students in his free hours. 
G. Nash Norton of the class of 1860 recalled that “Ross, the servitor, was quite an 


institution in my day. His business was to ring the bells and keep the chapel and class 


rooms in order. Those who could afford it hired him to put their rooms in order and make 


Morrison, Calendar of Board Minutes, 124-125. 
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their fires,”!® 


Morton’s comment is cryptic — did he mean that students paid the College 
a fee if they wished for Ross’s attendance in their room, or did the students pay the slave 
directly? Even if the former is the case, Ross found many ways to earn his own money at 
the College. For example, the Philanthropic Society, a student literary society, hired 
Ross to sweep their meeting room weekly, and also bought camphor oil from him; in 
their minutes the Society records that they paid him $4.00 for the oil and “for services 
rendered.”!? 

With the aid of his wife, Rachel, David Ross also furnished special dinners to 
students on occasion. Richard McIlwaine recalled that as a member of the Beta Theta Pi 
Fraternity, he and his brothers would sometimes enjoy these dinners: 

Occasionally a supper would be had and this was furnished in her two- 
room cabin by old Aunt Rachel, wife of Davy Ross, one of the negro 
janitors of the College, and I defy any cook of the present day, white or 
colored, city or country, to furnish a better appointed or more delightful 
entertainment than we sat down to. It consisted of half a dozen kinds of 
meats, a variety of cakes, ice-cream, jelly, etc., all of the best, and was 
served by the genteel woman and her husband in the best style.” 
The money David and Rachel Ross charged for these dinners no doubt bought the 
foodstuffs, which went well beyond the typical fare in the home of a slave if McIlwaine’s 
memory is trustworthy. The Rosses surely also kept a small profit for themselves from 
each of these dinner parties. It is also significant to note here that David Ross was 


fortunate enough to live with his wife, whose owner — if she was indeed a slave — is 


unknown. 


*® G. Nash Morton, Kaleidoscope (1917), in Brinkley, On This Hill, 334. 

“Philanthropic Minutes” V, October 31, 1851, April 30, 1852, January 20, 1854 
in Bradshaw, History of Hampden-Sydney College, 318. 

”° Richard Mcllwaine, Memories of Three Score Years and Ten, (New York: the 
Neal Publishing Co., 1908), 64. 
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Either because he was one of the last enslaved employees at the College, or 
because of innate personal qualities, many former students at Hampden-Sydney recalled 


“Davy” Ross with respect and affection. Richard McIlwaine records in his memoirs that 
Ross was “a great favorite with the boys.””’ Part of the reason why Ross was so popular 
is revealed in James Luckin Bugg’s account of the playful interaction between Ross and 
the students: 
One of the employees at the College was Ross, an old negro, who rang the 
bell and kept the class rooms clean. He considered himself an astronomer 
and his dissertations with the students were very entertaining. He would 
not argue with a freshman but only with members of the higher classes. 
One of his favorite arguments ran something like this: “You can’t make 
me believe that the world turns over or around. If it turned over all the 
milk would spill out of the pail wouldn’t it? If it turned around, the 
College building wouldn’t always be pointing in the same direction. 
Now I have been around here more than ten years and in all that time that 
end of the building has been over this way. Now what can you learned 
gentlemen say to that?’ And so generation after generation of learned 
seniors went down in irretrievable defeat. 
Bugg’s account of Ross’s banter with the students is open to several interpretations. 
Bugg may have shared the story as a “quaint” example of the naiveté of an uneducated 
slave. This might have been the case if Ross had chatted with the students about it once, 
but Bugg implies that Ross frequently tested the students on this same subject. This 
account is more interesting as evidence that Ross was doing more than sweeping the 
floors at Hampden-Sydney. He took an interest in what the students were learning, and 
talked with them about it. In the manner of a skillful teacher, Ross played devil’s 
advocate with the students, challenging the students to explain to him what they had just 


learned themselves. Ross also asserted his place in the social hierarchy of the College 


71Mcllwaine, Memories of Three Score Years and Ten, 52. 
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when he only deigns to debate with the upperclassmen. He might be a humble slave, but 
he outranked the freshmen! 

Even one student who complained about David Ross admitted the importance of 
his role on campus. In a January, 1856 letter full of miscellaneous complaints, student 
John S. Dyerle acquaints his sister with life on campus. Concerning the slaves who 
worked there Dyerle writes that he felt 

like killing every time I see one. Half of our time we cannot get any water 
&c which it is their duty to bring us. There is one negro here the most 
important character in the faculty. The Students all say Ross (the negro) 
belongs to the faculty. And in fact it does seem so, for every thing that 
is to be done, Ross has to be consulted.” 
Despite Dyerle’s general hostility toward the slaves working on campus, he reveals that 
David Ross had become an integral part of campus life. To the students, he deserved a 
place on the faculty, so much influence did he wield at Hampden-Sydney. 

Slaveholding at Hampden-Sydney differed from that at William and Mary in 
many ways. Hampden-Sydney hired rather than bought its slaves, although it seemed 
often to have hired the same individuals for many years consecutively. This labor 
strategy was probably a result of both the school’s economic situation — it never enjoyed 
the wealth that William and Mary had before the Revolution — and also the evangelical 
religious outlook of many of its faculty members. Because of the religious worldview of 
many of the faculty and students at Hampden-Sydney College, it might also have been a 
better place for slaves to labor. Looking again at the example of Billy Brown, this 


individual enjoyed both the opportunity to make extra money, and the support of 


James Luckin Bugg, Jr., “Student Life at Hampden-Sydney in Ante-Bellum 
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powerful men in his community because of his position at the College. These advantages 
helped him to buy his freedom, and protected him when the General Assembly refused to 
allow him to stay in Virginia legally. The fact that he stayed on to work at Hampden- 
Sydney for decades after he had obtained his freedom is also an implied endorsement of 
the College as a safe and comfortable place for a black man to work. 

Yet there are also important similarities between the slaves’ experiences at these 
two different colleges. The slaves there were needed for the same kinds of work, and 
slaves at both colleges struggled to complete this work under too many “masters,” which 
is common problem for institutional slaves generally. What is also common to both 
educational institutions is how important slave (or free black) labor was to the effective 
running of the school. The complaining Dyerle’s letter indicates just how important an 
African American — in this case, David Ross -- could be on campus. Likewise, the 
accounts of Dyerle’s fellow students about Ross reveal that he was more than just a 
laborer on campus. Ross is well remembered because of his place in time, but there were 
surely others like Ross who came before, making Hampden-Sydney and other 
slaveholding colleges in Virginia better places for white students and faculty to learn and 


work. 


The University of Virginia 

Although Hampden-Sydney College was founded fifty years earlier, it was not 
until 1825 that William and Mary felt itself to have a real rival in Virginia. Hampden- 
Sydney attracted Presbyterians and those who lived near Prince Edward County, but the 


3 John S. Dyerle, Hampden Sydney, Virginia, to his sister, January 23, 1856, in 
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University of Virginia competed for the same sons of the Virginia gentry. Because of 
their commonalties, though, there are many similarities in how the two schools organized 
their labor forces as well as how slaves were treated at the two colleges. 

The University of Virginia owned and hired some slaves institutionally. Many 
more slaves who worked on campus were owned or hired by the hotelkeepers, private 
contractors who boarded the students and oversaw the cleaning of their dormitories. 
Additionally, there were many other slaves living in the university community as the 
personal slaves of professors and their families. Because of the unique architecture of the 
University of Virginia campus, these professors and their household slaves lived in close 
proximity to the students. The primary difference between the slave community at the 
University of Virginia and that of other colleges in the commonwealth is that students at 
the former were not permitted to bring their own personal slave to campus. In 1824, just 
before the University first began to accept students, the Board of Visitors, which then 
included former presidents Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, laid out the regulation 
that no student could “keep a servant, horse or dog.” This regulation implies that the 
founding Board of Visitors of the University felt that all of these “chattels” were likely to 
be distracting to the students or troubling for the faculty. However, the University itself 
had a never-ending need for labor and so slaves became a permanent fixture at 
Jefferson’s university. 

Slaves worked on campus before any students arrived. The General Assembly 
approved the building of a public university in Charlottesville in 1819, and work began 


on the beautifully designed campus soon afterward. Although architects were hired to 
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oversee the creation of the new buildings, slaves made up the bulk of the construction 


workforce. Most had been hired from local owners for the large project.” Historian 


Philip Alexander Bruce emphasizes the cost of the slaves in his history of the 
construction of the University’s earliest campus: 


One of the continuous expenses which had to be met was the hire of slaves 
and the purchase of provisions for their support. In 1820, the outlay on this 
score amounted to $1,099.08; in 1821, to $1,133.73; in 1822 to $868.64; 
and in 1825 to $681.00, a steadily falling scale from year to year. The 
charge for each negro was gauged by his age and physical condition. Sixty 
dollars was the average amount. When the slave was returned at the end of 
his time, he had to be fitted out with outer and underclothing, and double- 
soled shoes... John Herron, the overseer, received one hundred and twenty 
dollars annually for his services.”° 


Bruce also notes that the University hired white and free black laborers to work on the 
project for between $10.00 and $16.00 per month. At that rate, the hired slaves were 
clearly a bargain at an average of $60.00 per year, which was half what it would cost to 
employ a free laborer for that amount of time. Although the University also bore the cost 
of feeding and clothing the hired bondsman, these costs would not approach an additional 
$60.00. Hiring slaves, therefore, was an economical source of labor. The Board of 
Visitors may also have turned to slave laborers to find the skilled workmen that they 
seeded: some valuable slaves had been trained in carpentry, bricklaying, and other trades 


most useful to the construction of the new buildings. Other slaves, no doubt, were hired 
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as unskilled laborers, brought on to do the backbreaking, dreary, yet necessary work on 
the project. 

Once the University of Virginia was ready to open in 1825, the Board of Visitors 
decided that they needed to hire a janitor. Sometimes a free black, but often a slave, the 
janitor’s main duties were to ring the bells in the Rotunda at dawn to wake the students, 
and then “visit the dormitories in the morning and report violations of the law requiring 
students to rise early. This was sufficient to make him a man of many sorrows.” Why a 
“man of sorrows?” The young men at the University were often not pleased at being 
awoken from sleep at dawn, as the University regulations required. As a result, the poor 
janitors were “often the object of the malevolent humor of the disturbed student; 
bucketfuls of water descended upon him from the door-tops, where they had been 
balanced with diabolical skill, or other unwelcome attentions were bestowed upon 
him.””8 Although the janitors were encouraged to report this misbehavior to the faculty, 
the students were rarely punished in any serious way for mistreatment of the janitors. 
Besides bell-ringing and waking the students, the University’s janitors also attended at 
meetings of the faculty and the Board of Visitors, wound the clocks, assisted in the 
Chemistry Professor in his laboratory, and did other work as assigned.” 

It is quite interesting that the Chemistry Professor employed black servants 
and slaves in his laboratory, just as was the case at both William and Mary and 


Hampden-Sydney. At the University of Virginia, fortunately, the Board of Visitors took 
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the time to record in their minutes of 1829 just why a servant was necessary there. They 
allowed the University’s servant to work in the laboratory 
not exceeding four hours per day, for three days in every week during the 
year, to clean and oil the metallic objects in the Chemical apparatus, and 
to aid the Professor of Chemistry in preparing his apparatus for his 
lectures, and to clean up the apartments after lecture. 
Those laborers who assisted the Chemistry Professor, then, appear to have done both 
manual and skilled labor in the laboratory. Some of his work was simply polishing and 
cleaning equipment, but some of this work must have required skill and a sense of 
responsibility, if only because of the expensive and sensitive nature of the equipment. 
The University of Virginia’s earliest janitors were not slaves but free blacks. The 
University initially hired William Spinner, a free African American, to take the job of 
janitor. Spinner appears as the head of household on the 1830 U.S. Census as a free 
black man between the ages of 24 and 36. He resided with three women, one between 
the ages of 36 and 55, another aged 10-24, and a third, a child, under the age of ten. 
Depending on whether he was closer to 24 or 36, he may have been living with a wife 
and two daughters, or, alternatively, with a wife, young daughter, and a mother or 
mother-in-law. Spinner worked as the University’s janitor for three years, before the 
Board replaced him in 1828 with William Brockman, who was probably also a free 
African American. 
However, in late 1831, the Board of Visitors decided that it would be better for 
the University to own its own slave, rather than to employ others. The Proctor, a 
University official charged with overseeing all the University’s property, purchased a 
© “Minutes of the Board of Visitors,” 221. 
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slave named Lewis Commodore for $580.00 in December of that year “for the use of the 
University” and the Board stated that Commodore would be “held hereafter as the 
property of the university.”°* By 1835, the University owned or hired one or more slaves 
besides Commodore, because in July of that year the Board of Visitors passed an 
extraordinary resolution 
that the Proctor cause the room upon the ground floor of the Rotunda, near 
the Chemical Laboratory, now occupied by one of the Negroes of the 
University to be vacated by that occupant; and those rooms after being 
properly cleansed, to be locked up, or put to other desirable uses.” 
This resolution indicates that the University of Virginia employed at least two slaves by 
1835, but it also says more — that the University’s slaves had no settled quarter to call 
home, and that they therefore shifted for themselves. That one of them — perhaps Lewis 
Commodore -- chose such an exalted space for his home as a room in the Rotunda carries 
its own implications. Such a slave surely felt the University was his home, and that he 
was an integral part of its establishment. When the Visitors became aware of this 
Rotunda “quarter,” however, it is clear that they felt this was too grand a home for a 
slave. The wording of their resolution shows that they did not evict the slave because 
they needed the room, but simply because it seemed so inappropriate that a slave should 
live in the grandest structure at the University. Better that the room be locked up, than 
that it be the home of a slave. 
Also remarkable is the way the Board of Visitors interacted with the University's 


slave, Lewis Commodore. The Board determined that Commodore had a drinking 
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problem, and resolved to either sell him or hire him out in 1840. They must have chosen 
the latter, because he appears in their records once again six years later, when they passed 
the following resolution on June 27, 1846: 
Whereas Lewis Commodore the faithful and valuable servant of this 
University, with the exception of Drunkeness, which had well nigh ruined 
him, having seen his error, & for five months last past, maintained the 
steady and consistent course of a reformed man, be it therefore resolved, 
that the Proctor be requested, that during the vacations in the future, Lewis 
shall not be required to work out in the grounds with the other laborers of 
the University, but be confined only to the performance of such as reduced 
portion of the duties of his station as the absence of students & professors 
will permit, so long as the said Lewis Commodore faithfully maintains 
his pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks.° 
Did the Board of Visitors strike a bargain with their slave, Lewis Commodore? 
Commodore’s drinking must still have been a problem years after the Visitors first took 
notice of it in 1840. It appears here that the Board offered Commodore the privilege of a 
reduced workload if he would remain sober. When he upheld his part of the agreement 
for five months, the Board followed through, and allowed Commodore a vacation of sorts 
when classes were not in session. Although other University-owned (or hired) slaves 
were sent to work out on the grounds when their workload slackened, he would not be. 
What motivated the Board of Visitors to make such an agreement with their slave, 
Lewis Commodore? Corporate paternalism appears once again on campus. Acting as a 
body as they thought a good master would, they offered a “carrot” to the University’s 
slave, a reward for giving up a bad habit that made Commodore a less efficient slave. 
The Visitors might have taken another tack with Commodore’s long-standing problem; 
they might have beaten him, or sold him. But in an attempt to bring paternalism into an 


institutional setting, they chose instead to give Commodore another chance. Perhaps 
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their personal knowledge of him influenced their decision — they do describe him as 
“faithful and valuable,” so they hold him in high esteem. Their pecuniary interests were 
also at work, of course. They could have sold Commodore easily, no doubt, but would 
they have gained full price for him if he had the reputation of a drunkard? It would have 
been better for them to try to reform him in a fatherly way. This bargain with 
Commodore is probably similar to other bargains struck between individual owners and 
their slaves across Virginia and the slaveholding South; historians have long recognized 
that slaveowners used rewards as a method of controlling behavior. But rarely is such as 
deal put down on paper as it is here in the Board of Visitor Minutes of the University of 
Virginia. 

In 1835, the University of Virginia was endowed with a nearby farm by the will 
of Martin Dawson.*° At first, it was rented out to tenants, but by the 1850s it was farmed 
by the University itself, perhaps to provide food stuffs for the students. Scattered 
references to the farm in the minutes of the Board of Visitors indicate that the school 
hired slaves to work on the farm. For example, in June of 1855, the Board noted that 
three slaves who had been hired to work at the farm at a total cost of $255.00 were 
actually working “about the buildings of the University.°° The proctor may have 
relocated them to the campus because in the previous year a “Committee of Inspection” 
complained that the classrooms were in a “dirty & filthy condition the excuse for which 
was that so many duties were assigned to the servants that they were unable to perform 
them promptly.”?” The proctor, who was charged with maintaining the buildings 
properly, as well as overseeing the hired slaves, clearly felt that more labor was needed 
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on campus to keep the physical plant in good order. The university farm did not last 
long; in July, 1860, the Board voted to “abandon all cultivation of the University farm on 
the part of the University and to employ any surplus labor of servants necessarily hired 
for the University, upon the improvement of the grounds.”°® During the years that the 
University of Virginia needed labor both for the campus and for the farm, it must have 
been the “master” of many slaves. 

Many more slaves lived on campus besides those directly under the University’s 
control, however. An important group was made up of those slaves who worked under 
the direction of the hotelkeepers. The University of Virginia’s campus was organized 
with four rows of dormitories — two on the east side and two on the west ~— opening out 
toward the Lawn. At one end of this Lawn stood the impressive Rotunda. Interspersed 
among the dormitories fronting the Lawn were ten pavilions, which were designed as 
both classrooms and housing for the professors and their households, In the row of 
dormitories behind this were six hotels. These hotels were leased to individuals who 
provided meals to about twenty students each, as well as the furniture and bedding for the 
student’s dormitories and the services of a staff of slaves.” The hotelkeepers tended to 
be economically-disadvantaged “gentlemen,” many of whom came to work at the 
University as a way of providing their own sons with a college education. Because the 
University naturally wanted to keep costs down for their students, the hotelkeepers 


endured slim profits and a lot of trouble from students for their efforts. They had to buy 
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most of the food they served and usually hire extra slaves to help cook meals, serve in the 
dining room, and clean the students’ rooms. 

Although not literally institutional slaves because they were owned by 
individuals, the hotelkeepers’ slaves certainly had constant contact with the students at 
the University of Virginia, and were critically important to the running of that institution. 
They were much more numerous than the handful of African Americans owned, hired, or 
employed by the University itself at any given time. Their numbers may be extrapolated 
from the example of Warner Minor, one of the first hotelkeepers. He owned five slaves 
himself, and hired three more, a cook and two dining room attendants, for a total of eight 
slaves attending to his twenty boarders.*° There were six hotels, so if each one kept a 
similar number, there would have been between 45 and 50 adult slaves employed by the 
hotelkeepers at any given time. This estimate does not include the slave children too 
young for useful work who must also have been attached to these hotels. 

The hotelkeepers’ slaves had many responsibilities. Historian Virginius Dabney 
described the morning routine of a slave assigned to clean the student dormitories: “a 
black slave, hired by the hotelkeeper responsible for each group of rooms, entered the 
apartment at about 6:00am daily, bearing a pitcher of water, often at near-freezing 
temperatures. He started the fire in the grate and cleaned the shoes.” Then as the 
students headed over to the hotel for breakfast by candlelight, “the slave made the beds, 
swept the floor, and carried out the ashes. In winter he brought wood for the fireplace 


ol 


and in summer, ice.””” Along with this daily maintenance of the students’ rooms and 


possessions, other assignments given to the slaves of the hotelkeepers included the less 
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frequent work of whitewashing the fireplaces in the summer and blacking their andirons, 
and dusting the painted surfaces in the rooms. In addition, every day one of a 
hotelkeeper’s slaves was assigned errand duty; the slave would stand outside his master’s. 
range of dormitories between 2:45-3:00 pm, taking instructions from students about any 
errands they needed done in town.” Finally, much of these slaves’ time and energy was 
spent simply waiting on the students. University of Virginia student Charles Ellis wrote 
in his 1835 diary about his struggles to keep up with his studying: “in a little time [T] 
should have studied myself to sleep, had not Albert, our servant, brought me, per order, a 


43 Albert was almost certainly one of the hotelkeeper’s slaves. 


pot of strong coffee. 

The hotelkeepers’ slaves suffered many of the same problems that beset 
institutional slaves who were owned by colleges. They often received the brunt of 
student frustration over the quality of their meals, for example. Occasionally, this 
frustration spilled over into violence and became a matter of record. For example, in 
December, 1835, the Chairman of the Faculty was “sent for by Mrs. Gray because one of 
her boarders had struck one of her servants whilst at breakfast.”“* Nothing more was 
recorded of the details of this incident. 

Much more is known of an earlier altercation between a hotel slave and a student 
in 1828, because the hotelkeeper, Warner W. Minor, brought the offending student before 
the faculty for investigation in the matter. On June 26, 1828, the faculty called student 
Thomas Boyd before it to question him about “disorderly conduct in his dining room.” 
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According to Minor, Boyd asked a slave serving in the dining room for butter and then 
complained about its quality. Minor’s “servant made no reply to him but spoke to 
another servant in an insolent tone of voice ... saying among other things he was 
surprised that Mr. B. having read so many books should not know the difference between 
water & butter.” The slave had made these “insolent” comments after Boyd had left the 
room, but another student overheard them and reported them to him. The next day, when 
Boyd saw the offending slave in the dining room, he ordered him to leave. When the 
slave refused, Boyd and a friend assaulted him and tried to force him out of the room. 
When Minor and his wife rushed into the room because of the commotion, they found 
blood running freely from the slave’s head and a broken stick in Boyd’s hand. Boyd then 
stopped immediately, and, honoring the code of southern chivalry, begged for Mrs. 
Minor’s forgiveness.” 

The faculty minutes record that Boyd “expressed his astonishment and 
indignation at being called before the faculty for so trifling an affair as that of chastising a 
servant for his insolence.” Boyd used the opportunity to complain about Minor’s 
establishment; specifically, he argued that slaves waited on more than the twenty rooms 
established by University policy, and that consequently his room was poorly attended. 
Minor’s reply was that he only controlled his slaves when they worked in the dining 
room; the students themselves managed the slaves while they worked in the dormitories. 
The faculty also apparently felt that this incident did not require their attention, because 
their resolution states that Minor himself was responsible for punishing Boyd’s dining 
room misconduct. They also admonished Minor to hire more slaves for the dormitories 


in his care. But the drama did not end there. On the evening of the 26", soon after the 
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Boyd’s appearance before the faculty, Boyd challenged Minor to a duel for reporting his 
misconduct toward the slave. A crowd gathered as Boyd threatened to shoot Minor and 
another student, John Gretter, yelled out “whip him, Boyd, whip him!” Minor refused to 
accede to the hotheaded student’s demand for satisfaction, and called him a “puppy” 
before leaving the scene. Two days later, Boyd was again summoned before the faculty. 
This time, Boyd was moved to a different dormitory altogether, and his friend Gretter 
was issued a warning.” Surely no one was happier about Boyd’s removal than the slaves 
he terrorized. 

John Gretter appears again in the minutes of the faculty for abuse of the slaves of 
Major George W. Spotswood, the hotelkeeper with whom he boarded. Spotswood asked 
the faculty for permission to evict Gretter from his hotel because the student frequently 
cursed and threatened the slaves who waited on him at meals. Specifically, Gretter 
threatened to throw biscuits at them (an offence much slighter than Boyd’s, of course, but 
still inappropriate). When Spotswood reproved him, Gretter cursed at Spotswood in the 
hearing of his wife, which was why Spotswood was particularly angry. Before the 
faculty, Gretter apologized for swearing and assured his professors that he “never intends 
to be heard by Mrs. Spotswood” when he did so. However, on the question of his 
behavior toward the slaves Gretter was much more defensive, stating that “it is a common 
thing to speak to servants in the same way at the table.” The faculty suspended Gretter 


for two weeks.*” Spotswood, incidentally, resigned the following year, citing both the 
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incivilities of the students and the unhealthy conditions for his slaves — three of whom 
had recently died — as the reasons for his departure.** 

These incidents reveal a great deal about the social climate in which the slaves at 
the University of Virginia survived. Working with students could be hazardous, 
especially in the cultural milieu of antebellum Virginia. The upper-class young men who 
could afford to attend universities considered their personal honor as their most cherished 
possession. When a former University of Virginia student, Henry Winter Davis, reflected 
back on this period, he observed that the students’ “sense of personal dignity and self- 
importance was developed in an exaggerated degree.” As a result, the students (so 
many of whom were still in their teens and lacked mature judgment) simply could not 
walk away from a perceived slight to their honor. While at student at the University in 
1826, Edgar Allan Poe wrote in a letter to his guardian that “a common fight is so trifling 
an occurrence that no notice is taken of it.°° Twenty-five years later, little had changed; 
in 1851, another student wrote that “challenges are continually passing; fights are had 
almost every day.”*! The student violence at the University of Virginia was so 
uncontrolled in the antebellum period that in 1839, a professor was publicly 
horsewhipped by students, and the following year, another professor was fatally shot in 
front of his own home on the Lawn by a masked student.” 

In this violent environment, where even faculty needed to ia for their safety, 
where did the slaves stand? They must have developed very good skills at conciliating 
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the students they served everyday to avoid the violence of their tempers, so easily set off 
by the slightest perception of “insolence.” The slaves employed by the hotelkeepers had 
a master to turn to when they faced problems from students, but the hotelkeepers could 
not really save their slaves from student abuse, because they, too, were servants of the 
students, in a way. Remarkably, Warner Minor admitted that when the slaves were out of 
the dining room and working in the dormitories, it was not he but the students who 
controlled them. These slaves, then, were often ordered about not by their owners but by 
volatile students with no long-term interest in their well-being. They were insufficiently 
protected by the hotelkeepers, their masters, whose own power to protect them was 
compromised by their positions as a university employees who were hired to keep the 
students happy. Further, these slaves were often not owned by the hotelkeepers, but hired 
by them from their actual owners removing the slaves yet another step away from those 
with a rational self-interest in their well-being. The cases of true violence against slaves, 
as in the Boyd example, seem to have been rare. Yet it is not difficult to believe Gretter 
when he informs the faculty that is was very common to verbally abuse and threaten the 
slaves on campus. 

The Boyd case, however, reveals more than the fact that slaves were mistreated 
on the University of Virginia campus. Recall again how the slave reacted to Boyd when 
the student criticized him. The slave did not disagree openly with Boyd, but did 
complain to a fellow slave about his behavior, making light of Boyd’s judgment: “he was 
surprised that Mr. B. having read so many books should not know the difference between 


water & butter.”? These slaves were contrasting the book knowledge of the student with 
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the practical knowledge they possessed from years of work in the kitchen and the dining 
room. Here, they strongly resemble Hampden-Sydney University’s David Ross, who 
enjoyed contrasting his common-sense knowledge of how the world worked with what 
students at the college were learning. But while Ross was probably enjoying a long- 
running joke with the students at Hampden-Sydney, these slaves at the University of 
Virginia were complaining confidentially to each other for the sake of their mental health. 
They commiserated over their rude treatment by Boyd and made themselves feel better 
by asserting their superior understanding of what made decent butter. This sort of 
internal resistance to student criticism was probably common and absolutely necessary to 
their sanity; unfortunately, this time they were overheard by one of Boyd’s friends, 

Finally, there were other African Americans on campus who were not intended to 
interact with the students, but did so nonetheless. Most of these “other” slaves belonged 
to the professors. Because the professors lived side-by-side with the students, their slaves 
did so as well. Initially, the slaves of the professors lived in the damp basements beneath 
the pavilions that housed the professors and their classrooms as well. Throughout the 
University’s antebellum period, the Board of Visitors frequently set aside money for 
sepatate quarters for the professors’ slaves.’ This was necessary because nearly all of 
the professors kept domestic slaves with them on campus, and slaves made up about half 
of the number of the average professor’s household. Census records from 1830, 1840, 


and 1850, reveal that professors owned between 41 and 66 slaves during those years; 


* For examples, see “Minutes of the Board of Visitors,” 195, 204, 290, 429. 
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some of these slaves may not have lived at the University of Virginia, however, but on 
the professors’ personal farms off campus.”° 

The professors’ domestic slaves lived just feet away from the students in their 
adjacent dormitories, and so it is inevitable that they would interact with each other. 
These slaves were in a slightly different class than those owned or hired by the University 
or the hotelkeepers. They were not on campus for the benefit of the students, and the 
students would have felt less justified in issuing them orders or chastising them, because 
they were the personal property of respectable men. This must have offered them some 
protection from student abuse, but these slaves were vulnerable nonetheless. Fielding, a 
slave of Professor Charles Bonnycastle, learned this unfortunate lesson in 1839. Fielding 
made the mistake of interfering when two students began to harass a number of free 
blacks gathering in the street. Perhaps Fielding knew the young men, and so hoped to 
influence them. In response the two students hit Fielding multiple times with both a 
switch and a stick, beating him until he “humbled himself.” At this point, Professor 
Bonnycastle came on the scene and urged Fielding to run. The professor’s action 
angered the students, one of whom later declared of Bonnycastle “that any man who 
would protect a negro as much in the wrong as Fielding is no better than a negro 
himself.”** The faculty heard this account, but decided not to act on it because the events 
took place off campus. 

Although these kinds of incidents were rarer for the slaves of professors than for 


other campus slaves who worked with students on a daily basis, it is not difficult to 


°° Gayle M. Schulman, “Slaves at the University of Virginia,” (Charlottesville, 
VA: unpublished manuscript, 2004), 5, in Albert and Shirley Small Special Collections 
Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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imagine the atmosphere of tension in which the professors’ slaves lived. They were 
sometimes at the scene of violence, even when they were not personally involved. The 
fatal shooting of Professor John Davis by a student in 1840 is such an example. A 
thirteen-year-old slave boy belonging to Davis followed his owner outside on the night of 
November 12. The professor heard pistols fired nearby and went out to investigate the 
mayhem. This boy remained near the house but heard the deadly shot fired and was the 
first to find his dying master. He ran to his mother, who was working in the kitchen, and 
together they managed the disaster, finding help for the fallen man and fetching a white 
neighbor to break the news to Mrs. Davis.°’ The masked attacker did not personally 
injure this black youth, but it must have been a traumatic event for the teenager, 
nonetheless. In the long term, of course, the consequences must have been much greater; 
with the professor’s death came an inevitable removal from their home at the University 
and all the insecurity that a master’s passing brings as his estate was scattered among the 
heirs. 

Despite the tension that must have existed for all the slaves living at the 
University of Virginia, many of the interactions between the professors’ slaves and the 
students appear to have been peaceful and market-based. Some slaves, like others at 
William and Mary and Hampden-Sydney, took advantage of living in close quarters with 
the students to make extra money. One historian of the University writes that 

the students began to turn surreptitiously to the kitchens of 
the professors, whose cooks were always ready to earn, in 
this furtive way, a few dollars by providing a dinner or a 
supper, sometimes at their master’s expense ... Breakfast 
was smuggled into the dormitories by a shrewd little black 
°° «Faculty Minutes,” March, 1839, n.p.; Bruce, History of the University of 


Virginia, 292. 
* Patton, Jefferson, Cabell and the University of Virginia, 155-156. 
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boy, ... with a covered basket ostensibly selling apples.*® 
When the hotelkeepers failed, then, the students turned to the other kitchens on campus, 
so close by that they could surely smell the much more delightful fare their professors 
were eating. These dealings between the student and the professors’ slaves benefited 
both parties, with only the larders of the professors being a little lighter, as the author 
implies. It is just as likely, however, that these cooks used the students’ money to furnish 
these extra meals without pilfering from their owners, just as Rachel Ross did at 
Hampden-Sydney. 

The slaves at the University of Virginia knew the advantages and disadvantages 
of living at an educational institution. On the one hand, there were the problems they all 
faced from unruly students. On the other, there were unique advantages to living at the 
University. Their slave community was quite large, with probably eighty to one hundred 
African Americans living on campus at any one time counting those slaves who belonged 
to the University, the hotelkeepers, and the professors. This number rivaled the largest 
plantations of antebellum Virginia, This large concentration of African Americans must 
have led to many opportunities for companionship and unobtrusive entertainment among 
them. Their large number also attracted many Sunday Schools for the University slaves, 
some of which were conducted by professors, including John B. Minor and Gessner 
Harrison.® In 1855 a student -- who was also John Minor’s cousin -- recalled of the 
Professor Minor that 

though he occupies the most laborious chair in the University, every 


Sunday evening he is to be seen in the Church in Charlottesville, the 
guiding spirit in teaching some 50 or 60 of the race whom Mrs. Stowe 


* Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 235. 
°° Schulman, “Slaves at the University of Virginia,” 22. 
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has so terribly injured. Every Sunday morning in his office he reads, 
prays and sings with his own servants, and night and morning he summons 
them all to family prayers and explains such passages as they cannot 
understand. 
There were also many visiting preachers who were attracted to the University both for its 
students and its large African American population. For example, in 1834, Gessner and 
Eliza Harrison wrote in a letter of a Mr. Cobbs, who visited the University on Sunday 
nights “to meet all the coloured people of the University with a view of giving them 
religious instruction ... they attend very regularly and behave themselves in a decent 


»6l This letter implies that many African Americans freely chose to 


orderly manner. 
attend the sermons and Sunday Schools brought to campus for their benefit. There may 

have been other slaves who resented the intrusions on their day of rest by men like John 

B. Minor. 

Some of the slaves at the University of Virginia also appreciated the educational 
atmosphere in which they lived. While they were excluded from formal education there, 
those with open ears and a desire to learn could pick up more than the average slave 
might on a plantation or farm. William Gibbons was the slave of Professor Henry 
Howard in the late antebellum period. His daughter later recalled that he worked hard to 
learn how to read, and that he educated himself by being around the professor’s books 


and by listening in on the conversations of students at the University of Virginia. 


Gibbons’ innate talents, combined with the education he gleaned in these ways, helped 


® Charles M. Blackford to his mother, Mary B. M. Blackford, Charlottesville, 
VA, June 1853, in L. Minor Blackford,. Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory: the Story of a 
Virginia Lady, Mary Berkeley Minor Blackford (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1954), 103. I am grateful to Gayle Schulman for bringing this work to my 
attention. 
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him to become the first African American minister to the First Baptist Church of 
Charlottesville. Later, he moved to Washington, D.C., to minister to a congregation there 
and took Theology classes at Howard University.” Gibbons and his daughter saw his 
long years of work at the University of Virginia as an educational opportunity - one that 
most slaves could never enjoy. His educational advantages made him a leader of the 
black community after the Civil War. 

The African Americans at the University of Virginia during its first decades were 
a combination of institutional slaves who were owned or hired by the school, slaves of 
the hotelkeepers, and other slaves on campus who belonged to the professors. Because of 
the unusually violent institutional culture of the University in the antebellum period, 
slaves were in particular danger of physical and verbal abuse here. This was particularly 
true of those who served the students directly on a day-to-day basis, such as the 
University-owned slaves who woke the students at dawn, or the hotelkeepers’ slaves 
responsible for serving the students at meals. Some slaves, like the professors’ cooks 
who quietly sold illicit meals to hungry students, were able to make the most of their 
situation by earning money from students. Others, like William Gibbons, enjoyed unique 
opportunities for obtaining an education by living and working at a university. For most 
slaves, the University might not have been an ideal home, yet they must have been aware 
of their critical importance to the daily operations of the school. One slave, at least, felt 


so confident of his place at the University of Virginia that he took up residence in the 


*' Gessner Harrison and Eliza Harrison to Mary Jane Harrison, Charlottesville, 
December 13, 1834, in Harrison, Smith, Tucker papers in Schulman, “Slaves at the 
University of Virginia,” 13-14. 

* Schulman, “Slaves at the University of Virginia,” 1-2, 24, 33. 
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Rotunda itself. The slaves at the University, like slaves everywhere, found ways to not 


only to cope with their situation in slavery, but also, sometimes, to thrive despite it. 


Hollins University 

The institution today known as Hollins University, in Roanoke, Virginia, 
underwent many changes between its founding in 1839 and the end of the Civil War. It 
began as a private female seminary; then, when it was purchased by the Baptists in 1844, 
it briefly accepted both male and female students. In 1852, it resumed its mission to 
educate Virginia women, and it has remained a women’s college every since. In the 
twenty-five years between its founding and the end of the Civil War, the school bore four 
different names.” To avoid confusion, the last of these antebellum names, Hollins 
Institute, will be employed in this essay henceforward. Through all these changes in 
mission, ownership, and name, however, one thing that remained the same was the 
African American presence on campus. Just as in the Virginia colleges established for 
men, those who presided over Hollins Institute considered the labor of slaves absolutely 
necessary to the smooth functioning of their school. 

There is evidence that slaves were present at Hollins from its earliest beginnings. 
When the school first opened as Roanoke Female Seminary in 1839, founder Edward 
William Johnson wrote in its first set of regulations that “there must be no familiarity 
with Servants; nor, on the other hand, must they ever be treated uncivilly.”"™ This was 
the women’s-college equivalent of the regulations prohibiting the abuse of slaves found 
at William and Mary and other men’s schools. Johnson does not foresee that young 


* Deedie Kagey, When Past is Prologue: a History of Roanoke County, 
(Marceline, MO: Walsworth Press, 1988), 165. 
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women might strike or physically punish the slaves working among them on campus, 
only that they might be “uncivil” toward them. Johnson’s possible presumption that the 
young women from elite families were less likely to physically mistreat slaves was overly 
sanguine; there are many examples of mistresses abusing their slaves. However, it is 
certainly true that if the records are not faulty, African Americans working at Hollins 
were much less likely to be harassed either physically or verbally by students than their 
counterparts at the men’s colleges in Virginia. The societal expectations of genteel 
young women simply precluded violence from the behavior of most of the students there. 
Slaves at Hollins Institute also benefited from the school’s religious affiliation 
after 1844. In that year, the Baptists bought the struggling school from Edward William 
Johnson and changed its name to Valley Union Seminary. Virginia Baptists were one of 
the evangelical groups that emerged as a powerful religious force during the eighteenth- 
century Great Awakening; Baptist congregations expanded considerably in the 
Revolutionary era. Whites and blacks alike were drawn to the fiery evangelical 
preaching of Baptist ministers. Initially, the Baptists were among those Protestant groups 
that welcomed black members and were formally opposed to slavery. But like most other 
Protestant denominations in Virginia, the Baptists gradually drew back from its anti- 
slavery beginnings. Nevertheless, the Baptist faith remained sympathetic to the plight of 
the enslaved. Thus, just as slaves at Hampden-Sydney College probably benefited from 
the school’s affiliation with the Presbyterians, it is likely that slaves at Hollins benefited 


from the Institute’s association with the Baptists. 





“ Kagey, When Past is Prologue, 158-159. 
6° Elizabeth Fox-Genovese provides an excellent overview of the antagonistic 
relationship between mistresses and their slaves in Within the Plantation Household: 
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The most prominent name associated with Hollins Institute in the antebellum 
period is Charles Lewis Cocke. Hollins today refers to him as the founder of the 
University, despite his coming to it seven years after its founding. Cocke and his wife, 
Susanna Pleasants Cocke, were very closely tied to the history of the black community at 
Hollins. Baptist leaders recruited Professor Charles Cocke from the University of 
Richmond, another Baptist institution of higher education, in 1846. Interestingly, Cocke 
served as the steward there, and as such was the overseer of the college’s enslaved 
workforce. When he took over the position from Professor Robert Ryland, Ryland 
gratefully wrote that he was “relieved by thus getting such a mountain of care” off of his 


mind, and that he would “now have less money to handle, less to do with Negroes, less 


9966 


collecting, less vexation of spirit.”""" Cocke’s experience with managing an institutional 


slave population would be very valuable after he arrived at Hollins. 

Cocke came to Hollins in 1846 with a household of slaves, some of whom he may 
have hired to work not for his family but for Hollins Institute. Not long after he first 
arrived, he wrote his father about his slaves and his goals for hiring more slaves: 


Louise, Martha, and Josy seem to be very well contented. I think, with 
their assistance, I shall make out very well until Susanna arrives. I find 
very great difficulty in obtaining suitable servants ... I do not know yet 
whether I shall bring any of the servants from Richmond College or not. I 
had much rather do so, but the expense of getting them here will not 
justify my bringing them. If Randolph and Molly would be willing to stay 
up here for several years, I would not hesitate to bring them, but I fear 
they would not be satisfied.” 


Black and White Women of the Old South, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1988). 

© Reuben E. Alley, History of the University of Richmond, 1830-1971, 
(Charlottesville, VA: University Press of Virginia, 1977), 33; the University of Richmond 
is another slave-owning institution that is worthy of more study. 

*’ Charles L. Cocke to his father James Cocke, Botetourt Springs, Virginia, July 1, 
1846, Charles Cocke Papers, Hollins University Archives, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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This passage from Cocke’s letter reveals a great deal about his paternalistic views toward 
his slaves. He was interested in the contentedness of three slave women who came to 
keep house for him while he awaited his wife, Susanna; at the very least, he wanted to 
think that they were happy in their new situation, many miles away from their former 
Richmond homes. He also showed solicitude for Randolph and Molly, other slaves that 
he wanted to have with him in Roanoke. He was held back from transporting them to 
Roanoke only because he was afraid they would not be happy there, and might feel 
unwilling to stay for several years. Perhaps these were hired slaves, who expected to 
return to another home at Christmastime each year. Whether Cocke owned them or was 
in the habit of hiring them, he was unwilling to force them to come so far from home 
against their wishes. This consideration for their feelings was surely motivated by both 
his humanity as well as a misgiving about living with disgruntled servants. 

Charles Cocke regularly hired slaves for the use of Hollins Institute, which 
appears to never have owned slaves, but always hired them. Cocke frequently mentioned 
them in his correspondence with individuals and with the student body generally. In the 
summer of 1857, an outbreak of typhoid fever struck the campus, resulting in the death of 
two students and the flight home of the rest. On July 4", he sent a printed letter to the 
students at home, assuring them of the school’s safety and begging them to return. In that 
letter, he assures the students that “our teachers, our children, our servants were never 
more healthful.” Later that month, Cocke wrote to the Hollins Trustees about the 
problem with typhoid fever and about the need to make improvements to campus to 
entice frightened students to return to the school. One of his primary suggestions was 


* Charles L. Cocke to the Ladies attending Hollins Institute, July 4, 1857, 
Botetourt Springs, Virginia, Charles Cocke Papers, Hollins University Archives. 
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that “the kitchen, servants’ houses and stables should all be removed to satisfy public 


sentiment, for many are of the opinion that these had much to do with the disease.”™ It 


appears that the homes of the African Americans at Hollins, along with places they 
worked — the kitchen and the stables — were blamed for the spread of the disease. Were 
the slaves used as scapegoats during the outbreak, or were the homes provided for them 
truly squalid and in poor repair? 

Whether necessary or not, the homes of the slaves were very likely moved at this 
time to a separate quarter of their own, a little farther from the students’ dormitories. 
Quite near to Hollins University today is a traditionally African-American community 
called Oldfield. One long-time African-American resident of the community, Mary 
Emma Bruce, remembered being told about where the slaves lived who worked at Hollins 
before the Civil War. Bruce recalled: 


When the slaves first came here they lived at the college. They used to 
have little houses down there. You know where the horse stables are; 
down the hill from there, there was about three or four houses. That’s 
where they first lived. Some of those slaves lived on campus with the 
girls to take care of them. That’s what I was told. But when they started 
raising their families they needed somewhere to put their children. Mr. 
Cobb gave some to the slaves, a portion of the land out there to build them 
little houses.” 


While Bruce believed that the slaves moved to the Oldfield (an “old field” that was 


perhaps no longer fertile) to raise their families away from the school, the removal of the 


® Charles L. Cocke to the “Trustees of Hollins Institute,” July 15, 1857, Botetourt 
Springs, Virginia, Charles Cocke Papers, Hollins University Archives. 

” Mary Emma Bruce, interviewed by Ethel Morgan Smith, 1992, quoted in Ethel 
Morgan Smith, From Whence Cometh My Help: the African American Community at 
Hollins College, (Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 2000, 83-84). 
Interestingly, Smith notes that many of the African-American workers at Hollins 
continued to live at Oldfield well into the twentieth century. She also surmises that some 
of the black members of the staff at the school in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were descendants of the slaves hired by the school before the Civil War. 
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slaves’ homes might have occurred after the 1857 outbreak of typhoid fever, in response 
to the public fear about the school’s safety. 

Charles Cocke recognized the importance of the African American workers at 
Hollins in a letter he composed in February 1863. He wrote George P. Tayloe, President 
of the Board of Trustees, that despite the war the school and community around it were 
flourishing. He wrote that Hollins had 100 students, and “besides the pupils, the whole 
faculty with their families and 25 or 30 servants.””! Although it is impossible to 
determine how many of that number of “servants” were employed by the Institute, and 
how many served the faculty, it is clear that the African-American presence at Hollins 
formed a substantial percentage of the community’s population. 

In this same letter, Cocke further indicated the central place of hired slaves in the 
running of the Institute when he proposes to Tayloe that Hollins change their school 
calendar to one in which the long break would come not in the summer but over the 
winter. This would not only save the young women students from attending classes 
during the harsh winter weather of western Virginia, but “would also save the annoyance 
consequent upon a change of servants in the midst of the session.””” Cocke’s suggestion 
to change the school’s calendar to better harmonize with the traditional January 1 hiring 
time reveals just how central and necessary African American labor was to Hollins 
Institute. Because the school never owned slaves, but relied on slaves hired from their 
owners, it was at the mercy of the hiring market each January. This created an annual 
hassle for the school’s president and often a disturbance to the smooth functioning of 

7 Charles L. Cocke to George P. Tayloe, Feburary 17, 1863, Botetourt Springs, 
Virginia, Charles Cocke Papers, Hollins University Archives. 


” Charles L. Cocke to George P. Tayloe, February 17, 1863, Botetourt Springs, 
Virginia, Charles Cocke Papers, Hollins University Archives. 
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school. Sometimes, it might take a few days or even weeks to negotiate new hiring 
contracts, and this may have disrupted the daily care of the students. This disruption of 
accustomed service was probably an annual problem at all the Virginia colleges that 
relied on hired slave labor for the day-to-day care of their students. 

Although few records remain to tell the stories of most of the slaves who were 
hired to work at Hollins Institute, a few details exist that illuminate the lives of some of 
them. For example, Cocke hired a woman named Ann Scott to serve as a cook. She was 
a slave who hired her own time, and she was married to a free black named Claiborne 
Scott, who was also employed by Hollins. This couple enjoyed a considerable amount of 
freedom of mobility because of Ann Scott’s arrangement with her owners to hire her own 
time, but they were still not spared the agony of having a daughter taken away from them. 
When a daughter of Ann’s owner married in the late 1850s, the Scotts’ eldest daughter, 
Bettie, was given to her as a wedding present and forced to remove to Missouri with the 
newly married couple. Ann and Claiborne Scott’s loss of a daughter, so common during 
this “second great migration” of African Americans to the deep South and the West, was 
devastating. Yet they had an advantage by working on a college campus. Ann found 
Hollins students willing to write the letters to her daughter that she dictated so she could 
stay in communication with her daughter, who was literate. In this way, Ann was able to 
remain a part of Bettie’s life, advising her on her choice of husband, for example. In one 
letter, Ann assured Bettie that Ann’s youngest son, born after Bettie’s forced move to 
Missouri, was being taught to say Bettie’s name and to know that he had another sister 
who lived far away.”? While there are many examples of slaves obtaining help from their 


% Clairborne Scott Folder, Campus Services — Staff (Individuals) Files, Hollins 
University Archives, Roanoke, Virginia; Lawrence O. Christensen,“The Popular Image 
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masters to compose letters to loved ones, Ann was in a unique position because she was 
surrounded by young women students who might help her. She need not depend on the 
kindness of one family of owners, as more typical slaves usually did. Also interesting is 
the question of how Bettie herself learned to read and write. If she lived and worked 
alongside her parents at Hollins before she was given away to her owner’s daughter, she 
may have learned it from students. This situation is rendered more likely because 
Charles Cocke seems to have made an effort to hire families together, both parents and 
their children. If the Scotts were not an exception, then Bettie learned to read — somehow 
— while at Hollins Institute.” 

One example of an entire family hired by Charles Cocke to work at Hollins was 
that of the Bolden family, hired in 1857. The Bolden family consisted of parents James 
and Amanda and their large number of children. Cocke’s decision to hire an intact 
family, including small children, illustrates an admirable concern for preserving their 
family; of course, Cocke probably paid less for the parents than he otherwise would have 
by allowing their young children to come along with them to Hollins and bearing the cost 
of supporting the children before they were fully productive. One of the Bolden children, 
a youth named Clement Read Bolden, was given the task of waiting on the Hollins 
students during their meals. In 1863, local Confederate leaders impressed him into 


service when he was about seventeen years of age. Many decades later “Clem” Bolden — 


of Blacks vs. the Birthrights,” Missouri Historical Review, vol. 81, no. 1 (October 1986), 
40, 40 n.11, 44. Bettie Scott married a slave named Charles Birthright, and they lived as 
respected members of their small Missouri community during the rest of the nineteenth 
century, despite their status as ex-slaves. When the childless couple died, they left their 
estate to the Tuscaloosa Institute, which became Stillman College. It was the largest 
bequest in the school’s history up to that point. Did the Birthrights, who never attended a 
college themselves, feel a certain connection with higher education because Bettie grew 
up on a college campus? 
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recalled that memorable event: one day while he was waiting on tables in the dining 
room, “Mr. Dick Walrond came here in fall of 1863 and everybody he put his hand on 
had to go.” Bolden worked as a teamster for the Confederates until the war ended, and 
was present at the Confederate Army’s surrender at Appomattox Courthouse. As soon as 
he was released from service, Bolden returned to Hollins and was employed there as a 
gardener until his death in 1929. During the last few years of his life, Bolden received a 
government pension in recognition of his service during the Civil War.” 

In the account of Clement Bolden, Charles Cocke is remembered as a man who 
cared about keeping slave families together. Other evidence supports the hypothesis that 
Cocke, who owned slaves himself, possessed a paternalistic concern for the Hollins 
slaves in his care. As the president of a Baptist college, he was particularly concerned 
with the religious development of these and other slaves. William R. L. Smith, who 
wrote a biography of Cocke in 1921, notes that Cocke conducted a Sunday school for 
slaves on Sunday afternoons. Under the influence of “moonlight and magnolias” Smith 
rhapsodizes that “the negroes, in the days of slavery, learned to love him as a friend ... 
they looked upon him as their big white brother, wise and good, and to this day he is 
remembered among them with affection.””© The idolization of Charles Cocke attributed 
by Smith to the African Americans who worked at Hollins is untempered by any real 
understanding of how blacks felt about their enslavement. But as a master of slaves, 


Cocke does appear to have done his best to be humane. He was remembered favorably 


“Christensen,“The Popular Image of Blacks vs. the Birthrights,” 40, 40 n.11. 
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by local African Americans themselves when historians for the Federal Writer’s Project 
recorded their history in 1941. These historians noted that Cocke “organized and 
conducted the first school for the slaves in Big Lick [Roanoke] in 1846, and for 20 years 
| rode horse-back five miles on Sunday afternoon from Hollins to instruct them.””” 
Even late into the twentieth century, the predominantly black members of Mount 
Moriah Baptist Church, near Hollins University, memorialize Charles Cocke as the 


founder of the church. A 1992 newspaper article about the historic church asserts that 


Mount Moriah Baptist Church has endured from the days of slavery. 
Slaves of 19"-century Hollins College President Charles Lewis Cocke 
reportedly started the church in 1858. Stories passed down say that even 
though it was illegal to teach slaves to read, Cocke hid slaves in a covered 
wagon and whisked them to nighttime reading lessons and Bible school.”* 


How much of this recollection of Cocke and Mount Moriah Baptist Church is myth, and 
how much is memory, is impossible to know. Cocke was a slave owner, and also hired 
slaves constantly to work at Hollins Institute. He joined thousands of other white 
Virginians in withholding freedom from African Americans, and used them for his own 
benefit and to benefit the young women at Hollins. Yet clearly his relationship with these 
slaves was emotionally complicated, as paternalistic relationships so often are. 

Charles Cocke’s greatest assistant in overseeing the slaves working at Hollins was 
probably his wife, Susanna Pleasants Cocke. Indeed, on many days she may have had 
greater interaction with the slaves than her husband did. Like her husband, Susannah 

% William R. L. Smith, Charles Lewis Cocke, Founder of Hollins College. 
(Boston, MA: The Gorham Press, 1921), 125-126. 
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Cocke has also been memorialized for her treatment of the slaves at Hollins. One 
biographer wrote that “to the negro servants she was affectionately known as “Miss 
Susanna,” and she looked after their wants as her mother before her had cared for the 
slaves at her home, “Picquenocoque,” in Henrico County, Virginia.”” Here Susannah 
Cocke is portrayed as a mistress who had earned the affection of her slaves, a mistress 
who descended from a line of genteel southern women who knew how to look after a 
large household. While her mother managed a plantation with slaves, Susannah would 
oversee a college with slaves. Susannah’s reputation as a caring mistress is not supported 
by the same corroborative evidence that her husband’s does, however. On the contrary, 
one student painted a very different picture of Mrs. Cocke in her 1861 diary. 

Susan Bagby attended Hollins Institute in 1861, and she wrote in a diary during 
the first few months of that momentous year. Many of her entries concerned the slaves 
and free blacks who worked at Hollins; this is unsurprising given how integral African 
Americans were to the day-to-day comforts of Bagby’s life at Hollins. But even more 
significantly, Bagby wrote soon after the election of Abraham Lincoln, when fears about 
slave insurrections ran high. Her entries reveal her own worries on this very point; on 
January 9, 1861, she wrote, “Ada says Lynchburg is in a great state of excitement about 
the war. I am afraid to stay up here, the darkies say they are going to rise next Sunday 


night. The girls in Emma Burke’s room are very much excited about it.”®° 


™ Dorothy Scovil Vickery, Hollins College, 1842-1942: an Historical Sketch, 
(Hollins College, VA: Hollins College, 1942), 20. 
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Perhaps because of this rumor that there would be a slave uprising on Sunday, the 
girls were extremely nervous that night and reacted accordingly. Bagby wrote that on 
Sunday, January 13 

when we came up from prayer meeting we smelt something burning and 
went in Julia Sydnor’s room and the bed was on fire. The girls were 
dreadfully frightened as they expected the negroes would rise. They soon 
had Miss Martha, Mrs. Cocke and Mr. Cocke up there. We soon had our 
bed in sis. Mary’s room because were afraid to sleep in our room ... Mrs. 
Cocke seemed very much vexed with us for being afraid of the “nasty 
stinking negroes” as she called them. I wish I was at home. I know I could 
have a lock on my Door there and I could not be afraid.*! 
Susannah Cocke’s verbal attack on slaves as “nasty stinking negroes” hardly seems 
consistent with the previously quoted description of her a benign and beloved mistress. It 
is impossible to know which portrait of Susannah Cocke’s was more true to life, but the 
most likely answer is that she fell somewhere between them. With those slaves who were 
under her care and supervision, she may have made a great effort to be an ideal mistress. 
She probably grew to respect and care for the slaves that populated her world as she came 
to know them. However, her respect for the slaves she knew personally did not extend to 
respect for enslaved persons in general. Thus, she could easily refer to unknown and 
seemingly dangerous blacks in Lynchburg as “nasty stinking negroes” while still 
remaining on good terms (in her own mind, at least) with the slaves she lived and worked 
among every day. 
Susan Bagby reveals in her diary that she, too, had complex relations with the 


slaves around her at Hollins Institute, even at the height of her fear about slave 


insurrection. For example, on January 10, between the dates of her entries about her fears 


*! “Diary of Susan Bagby,” January 13, 1861. 
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of slave uprisings, Bagby records “our maid is very lame, we owe her so much.”*? Even 
while Bagby was terrified of unknown slaves who might rise against their masters, she 
expressed gratitude for a slave who worked hard for her but became ill or was disabled in 
some way. Further, the mysterious bedroom fire of January 13 did not induce Bagby to 
avoid the African Americans around her. The very next day, Susan “bought a dozen 
apples from Aunt Millie for ten cents. I think I am so foolish to spend my money in 
eating, but I am obliged to have something to eat, and can’t get it without buying,”*®? 
Later in the week, she wrote, “I am so glad Uncle Claban went to the depot and brought 
my box.’ By “Uncle Claban” Susan Bagby was referring to Claiborne Scott, the free 
black employee of the Institute mentioned earlier. Within the span of a couple of weeks, 
Bagby was both terribly afraid of some blacks and greatly appreciative of others. She 
needed them for apples, for errands, and for countless unnamed other services as well. 
Susan Bagby, like many other white Virginians, could not avoid daily interactions with 
slaves if she wished to live normally in a slave society. 

Hollins Institute, then, was just as dependent on the labor of slaves and free 
African Americans as other Virginia colleges in the years before the Civil War. It 
differed from William and Mary, Hampden-Sydney, and the University of Virginia 
because of its Baptist affiliation and the fact that it was a school for women during most 
of the antebellum period. These differences greatly affected the lives of the slaves who 
lived and worked there. Because of the female student body, slaves at Hollins lived 
under less threat of violence than slaves at colleges for men, simply because of the gender 
culture of nineteenth century Virginia. While the slaves who waited upon the female 


*® «Diary of Susan Bagby,” January 10° 1861. 
% «Diary of Susan Bagby,” January 14, 1861. 
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students surely did not escape without physical punishment from their young mistresses, 
there were no events so violent that they survived in the records of the school, as was the 
case at William and Mary and at the University of Virginia. The slaves at Hollins may 
also have benefited from the religious faith of the school’s faculty and students, just as 
slaves at Hampden-Sydney College probably did. The Baptist ethos of the school clearly 
led to many religious opportunities for the slaves at Hollins, and perhaps educational ones 
as well. What must have mattered most to the slaves at Hollins Institute was Charles 
Cocke’s attention to keeping slave families together, which was surely motivated to a 
large degree by his Baptist faith. Life for slaves at Hollins was not ideal ~ what life in 
slavery ever could be? But if the slaves could have compared their situation to that of 
their counterparts at other Virginia colleges, they many have counted themselves 


relatively fortunate. 


Slavery, as it was experienced at Virginia colleges, was a unique variant of 
institutional slavery. Often, slaves at colleges had particularly heavy loads to bear. They 
frequently had too many young “masters” who felt entitled to their labor and entitled to 
physically and verbally chastise them as well. They sometimes had to live in fear of 
student violence on a regular basis. The faculty frequently tried to protect them with 
regulations and by punishing those students who went too far, but they could not stem the 
violence against college slaves entirely. The college faculty and staff who oversaw the 
work of the slaves lacked a direct property interest in the slaves on their campus, but they 
often made great efforts to practice a corporate paternalism toward the slaves in their 


charge. For example, the faculty at the University of Virginia went to unusual lengths to 





*<Diary of Susan Bagby,” January 17, 1861. 
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work with Lewis Commodore when he struggled with alcoholism rather than sell him, 
and slaves at William and Mary received Christmas presents from their institutional 
“master.” College faculty and staff differed from other slave overseers in other 
institutional settings. First, the faculty at a college had a concrete financial interest in the 
school because it employed them, and so it was to their indirect benefit to preserve their 
college’s “property” in slaves. If their college failed financially, they would lose their 
faculty positions. Second, and perhaps more significantly in many cases, the faculty at 
colleges worked in close contact with the slaves of their institution on a daily basis, and 
so had more personal reasons to protect them from harm and want than other institutional 
overseers had. 

But if the slaves at Virginia colleges often had to live with violence, they 
sometimes enjoyed opportunities not universally available to ordinary slaves, or even 
other institutional slaves. Many were able to consistently earn money by selling produce 
or “extra” labor to their colleges, which were often insatiable consumers of what the 
slaves could offer. Students, too, could make excellent customers. Perhaps more 
importantly, slaves at colleges had unique opportunities for education — either through 
direct instruction, or by picking up the rudiments of education from the environment 
around them. Like William Gibbons at the University of Virginia, college slaves might 
pick up the table scraps from the educational feast around them, if they were hungry 


enough. 
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Conclusion 

“When the Civil War came on this institution was worth in money value nearly or 
quite one hundred thousand dollars, but Lincoln in one sweep of the hand killed the 
income by the emancipation of the negroes.”! As it was with the Yeats Free School, so it 
was with all of the slave-owning institutions in Virginia at the end of the Civil War. This 
led to the weakening or collapse of many of these institutions, but amid the general 
disintegration of the Old South, this was just one more trial to be borne, one that was less 
important to individual Southerners than the personal trials so many of them faced after 
the war. Soon, the fact that so many institutions had depended on the labor of slaves 


began to be forgotten. 


Yet the importance of institutional slavery cannot be underestimated. The 
religious and educational institutions of early Virginia were founded and maintained on 
the backs of slaves. Whether they were helping to run the day-to-day operations of a 
poor house or a college, or hired out to raise funds to support a congregation or a free 
school, slaves made the earliest charitable works possible in the colony. Thus, 
institutional slaves were a great boon to the white population of Virginia. Even those 
who were not slave owners themselves could be the beneficiaries of slavery, and the 
benefits they derived — such as free schooling for their children and poor relief — were 
quite substantial. Eventually, as slavery came under serious attack in the antebellum 
period, institutional slavery gave many of those white Virginians who did not own slaves 


themselves a tangible reason to want to uphold the slave regime. This surely was one of 


* William Turner Jordan, A Record of Farms and Their Owners in Lower Parish 
of Nansemond County, Virginia, (Suffolk, VA: Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society, 
1968), 31. 
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the reasons that some non-slaveholding whites supported Virginia’s secession from the 
Union in 1861. The abolitionist critique of slavery in the antebellum era also led some 
Virginians to be uncomfortable with institutional slavery, however. If the great 
“blessing” of slavery was that the slaves had the advantage of an owner to watch over and 
protect them, where did that leave slaves who were owned not by an owner but by a 
church, school, or college? This led some whites to try to curtail institutional slavery in 
antebellum Virginia — not by freeing the slaves, but by selling them to respectable slave 


owners who could provide them with “patriarchal” care. 


Many of the slaves who were owned by institutions did indeed experience “the 


2 Those who were hired out annually faced a lifetime of family 


worst kind of slavery. 
separation and personal instability. Those who were not hired out, but worked on site at a 
poor house, on a glebe, or on a college campus were often not much better off. They 
often experienced the “tragedy of the commons” phenomenon; many individuals felt 
entitled to their labor and obedience, but few wished to take responsibility for their 
welfare. There really were no advantages to belonging to an institution as opposed to an 
individual - they were just as likely to be sold or abused as an individually-owned slave 
was, and more likely to neglected or hired away from loved ones and home. Some 

slaves, perhaps, might have felt some comfort that they sweated out their life for the 
greater good of society — that the work they did was more important than making one 


master richer; rather, their work supported a school or a church or provided for the poor. 


* White, ed. Autobiographical Sketches of Dr. William Hill Together with his 
Account of the Revival of Religion in Prince Edward County, Historical Transcripts No. 
4, (Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1968), 98. 
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However, they must also have known that their work almost never benefited their fellow 


slaves or free blacks; it was white society that they built up with the labor of their lives. 


Sadly, the important work of these slaves and the sacrifices they made to create 
educational and religious institutions in Virginia is still little recognized. This is because 
the Virginia churches, schools, and colleges which owned slaves are forgotten masters ~ 
few today realize that institutions could even own slaves. Even as this work was in 
progress, though, a first step forward was made by the University of Virginia, when in 
April of 2007 the university’s Board of Visitors conveyed “its particular regret for the 
employment of enslaved persons” in the nineteenth century. Going further, the Board 
also recognized “the contributions of these women and men, by whose ingenuity and 
labor much of what is now admired at the University as a national and world treasure 
came to be.”* This statement by the Board of Visitors is an admirable beginning to 
publically recognizing the work of these slaves in laying the foundation of the University 
of Virginia. It should serve as a model for other religious and educational institutions in 


Virginia. 


Ideally, the historic churches, schools, and colleges of Virginia will, in the not- 
too-distant future, erect tangible memorials to the slaves that they once owned. On the 
Lawn of the University of Virginia, in the Wren Building alongside plaques 
commemorating William and Mary war dead, and in the vestibules of old Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches, students and church members and tourists should observe some 


commemoration of the long-suffering generation of slaves who made these historic 


* University of Virginia, “University of Virginia’s Board of Visitors Passes 
Resolution Expressing Regret for Use of Slaves,” UVa Today, April 24, 2007, 
<http://www. virginia.edu/uvatoday/newsRelease.php?id=1933>. 
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places possible. As a paltry offering of reparation to those slaves who gave and suffered 


so much, revive the sleeping memory of institutional slaves and their forgotten masters. 
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